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l?nv’e a sciyu n\ abovit Ceuta, 
tt>e Cainites bo^ Careful vv4?ere you 
treab or you'll voalU ott your 
grembsire CH? tl>e city is pretty 
enough emb sl^ips sail in emb out of 
its l^rbor like great slovo biibs, but 
ftwe l^as been Woob l^ere Jti (os 

tt>c tvo suroivnttg O^nstiaus reebott 
it) tlie Ulmolxibs svoept tlxougl^ it 
like a breatt? of fire. 



There had been Jews in Ceuta then, wealthy and 
secure in their ancient residence. They died. There were 
Christians, who thought that trade and hard labor shared 
with Muslims on the dock would somehow shield them 
from the sword. They died. Followers of the Prophet 
protested when the blood flowed in the streets, and they 
died, too. The Almohads were not men with a great store 
of patience, and when they had finished bending Ceuta 
to their will, they moved on. 

If you go to the suq, or walk down by the docks, you can 
perhaps find ^ray beards who remember those Jays. For a 
coin, or perhaps a meal, they can tell the story endlessly 
how they hid in alleys, or in barrels, or pecking up from 
cellars, as the strange fierce horsemen swept by. Every year 
the tellers of the tales grow fewer, and the tales themselves 
grow grander, until even those few survivors can scarcely 
remember how it had really been. 

Other eyes watched those nights of blood and fire, eyes 
of the dead. The sons of Seth and the sons of Caine had 
suffered equally at the invaders' hands, though no one 
would sing Qmhli'ih lor Salomon ihn Jedah ibn Gabirol. 
After all. no one knew he was there, and the wind carried 
his dust to the sea. All of the Cainites of Ceuta died, then, 
save those few who fled. Before the Almohads, the city had 
k en a popular place for the unliving of ul-Andalus, a safe 
port and a welcoming liarbor. Mortals call it a haunted ciry, 
and they are nor tar w rong. 

ttt 

Almost a century after thar bloody time, two weary 
travelers surveyed the ashen ciry and remembered. The 
first was tall, with the sharp features and sun-darkened 
skin of one of the Almuravids. Close inspection would 
reveal that the cur of his robe was perhaps a hundred 


“All things considered." snorted Isaac, “that is small 
comfort indeed." The rwo moved through the night with 
the pace of tired hunters on the trail of wounded prey. 
They moved through the narrow srreets with inexorable 
purpose, though now and again Ihrahim stopped, exam¬ 
ined some intersection or fallen piece of stone, and then 
set off on his way again. 

Eventually, the two found themselves in what a 
generous man would call a cemetery, what an unkind 
man would call a field. Here and there stones poked 

through the weeda, though more had been kicked over 

than still sttxvd upright. ‘This is the place,” Ibrahim said, 
and folded his arms across his chest. “Hurry.” 

“You're sure?" Isaac looked around, sniffed the night 
air and began clearing brush away from one of the stones, 
“ltdoesn’t look like the histories said it would, not at all.” 

“Thar's because the histories were written by a 
handful of terrified refugees who were too husy running 
to take notes on the scenery, Isaac. Now by the Prophet’s 
heard, would you please do what you have to? 1 dislike 
being here almost as much as you do, and I'm not the one 
rhev’re trying to kill.” 

Isaac muttered under his breath. “That’s just a mat¬ 
ter of timing, Ibrahim. Now hush." With that, he knelt 
down in front of the grave marker, taking care not to 
brush oft the pebbles on top of the stone. Humming to 
himself, Isaac placed both hands on the stone, closed his 
eyes and concentrated. Behind him, Ibrahim turned in 
slow circles, keeping a watchful eye out for interlopers. In 
the distance, he could hear ihc seahirds whining into the 
night. Otherwise, Ceuta slept silently Even the thieves 
and lovers had gone to bed, and Ceuta had been left to 
the dead. For that, rhe dead were profoundly thankful. 


years out of date, hut close inspection was not something 
this man encouraged. Nosword hung at his belt, hut still, 
the cutpurses and thieves of Ceuta let him pass unmo¬ 
lested. 11 Hie man who is a sword," said one of the thieves, 
"has no need to carry one." The others nodded and left 
to seek easier prey. 

The second traveler was in all ways the opposite of 
his companion. I le was short and heavy, and his steps 
were frequent as he hurried to keep up. A casual observer 
would have seen rhe bag he carried slung over one 
shoulder and decided that he was a physician, and they 
would not have heen entirely wrong. 

"How much further is it, Ibrahim?" said the shorter 
of the two men. “We’re short on rime, especially if that 
devil ihn Sa’id finds us here.” 

"haai, my friend,” said the other man quietly, “he 
has much less of a chance of finding us if you find it in 
yout heart tneinbracesilence. Andhe'snodevil. I know; 
I’ve met him. He's as much a man as you or 1. 
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Perhaps a minute later, Isaac moaned and stumbled 
hack from the stone. “Merciful Coil," be said, and sank 
back to his knees. “Oh, Lord, why?" 

With two strides, Ihrahim was next to him. “Did you 
see what you needed ro?" 

Isaac nodded as the other man helped him to hts feet. 
“Saw that, and more. The dust we need Is over there," he 
said, and gestured to rhe southeast. “If you could see what 
1 just saw, Ibrahim, you’d want to pluck out your eyes. It was 
ibn Sa'id, Ihrahim. The Almohads had already razed rhe 
judrria and moved on. They were dead, of course, but they’d 
moved on. Salomon had brought them here and hidden 
rhem, and diey thought it was safe. And then Sa’id came, 
and he tore away die shadow s Salomon was hiding them 
with, and he made him watch..." Isaac straightened and 
shook himself, then strode purposefully forward. His com- 
panionfollowed. “The soonerwc're away from here, Ibrahim, 
the belter. Let's get die dust and go." 

ill 







“Is it Salomon’s \ J J 

dust we’re after?" V 
“No, that’s 
long since been yr 
scattered. I just yfw 
want the dust ' * X 
from where he ' 
bled and fell. There’s vJ \ 

still something there that I V 1 \ / 
can use, or more a ecu- —\\ J 

rarely, that a seer 1 know 
in Burgos can use." /I 

“Wonderful," \ 

Ibrahim grumbled. “And ' 

what are you hoping for sj A 
from this dust* Direc- ' I ' 
tions to the gates of 
Paradise, perhaps?” 

Isaac snorted. “Hardly. Salomon ihuGahii 
was a scholar and a poet. In his living days, he 
wrote a book. It was called Fons Vitae." > 
Ibrahim laughed. “ The Fountain of Life, J 
or is it the Fountain o) BUtud? 1 sec the joke. U 
But surely your famous library must have 11 
had a copy, yes?" r 

“Ah, there’s the tricky thing, Ihrahmi. \ 
He wrote Forts V'ltae when he was alive. He \ 
rewrote it alter he died, hut no one knows 
where he left the manuscript. From the s 
scraps of his correspondence I’ve seen, the r* 
second version was something truly—and / , 
I do nor use this word lightly — miracu- I “ 
lous. Here we are. Take a step to the left, / i 
if you please, Ibrahim." /LJ 

Ibrahim bowed with a mocking flour- / 

ish. “Of course. And once we find your N. jfl 

magic dust, and take it t, your seer, andiind / ■ 

your magical book, perhaps you can then 
answer one small question for me?" hM 

Isaac looked up. “What is it?" iq® 
"Can you please tell me why in the JtrjM 
Prophet’s name I agreed to come along //JtB 
on this fool's errand? I could he a / 
hundred leagues away from here, 

pl iviriji . hrvv iv11 I- miiiii* jlr. mt is- / 

ing young scholar, and instead 
1 nnd myself pi-kiny iroun.l i / 

I ,.i m in ih. r-i i- with i7 

ii I i k !■< ’ / 

.• r i i-.vi.i! / Jm i ' . 
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Allah, save me from madmen, and save me doubly from 
dead ones.” 

Shaking la is la- id. Isaac ran dust through his fingers. 
"You are here, Don Ibrahim, because you are a man of 
honor, and because 1 saved your noble neck when you 
were younger, weaker and less tactful than you are now. 
And now you will do me the great and good favor of 
respecting your elder in blood, and remaining silent for 
one moment while 1 find exactly what I need. Then wc 
can leave this misbegotten plague pit of a city, you can 
c» insider Vi air debt to me discharged, and then you never 
have to see me again. Unless, of course, you want to see 
how it all comes out.” 


I 
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“Right now all I want to sec are the walls of Ceuta 
receding in the distance. Hurry." 

“Patience, my friend. You wouldn’t want me to rush 
tliis and make an error. We’d have to come back and do 
this all over again, you know. Ah, here we are,” Isaac 
said, and drew a pinch of gray dust from the ground 
between his fingers. Gingerly, he reached into his phy¬ 
sicians' hag and brought forth a ceramic flask. With long, 
thin fingers, he unstopped it and let the dust trickle in. 
He repeated the operation three times while Ihrahim, at 
first interested, grew bored and returned to scanning 
their surroundings. 

Finally satisfied. Isaac stoppered the last of the flasks 
and pm them back in his pouch. “I am quite ready to 
l< ive this place, Ibrahim. Ibrahim?” 

“Sssh!” The taller man m<itioned for silence. "What 
do you hear?" 

Isaac listened tor a moment. “I hear nothing.” 

“That,” said Ibrahim, “isexactly what I was afraid of. 
Let us depart." 

“Indeed," Isaac said, and ran. Ibrahim followed, a 
halt step behind They bolted through the cemetery gate 
as a low, rumbling laughter drifted up over them. "Thun¬ 
der ?” Isaac panted. 

“ I here are no clouds.” Ibrahim replied, and re¬ 
doubled his pace. Aheadofthem.aman orsomething 
that had once been a man — jumped our of an alley, 
brandishing a wicked-looking knife. With |ust the mer¬ 
est hint of a break in stride, Ibrahim reached out and 
clenched his fist. A frisson of cold knotted his stomach, 
even as a rope of shadow reached from the alley from 
whence the man came. In an instant u wrapped around 
his throat, and there was a sudden, sharp sound of 
something hard cracking, Then the tentacle dissipated, 
and the man’s body slumped to the ground. Before it hit, 
Ibrahim and Isaac were already past it. 


"There'll be more where he came from, I'm sure," 
shouted Ibrahim, even as two more rose up from behind 
a peddler's cart and leaped forward. Isaac somehow 
twisted in midair, dodged, and rhen brought his hand 
around on the back of his assailant's neck. The man fell 
to the street and did not move again. Ibrahim, mean¬ 
while, caught his assailant as the man leaped then threw 
him aside. He landed against a wall with a shuddering 
crunch, and upstairs a dog began barking. Ahead, more 
figures filled the street. An arrow whizzed past, and 
shouting could be heard behind them as well. 

“We can't fight them all and hope to get past ibn 
Sa'id,” Isaac shouted. “There's too many " 

Ibrahim looked wildly left and nghr, then suddenly 
gestured. “Down this alley. Hurry!” He ran, and Isaac 
followed. In the street behind, men and things that were 
not quite men bellowed defiance. The pursuers ran past 
locked doors, past empty barrels and heaps of moldering 
trash. The alley was so narrow that the sky above was 
reduced to the thinnest strip The hard-packed dirt and 
stone of the alley floor echoed under their footsteps, and 

behind them, the pursuit still came on. 

Inevitably, perhaps, the alley ended in a wall. At the 
top of the wall crouched a half-dozen grim-faced men 
with swords. Behind them hovered a cloud of blackness 
that promised something terrible hiding in its depths. 
All Ceuta, it seemed, was waiting for them. 

“Well," Isaac said, and turned to Ibrahim, "that turned 
out poorly. Do you have a plan to get us our of here?” 

Ibrahim nodded. “I do,” he said, and with absolutely 
no expression he watched a tendril of shadow rear off 
Isaac's head. Blood fountained out and the body col¬ 
lapsed to the alley floor. Ibrahim felt the soulless inner 
cold he had come to know as his Beast grow that much 
stronger. Then he took a step back and waited. 

He did not have to wait long. “Ibrahim!” boomed a 
voice from the wall. “I see you have something for me." 

"I do,” he replied, quietly. “Come down here and 
take it." 

With that, a figure leaped down, landing lightly and 
gracefully even in the muck of the alley. He was tall — 
taller even than Ihrahim — and he wore all white. “You 
cost me three of my childer,” he said. 

“Two. The one I struck will recover.” 

“Three. I le failed me. I don’t want him to recover." 

Ihrahim shrugged. “Bismalkh. In any case, Isaac ibn 
Mushad is dead, and his blood is spilling on my kiots. My 
part of the bargain is fulfilled. Is yours?" 
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Satisfied that he was indeed hv himself, Ibrahim 
turned hack to the quickly decomposing corpse on the 
alley floor. In a matter of minutes, it was nothing but 
some dust. Gently, he reached down and took the 
physician’s satchel from the dirt, and with a cough slung 
it over his shoulder. Then, he rook a handful of rite gray 
dust and cast it into the air. There was a mghr breeze off 
die water, which caught the dust and wafted it off into 
invisibility'. Before it vanished completely. Ibrahim be¬ 
gan chanting. Tire language he spoke wasalmt isr familiar, 
the words uncertain. Bur even as Farouk ihn Sa'id led his 
childer to the docks, to the ships that awaited them, the 
man who answered to no name but Ibrahim siuigQaddis/i 
to the night. 

And when he was done, he walked out of the alley 
and set forth for rhe city of Burgi xs. There were promises 
one need not keep to an infidel, after all, that one could 
still keep to a friend. 




Ihn Sa'id nodded. “They are already on their way 
back across the water. Damn the old ones for giving this 
land back to the Christians. They don't deserve it.” 

“With all of the plotting the taifas did against one 
another, neither did we. Tire old ones have spoken. You’ve 
gotten more for your cooperation than many. Be content." 

“Oh, 1 am, I am." Ihn Sa'id kicked the corpse, then 
leaped back up to the top of the wall. Tire men who had 
stood there had already faded into the night. U I do 
wonder, though, Ibrahim. Fie seemed to think you owed 
him a debt of honor, and yet you killed him. Why?" 

Ibrahim began walking back out of the alley, slowly. 
“A promise made to an infidel is no promise at all, ihn 
Sa id. You should know that well enough.” 

Laughter drifted down. “Well said. This, then, is 
farewell to thee, Ibrahim. I won’t sec you again.” There 
was a rustle of cloth, ami then suddenly, Ibrahim was 
alone. He waited for what would once have heen a dozen 
heartbeats, and then a dozen more. 




















A Land Divided Further Complexity 
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The Iberian Peninsula, which will one Jay become 
Spam and Portugal, is die Hash point ofChristian-Muslim 
conflict in the early riiirteenth century. Indeed, while the 
Crusades for the Holy Lind are fought in Outremer (liter' 
ally, “across rhe .sea"), the battle in Iheria is in Europe 
proper The Christians have gradually pushed rhe Muslims 
south lor cenruries, but the battle is now in its most chaotic 
and decisive stage. And where there arc kingdoms to be 
won and vengeance to be had, the childer of Caine are 
never far away. 

The Christian RncoNoatsm 

LIk- C.hrisrian north is united behind the concept of a 
tea mquest — in Castilian, Reamquisia —of rhe peninsula 
from the Muslims who invaded it in the eighth century. 
Tins philosophical unity is hardly secure, however, as a 
variety of ambitious kings vie for influence in the Christian 
north. Once the Kingdom of Navarre was supreme, now 
Leon and Cast ile are on the rise. Yet, the Crown of Aragon 
and the Kingdom of Portugal are expanding as well. These 
kings and their knights are hardly above fighting one 
another. Chapter Two: The Christian Kingdoms details 
these lands. 

The Moorish Taifas 

The situation is much the same in the Muslim south, 
known as al-Andalus. Many of these lands have been 
Islamic for centuries, hut various dynasties have come and 
gone. Once the Cordoban Caliphate stood as the apex of 
Moorish Iberia, but now it too is a patchwork. The 
Almohads, a Berber dynasty that rules North Africa, claim 
to nile al-Andalus from their capital at Sevilla. The truth 
i' that most of the territory is divided between dozens of 
petty kingdoms called uii/as. Faced with a dynamic Chris¬ 
tian threat, they choose to fight among one another and 
hence seal their doom. Chapter Three: Al-Andalus cov¬ 
ers the uufas. 

In the Shadows 

With its heady combination of religious fervor, Byzan¬ 
tine intrigues and mnrrial exploits, Iberia makes rhe ideal 
nesting ground for Clan Lisombra. Tire Magisters reign 
preeminent among the many local clans, and they intend 
to keep it that way. Rut the religious and political conflict 
of the Rtxcnufwski divides rhem as well — as fervent 
Muslim Lasombra try to save al Andalus, while their 
Christian clan mates embark on the Shadow Reconqurita. 
In the chaos, many others are trying to position themselves 
tocut at the Magisters’ power. Chapter Four: Powers That 
Re and Chapter Five: The Damned detail many of the 
vampinc intrigues within and around Clan Lasomhra. 


The divide between Christian north and Muslim 
south is a facile one that hides much of the richness of 
1 berm Indeed, as the Reconquis t a nears its endgame, it’s easy 
to forget that there are more than just two sides to this war. 
Tire re are far more to Iberians than that. 

Minority Groups 

Indeed, Christian Iberians do not drink of themselves 
as “Spanish" hut as Aragonese, Navarese, Castilians or any 
other local affiliation. Tire divisions among the Muslim 
taifas are even greater, leading to similar local identifica- 
tions. Even beyond this localization, there are many minority 
groups whose unique cultures tend to get pushed to rhe 
sidelines of history. Sroryte I lets look ing to add flav< >r—and 
pathos - to their chronicles might consider using these 
groups. Some of the mosr important minorities arc: 

• Basques: Tire Basque (or “Euskaldunak” in their 
native tongue) speak Euskera, one of the old<*st languages 
in Europe and very different from any other on the penin¬ 
sula. For the most part, drey live in Navarre and are 
ethnically distinct from rhe peoples who surround them 

kith inside the kingdom and in France and Iberia, having 

preserved their identity among the waves of invaders that 
have passed through the region since prehistoric times. The 
Basques have many unique traditions, including the game 
of jai aLu, which plays an important role in many of their 
festivals and celebrations. At the turn of the thirteenth 
century, the Basques still retain much of the identity and 
culture, although as Navarre’s position becomes weaker 
relative to other Iberian states, their culture also comes 
under threat. 

• Jew's: There has been a Jewish presence in Iberia 
since Visigorhic rimes. Despite notable incidents of perse- 
union, n has remained very healthy In much of Muslim 
Iberia, Jews enjoy status as dhnwni, or protected persons, 
and can continue to worship relatively freely (although 
they must pay a poll tax for this right). In some Christian 
cities, Jews enjoy similar status, but mothers they have been 
compelled to convert to Christianity (either in the face of 
actual threats or socioeconomic incentives). These con¬ 
verts are called convroos. Those am versos who secretly 
keep up private Jewish worship are known as marranos. 

• Mozarabs: The Mozarabs are the Christians of 
M uslim Iberia. They form a separate community and retain 
a certain degree of independence as dhhnmi under Muslim 
rule. The Mozarabs liave their own niters, called counts, 
who are directly responsible to the Muslim caliph. Special 
agents, who ensure they are kept separate from those of the 
Muslims, collect their taxes for the Muslim rulers. They arc 
allowed to maintain their religious hierarchy, and they use 
Visigothic canon law. Their liturgy, called the Mozarabic 
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rite, is similar to that of ancient Gaul and shows influence 
from the Byzantine Empire. Although reasonably well 
protected, tlx- Mozarabs have suffered persecution in Mus¬ 
lim lands at various points in their history. 

The chief Mozarab centers are Toledo, Sevilla and 
Cordoba. These Christians speak booth Arabic and 
Moiarabic, and retain many cultural traditions from the 
V isigothic era As die Reconquista heats up. more and more 
Moiarabs have fallen under Christian rule, where their 
exotic ways often make them the objects of suspicion and 
distrust. 

• Muu-ufiutb. While many Jews and Mozarabs con¬ 
tinue their religious practice under Muslim rule, many 
others have converted to Islam over the centuries As in 
Christian lands, reasons for doing so vary from die threat of 
pogrom to simple economic incentive (Muslims need not 
pay the dhimmi poll tax). The M uwallads and their dcsccn- 
dents maintain an crhic identity largely separate from the 
Arab and Berber aristocracy that rules over them in the 
Cordoban, Almoruvid and Almohad dynasties. They have 
risen to positions of leadership in several kingdoms and 
even were in open revolt against die Cordoban state at the 
end of the nindi century. 

Languages 

Tlie Iberian Peninsula is a melting pot of cultures and 
religions. The region is likewise home to numerous lan¬ 
guages, each one associated with a particular culture or 
kingdom. 

• Arabic: Arabic is still widely spoken throughout 
Iberia, being a language used in common by all Muslim 
and many non-Muslim — culrures Both the Jews and rhe 
Mozarabs frequently use Arabic, even within Christian 
territories. Likewise, many scholars have learned Arabic as 
a means of reading die ancient texts that survive in Muslim 
libraries throughout the peninsula. 

• Aragonese: The language of Aragon, ir is spoken in 
the older parts of that kingdom, including Zaragoza and 
Lfrida. It is quite similar to Castilian, and will eventually 
be absorbed by it. 

• Castilian: The Romance language that will become 
modem Spanish, Cast llurn emerged around Burgos in Old 
Cast ile and spread with the Reiunicfuisia to Madrid, Toledo 
and the rest of New Castile. It will eventually absorb 
Aragonese and Leonese as the three kingdoms merge in rhe 
centuries to come. 

• Catalan: Spoken in RftrrAnna and rhe ri-ti of 
Catalonia, Catalan is another Romance language with 
similarities to both Castilian and French. Continued con¬ 
tact with Provence and the rest of France maintains that 
distinction, 


Potting It Into Dots 

For most purposes, learning each language re¬ 
quire* unc dot in Linguistics. Many of rlx- languages 
in the Spanish group are similar enough to lx- 
mutually understood with some effort. A speaker of 
Castilian, Aragonese, Leonese, Catalan or Portu¬ 
guese can understand and get by in those other 
languages it rhe player makes an Intelligence + 
Linguistics roll (difficulty 5). Tlx same character 
could utideisiund Moiarabic with the same roll 
(difficulry 7). An Moznr.ihic speaker fares rhnr ditti- 
culty with any other Spanish language. In all these 
cases, the roll allows understanding and very ac¬ 
cented speech; for a character to speak properly, a 
player needs to have a dot in that language. 

Remember to use the automatic success mic¬ 
ro determine when the player no longer needs to 
roll For example, a Castilian character w ith In¬ 
telligence 1 and Linguistics 2 need not roll to 
understand and communicate in Aragonese, 
Leonese, Catalan or Portuguese. 


• Euskera: Tile language of the Basques, Euskera is 
spoken in Navarre and several of the surrounding areas Ir 
is a distinct language from all others on the peninsula, and 
one of the last healthy remnants of die languages spoken 
before Roman rimes. It shares very little with any of the 
Spanish languages. Learning it can be a real challenge. 

• Hebrew: Although not spoken as widely as many 
other languages, Hebrew remains an important tongue of 
Iberia. Jewish communities — both under Muslim and 
CTinsttan mle — continue ro use Hebrew in both religious 
services and scholarship. In some instances, Jew s use- Ara¬ 
bic script to write in Hebrew, requiring skill in hull 
languages ro decipher its meaning. 

• Leonese: Like Aragonese, Leonese (or. more pre 
cisely, astm'leunes) is bound tube- absorbed by Castilian in 
the centuries to come. It began in Asturias and is now 
spoken in most of Leon, except in the northwest, which 
uses Galician, from which Portuguese is derived 

• Mozarabic: The Mozarab language. Mozarahic is an 
archaic dialccr of Castilian Spanish that borrows heavily 
from Arahic. Always a minority language, Mozarabic is 
slowly dying out as the Recorujiusui brings die Mozarabs 
under Catholic rule 

• Portuguese: Another Romance language with com¬ 
mon roots with Castilian, Portuguese is spoken in rhe 
expanding Kingdom of Portugal and in the LconcM.- terri¬ 
tory directly to its north (in the form of Gain. inn). 
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' How to Use T his 
Book 

Iberia by Night is your guide to die peninsula from the 
Pyrenees to the Rock of Gibraltar. Set just as the Christian 
mortals are celebrating their decisive victory at Las Navas 
de Tolosa, it captures a region in the midst of massive 
change. This is, of course, a lot to cover in these pages, but 
you will find plenty of material to bnng your Dark Ages 
chronicle to die peninsula. 

Chapter by Chapter 

Chapter One: Shadowed History presents a survey of 
Iberian history from ancient times to Las Navas de Tolosa 
and beyond. It provides information of the Carthaginian 
and Romans settlement, on the Visigothic era and on the 
histones of the current Muslim and Christian powers at 
play. The chapter focuses on human history hut provides 
plentiful information on vampmc goings on. 

Chapter Two: The Christian Kingdoms covers geog¬ 
raphy and society of the Kingdoms of Navarre, Leon, 
Castile, Portugal and the Crown of Aragon. It provides 
descriptions and details on all the major cities and theirkey 
vampiric inhabitants. Important intrigues come to light 
across the Christian north. 

C hapter Three: Al-Andalus provides the same treat¬ 
ment for the Muslim south. It covers all the regions still 
under Muslim control, including Valencia, Cordoba, 
Sevilla, Granada and die Balearic Islands. 

Chapter Four: Powers That Be Examines some of the 
key vampiric and mortal institutions at play in Iberia. 
These include the d< >ings of the Lasombra’s secret council 
of Amici Nocus, the Knighrs of Santiago, and the cabal of 
witch-hunters called the Sword of St. James. 

Chapter Five: The Damned provides background and 
| game statistics for some of the mast influential and in¬ 
volved Cainites in Iberia. This chapter does not attempt to 
catalog all the unliving of the peninsula, of course, only the 
key players. 

Chapter Six: Legends of the Reconquista provides 
uk its and advice for setting a chronicle in Iberia, li includes 


The A shirr a and Veil of Night 

Iberia by Night serves as an excellent comple¬ 
ment to Veil of Night, the sourcebook on the 
Cainites of the medieval Muslim world. That tome 
includes some basic information on al-Andalus that 
this bcx>k expands and updates. Veil of Night also 
includes a great deal of information on the philoso¬ 
phies and cultures of Cainites in Muslim lands, most 
notably the Ash lira sect that believes in an Islamic 
path through vampirism. These details can only 
enrich a chronicle set in Iberia, even one starring 
Christian characters. Veil of Night is not required 
reading to enjoy Iberia by Night, however. Not 
only is all the required information between these 
pages, Iberia keeps the Arabic terms to a minimum, 
using the European clan and Road names readers arc- 
more familiar with. Those w ho have Veil of Night 
can easily substitute Bay’t Mushakis for Clan Bnjjah 
and Tariq el-Umma for Road of Humanity. 


a description of several options, including ninning a centu- 
ries-long Reconquista chronicle or mling a uufa. 

Dates 

Iberia by Night is set in AD 1212 instead of the 
standard Dark Ages date of AD 1197. Tins is so for two 
reasons: The chronicle supplement Bitter Crusade re¬ 
cently charted major vampiric events in tire period from 
1202 to 1204 or so, and this allows 1 be riabv Night to follow- 
up on some of those plot threads. More importantly, 
however, 1212 is simply a more drama tic rime than 1197 for 
the Reconquista. It is the year of the great Christian victory 
at Lis Navas de Tolosa, which essentially breaks the bock 
of the Moorish presence on the peninsula (although their 
retreat takes many more years). It's more interesting to play 
a c hronicle ser at a moment of transformation than one set 
15 years before. 

If you wish to set your games m 1197 or even in the 
decades after 1212, you'll have no difficulty doing so. I )se 
the history in Chapter One and rhe destinies of various 
characters in Chapter Five to adjust rhe setting to your 
heart’s content. 
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r The history of the Iberian Peninsula is a long and 
complicated one, Idled with multiple waves of invad¬ 
ers, each impressing their culture upon the region. 
Since the tenth century, the battles between the Chris¬ 
tian states of the north and the Muslim empire of rhe 
south have complicated matters further. In addition, 
the various Christian kingdoms have long and intricate 
relationships, often joining one another as the result of 
political alliances or marriages. Those unions then 
collapse and new kingdoms arc bom- Consequently, ii 
is almost impossible to do proper justice to the history 
of rhe peninsula. What follows is a necessarily abbrevi¬ 
ated and simplified version of Iberian history for the 
i benefit of setting chronicles in this dynamic region of 

the I>ark Medieval age. 

Ancient History 

The oldest histories claim that the children of 
Tubal and Tarsis first settled the Iberian Peninsula, 
i I hey were, so the stories go. rhe son and grandson of 
Japheth, himself rhe son of the patriarch Noah. The 
peninsula takes its name from the Iberians, a Mediter¬ 
ranean Bronze Age culture that settled the east coast. 
Some claim the Basques are dcsccndcnts of ancient 
Iberians, but the truth of these claims a matter of 
conjecture, even among Cainites. Over rhe course of 
several centuries, the Iberians and rhe Celts — who 
occupied much of France, Britain and Ireland in an¬ 
cient times — came into close contact. With the Celts 
may have come solitary members of Clan Gangrel. If 
true, the Animals would have been the first vampires to 
inhabit the peninsula all hough no trace of such 

am ient Gangrel remains. The meeting of the Celts and 
Iberians produced the region's first multicultural civili¬ 
zation — a harbinger of the mixing and fusing that was 
to become a hallmark of the peninsula. 

The Phoenicians were the first true empire-build¬ 
ers to come to Iberia. They colonized its Mediterranean 
coasts, establishing several settlements (called “facto¬ 
ries") in the south. The hum significant of these factories 
was Gadir (later Cades under the Romans) on rhe site 
of what would become Cadiz. Gadir was the center of 
Phoenician power in Iberia as well as rhe heart of their 
cult of Melqart (a Phoenician god later associated with 
Hercules). Although the worship of Hercules has long 
since disappeared from Iberia, its presence still echoes 
in place names, most notably the Pillars of Hercules at 
the edge of the peninsula. Legends among the later 
Cainite population suggest that Followers of Set once 
inhabited Iberia, based on maritime contact with Egypt 
and the rest of rhe Mediterranean basin. 

After the Phoenicians came the Greeks, who es¬ 
tablished several colonies and outposts, including Rodhe 
(modern Rosas), Emporium (Ampuri as) and Sagunrum 
(Sagunto). Both the Phoenicians and the Greeks suc¬ 


ceeded in bringing Iberia into the mainstream of Medi¬ 
terranean culture Consequently, rhe peninsula soon 
drew the attention of other imperial powers — and the 
Cainites who traveled in rheir wake. 

Carthaginian Iberia 

The next people to set rheir eyes on Iberia were the 
Carthaginians, who first settled the Balearic Isles in the 
seventh century RC. In die sixth century, they took 
possession of Cadiz from die Phoenicians and set up 
trading outposts in the south. Following in the wake of the 
Carthaginians came Cainites from several clans, mast 
notably Brujah and Lasomhra. Unlike their North Afri¬ 
can counterparts, these Brujah seemed not to equate the 
idea of a Cainite utopia with any one place, believing it 
transcended both place and time. The Lasombra who 
accompanied them seem to have held similar ideals, 
although elders of the clan sought to found a society where 
Cainites ruled openly over mortals. Both rhe Bmjah, led 
by the prophetic Yrebel, and Lasombra neonates who 
found common cause with the Zealots opposed the Mag- 
ister elders. Infighting thus marked the first few centuries 
of verifiable Cainite presence in the peninsula. The Brujah 
and younger Lasombra usually held the upper hand, but 
rhe arrival erf the Lasouibiaeldei Zinnridi around 300 BC 
shifted the balance. Zinnridi was an accomplished warrior 
who rallied hts followers against the Brujah and rebellious 
Lasomhra. Only his Final Death at the hands of Yzebel 
herself prevented the Last >mbra from gaining total d< 'min¬ 
ion over Iberia. 

Unfortunately, Zinnridi's defeat was a Pyrrhic vic¬ 
tory for the Bmjah. Their losses to Zinnridi's arracks 
made them easy targets for Roman Ventnie, who ar 
rived later in the third century BC. Mortal Rome’s 
victory against Carthage in the First Punic War 
emboldened the Ventrue, who began to appear in larger 
numbers The mortal Carthaginians responded to rheir 
loss by attempting to conquer rhe whole of the Iberian 
Peninsula, believing ir would compensate them for 
their losses in Sicily and elsewhere. Their conquest was 
begun by Hamilcar Barca, and ultimately extended as 
far .is the Ebro River, bur ir met with stiff local resis¬ 
tance. Istolac iusand Indortes, twoCelttberian chieftains, 
raised an army of 50,000 men to fight against the 
Carthaginians. In rhe end, the rebellion was crushed 
anil the leaders were put to death. But Orison, another 
Iberian chief, defeated Hamilcar at Helike (modem 
Elche), killing the general and throwing the 
Carthaginians into disarray. 

As the Punic Wars heated up. the childcrof Zinnridi 
abandoned their Carthaginian brethren and supported 
rhe Roman cause. They did this not out of newfound 
love for Ventrue Rome, hut for purely pragmatic rea¬ 
sons. They saw that Carthage’s days were numbered. 
Only by supporting Rome could they ever hope to 
achieve the dominion rheir sire sought to achieve. 
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Moreover, these Cainites saw military prowess as the 
highest form of achievement. From this point on, they 
slowly began Embracing key military leaders as part of 
their ultimate plan for ruling the peninsula. 

Meanwhile, a slave assassinated Hasdrubal, the 
founder of the city of Cathago Nova (now Cartagena), 
causing further chaos. Hasdrubal’s brother-in-law 
Hannibal then took control of the army to deal with the 
worsening situation. He quickly defeated the rebels and 
conquered much of the peninsula, except for the Ro¬ 
man dependency of Saguntum. Hannibal hared rhe 
Roman sand believed taking the city would consolidate 
Carthage's power in Iberia against them. Instead, it 
drew their ire. The Romans decided to strike back 
against their rivals. The Second Tunic War resulted in 
Carthage’s defeat and rhe complete loss of Iberia. The 
Romans were now the peninsula's new masters — ones 
who would nor be dislodged for centuries to come. 

Roman Iberia 

The Carthaginian Brujah remained in Ibena. Indeed, 
they were joined by many more of their clanmates after 
rhe final destruction of Carthage in the Third Punic War. 
The Iberian Brujah were of a sober disposition. They 
believed in subtlety, lying in wait for rhe right opportunity 
to strike back against the Vcnmie who’d orchestrated the 
destruction of their beloved city. For that matter, they 
were equally happy to harm rhe Lasombra as well, whose 
presence they also sensed during the Punic Wars. Thus, 
the Bnijah encouraged resistance against Roman rule, a 
plan drat worked for many years. 

In rhe end, the Brujah miscalculated, believing the 
Romans would retaliate against the resistance move¬ 
ment in rhe same way they’d defeated the Carthaginians. 
Instead, the resistance was defeated not only by strength 
of arms, hm through “romanization." The peninsula 
tssimilated the culture and civilization of Rome to such 
1 degree ns to produce rhetoricians like Quintilian, 
poets like Lucan. Martial and Silius Italicus, philoso¬ 
phers like Seneca, and emperors like Trajan, Hadrian 
and Theodosius. 

Roman civilization proved an invincible weapon. 
Its influence changed life in the peninsula forever. 
Medieval Iberia is still covered with Roman ruins, 
particularly aqueducts and bridges. Yet. rhe most last¬ 
ing Roman influence is linguistic. Today, most 
inhabitants of the region speak a Latinatc language, 
whether ir be some dialect of Spanish or Portuguese. 
Only in rho.se regions in which the Basques flourished 
was there any significant resistance to the Latin lan¬ 
guage. Of course, since the Moorish invasion, Arabic 
has proven influential as well, also affecting rhe devel¬ 
opment of Spanish and Portuguese. 

Under Roman rule, Iberia first received Christian¬ 
ity — and with it a new wave of Lasombra. There is an 
ancient tradition that the Apostles Paul and James 


came to the peninsula, as well as the so-called “Seven 
Apostolic Men’’ (named Torquatus, Ctesiphon, 
Secundus, lndalecius, Caecilius, Hcsychius and 
Euphrasius), to whom rhe foundation of various churches 
is attributed. Connected with the coming of St. James 
is the equally ancient tradition of “Our Lady of the 
Pillar” (to Vhrgen del Pilar) of Zaragoza, an appearance of 
the Virgin Mary to St. James himself. Some of the 
Damned claim that among or alongside the Apostolic 
Men were some of the earliest followers of a Christian 
pa lit of the Road of Heaven. 

Tlie Iberians were fervent believers in the new 
faith, suffering martyrdom during nearly every persecu¬ 
tion the Romans instituted. The most famous of these 
martyrs suffered the persecution of the emperor 
Diocletian, which began in AD302. Some local Venmic 
elders, most notably Prince Flavius Sidonis of Zaragoza, 
subtly encouraged the persecutions. Sidonis and his 
fellows believed that Christianity threatened the unity 
of the empire during a critical time in its history. Thus, 
vampires who converted to the Way of Christ likewise 
suffered at the hands of their elders — a wound that 
fesrers even today. 

Despite the persecutions, many Church councils 

were held in Iberia, the most important being those of 

Elvira and Zaragoza, as well as the First Council of 
Toledo. At the Council of Elvira in AD 324, the 
celibacy of the clergy was insisted upon a practice 
that would not become common throughout i he Church 
as a whole for centuries. At the Council of Toledoar rhe 
end of the fourth century, rhe Filuxiue (“and from the 
Son”) clause was added to the Nicene Creed, a practice 
that would likewise spread throughout rhe Church in 
time, much to the consternation of rhe Orthodox 
Churches, for whom such an addition is illicit at best, 
heresy at worst. Nevertheless, this was a rime of Chris¬ 
tian flowering in Iberia, some of whose greatest 
inhabitants would rise to positions of prominence, most 
notably, St. Damasus, who became pope in AD 366. At 
the insistence of Damasus, St. Jerome undert»x>k rhe 
translation of rhe Bible into Latin, producing the Vulgate 
used by the entire medieval Church. 

Visigothic Iberia 

When the Germanic peoples invaded the Roman 
Empire beginning in the fourth century AD, even 
Iberia was not spared their depredations. Among those 
who invuded the peninsula were the Alum, <i Scythian 

people, rhe Vandals and the Suevtans, both Germanic 
in origin. The Alam were, for the most pan. quickly 
defeated by the inhahitantsof Iberia. The Vandals, after 
establishing themselves in Baetica. passed on into Af¬ 
rica, while the Visigoths hemmed in the Suevi in 
Galicia until the latter were also defeated. 
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The Legend of St. Limes 


After the death of Christ, Hisdisciplesdispersed 
to different parts of the known world, spreading the 
Gospel as the Lord had commanded them. Accord¬ 
ing to Christian tradition. Saint James went to 
Spain, where he spent a several years preaching the 
Good News without much success. I le then re¬ 
turned to Jerusalem where he suffered under ilu- 
pcrsccution of Herod. In AL) 44, he was captured 
and beheaded. Immediately following his martyr¬ 
dom, lus followers are said to have taken his body to 
the coastal city of Jaffa, where a ship miraculously 
appeared and carried them — and the Apostle’s 
body — hick to Spain. 

The boat landed at bin Flu via on the coast of 
Galicia, some fifty miles bom what would one day 
become the city of Compostela. The entire journey 
from Jaffa jn the eastern Mediterranean to Spain is 
said to have taken only one week proof of the 
divine assistance his followers received on their way. 
Saint James’s body was then buried in a hillside 
tomb, where it lay undisturbed and largely forgotten 
loi die next 7:50 years. 

Early in the ninth century, Pelagius, a hermit 
living in that part of Spain, had a vision, which he 
subsequently reported to Thcodomir, bishop of Iria 
Flavia. In his vision, the hermit saw .1 large bright 
star, surrounded by a ring of smaller ones, shining 
over a deserted spot in the hills. The bishop took 
Pelagius at his word and ordered that the spot be 
investigated. After some time, the investigators 
unearthed three bodies buried in a tomb. 

The bodies were soon identified .in those of 
Saint James (or “Santiago” in Spanish) and two of 


his followers. When Alfonso II, King of rile Asturias 
(791-824), heard of this discovery, he went to the 
site of the tomb and prayed there. Afterwards, he 
declared St. James robe the patron and protector of 
the entire Ibeiiau Peninsula. He ordered rhe con¬ 
struction of a church and a small monastery over the 
tomb in the saint’s honor. 

The contemporary city' of Compostela grew up 

around these edifices. Tile 01 igm ol 1 1 if Nile’s name 
is another element of the legend. One theory argues 
that rhe site was originally known as Campus de 
Primae Stellae (“Field ol the First Star”) or Campus 
Stellae, later shortened to Compostela. Anothei 
theory is that the name derives from the La fin.word 
compimere (“to bury”), as a Roman cemetery or early 
Christian necropolis is known to have existed under 
the site of the present day carhedral i 11 Sant iug< 1 . The 
relics of Sr. James were then moved to that necropolis 
after being unearthed in the ninth century. 

Once the body of St. James was securely in the 
hands of the Asturians, they went to great lengths to 
promote the site. The archbishop and rhe local 
Cluniac monks aided them in this endeavor. Both 
felt that the existence of a major pilgrimage site on 
the peninsula would lend support ro rhe struggle 
against the Moors by focusing attention and 
wealth in the region. When the Turks seized the 
Holy Sepulcher in 1078. Compostela’s fortunes in¬ 
creased considerably. With Jerusalem now in the 
hands of Muslims, the final resting place of St. James 
became more attractive to pilgrims throughout 
Western Christendom. Its place — and rhat of the 
legend of St. James has been secure ever since. 


1 These Visigoths, originating in rhe easr, had sacked 

J Rome itself in AD 410 under the leadership of A lark 
and turned toward the Iberian Peninsula. Their leader 
was Ataulf. and they occupied rhe northeastern re¬ 
gions, which thereafter received the name of 
Godialaiidiu. The Visigoths eventually extended their 
mle over most of the peninsula, keeping the Suevians 
trapped in (i.ilicia. Finally, the chieftain Euric pur an 
end to the last remnants of Roman power in the 
peninsula in AD 466. In rhis way, he may be considered 
the first monarch of Iberta, although the Suevians still 
maintained their independence in Galicia. Lurie was 
also the first king to give written law's to the Visigoths. 

The Visigoths were Arian heretics. That is, they 
1 believed that Christ was not God but rather a creation 
of God. like any other creature. However, the Iberian 
populace was Catholic and opposed their Visigothic 
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mlers in matters of religion. Thus, the Frankish kings t>f 
France (who were Catholics) attempted to establish 
themselves as the protectors of Iberian Catholics, lead¬ 
ing to frequent disputes between the Franks and the 
Visigoths. These disputes provided an opening for the 
Cainitc I leresy, which made a play for dominion m the 
peninsula. Though largely rebuffed, rhe Heretics pur 
down roots in what would one day become Portugal, 
thereby laying a groundwork for the future. 

The early years of Visigothic mle were thus charac¬ 
terized by both political and religious quarrels. This 
created substantial instability in the peninsula — which 
played into Lasombra hands. In the end, King Rccarcd 
achieved both religious and political unity by accepting 
Catholicism at the Third Council of Toledo in AD 589. 
Phc religious unity established at this council was the 
basis for a fusion of the Gorhs with the Iberians, which 
would eventually produce the Spanish people. 







A Shadowed Land 

Bnijah, Lasombra anti Ventrue vampires used the 
cover of the Visigothic invasion to make war upon one 
another. Each hoped ro take advantage of the chaos in 
Iberia ro further their goals. The Ventrue hoped to 
restore Roman rule and a semblance of order. In keep- 
ing with their ideals, the Brujah hoped to forge a new 
Iberian identity that transcended all the elements that 
had come before. Meanwhile, the Lasombra refused to 
commit en masse to any one faction, instead letting 
their rivals destroy each other and keeping the hands 
on the pulse of mortal institutions across the land. This 
strategy can well be called cynical, hut it was well 
advised and ushered in a era of Magister supremacy on 
the peninsula. In AD 585, the Final Death of the Brujah 
elder Yzebel at the hands of Ventrue raiders, in what 
would become northern Portugal, sealed the fate of 
both Zealots and Patricians in Iberia. Indeed, although 
the Ventrue claimed Yzebel *s blood, they did so only 
with Lasombra support. The raiders all met untimely 
death soon thereafter. Although vampires of every clan 
would be found across Iberia, the peninsula was from 
that point on Magister land. 

Muslim Iberia 

In the second hall ol the seventh century, rhe Byzan¬ 
tine resurgence begun under Justinian I fell before the 
expansion of Islam. By AD 698, most of North Africa was 
in Muslim hands, including Egypt. In 705, al-Walid I, 
caliph of the Umayyad dynasty, appointed Musa ibn 
Nusayr governor of these new territories of the empire 
Musa then conquered the rest of North Africa as far as 
; anglers. He also used his new position to begin convert¬ 
ing the Berbers to Islam a slow and difficult undertaking 
at which he succeeded beyond all expectations. 

As Musa’s armies advanced, rhe Assam it es advanced 
with them, using the fog of war as a cloak for the activities 
of their clan. Likewise, some of the survivingCarthaginian 
Lasombra, as well as new arrivals, saw the march of Islam 
as the perfect opportunity to advance their own schemes. 
By the rime Musa's armies reached rhe farthest edge of 
North Africa, both clans had ensconced themselves in tlx- 
new Muslim society. But Cainiicsofboth clans hoped the 
brilliant leader would not be content with his victories 
and seek out new conquests across the sea. 

Those hopes were realized when the Christian rnlcrof 
Ceuta, Count Julian, reached an agreement with Musa to 
launch a joint invasion of rhe Ihcrian Peninsula. The 

invasion wan thus the result of both a Muslim readiness to 

conquer and a call for aid from the Visigothic faction loyal 
to the family of King Witiza. These partisans had lost rheir 
positions of power in 710 when the usurper Rodrigo 
assassinated Witiza. The Muslims seemed to he rhe perfect 
allies against the supporters of Rodrigo. In 711,Musa sent 
a Berber army under Tariq ibn Ziyad across rhe strait 
whose modem name, Gibraltar, derives from his own. 








Upon rheir arrival, the Berbers fought against Rodrigo and 
defeated him in battle. 

Inst eadofreturning to Africa, however, Tariq marched 
north and conquered Toledo, rhe Visigorhic capital, 
where lx- spent the winter of 711. The following year, 
Musa led another army deeper into the peninsula and 
conquered Merida after a lengthy siege. He reached Tariq 
in Toledo in the summer of 713. From there, Musa 
advanced northeast, taking Zaragoza and invading the 
country up to the northern mountains. He then moved 
from west to east, forcing the natives to submit to Muslim 
rule or flee. Both Musa aixl Tariq were recalled to Syria by 
the Umayyad caliph; they departed the region in 714. By 
then, most ol the peninsula was in Muslim hands. 

The rapidity of Muslim success resulted in large parr 
from the fact that Visigothic society had not succeeded 
in achieving a genuine synthesis of its various element v 
It was still rent by doctrinal and political disputes 
stemming from the Visigoths’ own conquest of the 
peninsula centuries before. In fact, some elements of 
society, such :is die Jesvs. were particularly hostile 
toward the Visigothic government — and with good 
reason: legal strictures against them were exceedingly 
harsh in places like Toledo. 

Moreover, the Muslim conquest brought advan¬ 
tages to many. The tax burden, for example, was less 
onerous under the Muslims than it had been under the 
Visigoths. Likewise, serfs who converted to Islam be¬ 
came freedmen and were dependents of the nobleman 
who had conquered the territory to which they were 
attached. Jews were no longer persecuted and were 
placed on an equal legal footing with those Christians 
who did not renounce rheir faith. 

The situation was somewhat different for the 
Cainites living in the area. The Brujah and Ventrue 
who had survived their wars during the Visigothic era 
fought against the invaders (including some Muslim 
clanmates), but were ultimately displaced and fled 
north. Many Lasombra also fled, fearing the wrath of 
the Ash i rra (as the Muslim Cainites called themselves). 
However, many stayed, understanding that they could 
use Muslim society as a veil just as easily as they could 
Christianity. When Ashirra Lasombra moved into the 
region from Africa and the Middle East, they found 
Iberian clanmates ready to accept them. Tlx- divide 
between those Lasombra who accepted the Moors and 
those who fled north has never healed. 

Thf. Dependent Emirate 

The iirst half of the eighth century saw the birth of a 
new' society in Iberia. The Arabs formed the ruling class. 
Below them were die Berbers, who made up the majority 
of the troops used to invade Iberia, and beneath them were 
Iberians who had converted to Islam. This latter class 
formed rhe majority of the region's native population 
because social anil economic motives induced many to 
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convert. Christians and Jews who retained their religions 
came next in the social hierarchy. For this privilege, these 
1 People of the Book" paid a small tax to the Muslim 
government. Ar the bottom of the class structure were 
slaves, whose numbers came primarily from captured 
northerners and black Africans. The Ashirra mirrored 
their mortal counterparts in their hierarchy, although 
ghouls rather than slaves formed rhe lowest rung. 

The period between 711 and 756 is called the 
"dependent emirate" because Muslim Iberia, or ah 
Andalus, was a dependency of the Umayyad Caliphate 
of Damascus. These years were marked hy continuous 
hostilities between Arab factions as well as between the 
social classes. Despite these upheavals, the Muslims 
continued their expansion into Europe as did the 
Cainites who traveled with them. Muslim expeditions 
made forays across the Pyrenees regularly until 732. At 
that time, the Franks, led hy Charles Martel, defeated 
the Muslims, led by the emir ‘Abd ar-Rahman ah 
Ghafiqi, at the Battle of Poitiers. This was the furthest 
reach of the Moorish conquest in Europe. It is also 
marked the beginning of serious Christian Cainite 
resistance to the Ashirra. 

Events elsewhere also contributed to the Muslim 
retreat. For example, a Berber rebellion against the 
Aral's in North Africa proved disastrous for Iberia. Ir 
brought about the depopulation of die northwestern 
portion of the peninsula, whose primary inhabitants 
had been Berbers. Likewise, the rebellion brought a 
Syrian army and its leader Balj to al-.Andalus, rhereby 
creating yet another faction for this strife-tom region. 
This unfortunate situation changed for die better with 
the establishment of an independent emirate in 756 by 
‘Ahd ar-Rahman lad-Dakhil. ‘Abd ar-Rahman was the 
only Umayy.nl prince to escape the slaughter of his 
family at the hands of the ‘Abbasids, who took over the 
Muslim empire from the Umayyads. Safe in al-Andalus, 
he declared political independence from rhe ‘Abbasids, 
although he continued to recognize their authority in 
religious matters. 

The Independent Emirate 

The Andalusian Umayyad dynasty ruled Iberia 
from 756 until 1031. During this time, science and 
learning flourished, redid the arts. Al-Andalus achieved 
a level of sophistication unmatched in Europe at that 
time. In the shadows, it attracted significant numbers of 
Bmjah (or Mushakisin, to use their Arabic name), who 
had begun to believe rhe Moors could create the utopia 
of which they dreamed. The rift between the Muslim 
and Christian branches of the Lasombra grew as the 
Ashirra arrogantly pressed theirdaimsover their Chris¬ 
tian brethren. Certain Assamites also gained a greater 
measure of domain in al-Andalus during this period. 
Indeed, shortly after the mortal ‘Abd ar-Rahman fled 
Damascus, the ancient Assamitc warrior I lilel al-Masaan 


arrived in Cordoba. One of the first of Haqim’s brood to 
convert to Islam, he was a powerful force and quickly 
established himself as Sultan of Crirdoba, with a claim 
to domain across Moorish Iberia. Al-Masaari bud been 
a warrior before he became a schemer, however, and was 
happy to let his sultanate's affairs be managed by 
Assamite viziers and Lasombra aids. 

‘Abd ar-Rahman based his power upon an Arabic 
aristocracy affiliated with his dynasty and lavished 
nches and power on these allies. At the same time, he was 
ever mindful of the slightest sign of rebellion or any 
undermining of his aurhoriry, horh of which he punished 
with great ruthlcssness. 'Abd ar-Rahman was also a chain - 
pion of Muslim orthodoxy, protecting the faith against all 
opponents. Titus, he launched a series of campaigns 
against the Chnstian state of Asturias. In the eastern part 
of Iberia, he was troubled by intrigues of the ‘Abbasids, 
while in the north he had to cope with rhe ambitions of 
Charlemagne. Fortunately for al-Andalus, Charlemagne 
proved incapable of taking control of Iberia. The Franks 
had to be content with occupyingonly the Spanish March 
in modern Catalonia. While far less than they had hoped 
for, this occupation hemmed in rhe Muslims, which 
emboldened Ventruc and Lasombra. 

‘Abd ar-Rahman I s successors, Hisham I and al- 
Hakam 1, spent much of their reigns dealing with unrest 
among the Arab nobility. A massive rebellion in Toledo 
required the hiring of large numbers of Berber and Slav 
mercenaries — as well .in new taxes to pay for them. 
Unsurprisingly, such a move proved almost asdisastrous as 
rhe rebellion itself, creating further instability. Despite the 
best efforts of both the Brujah and Christian Lasombra to 
Like advantage of the situation, the Muslims were able to 
regain their footing, proving once more that mortals 
determined rhe destiny of Iberia, not Cainites. 

‘Abd ar-Rahman I l’s reign is remembered as a rime of 
political, administrative and cultural regeneration. During 
bis time as emir, he embarked upon an impressive program 
of “eastemizing" Iberia, that is, turning al-Andalus into a 
proper Muslim country like those in the Middle East. 
While largely successful. d\is program met with resistance 
from the Mozarabs, or Arabic-speaking Christians. En¬ 
couraged by the leaders Alvaro and St. Eulogio, they 
sought to encourage resistance to tire Muslims through 
acts of martyrdom. Most commonly, this involved publicly 
reviling the Prophet Muhammad, an offense punishable 
by death from 850 onward. The emir reacted remarkably 
calmly to this wave of blasphemy by encouraging those 
accused to repent and thereby avoid the penalty. Never¬ 
theless, a conservative taction wirhm the Mozarabic 
community kept this resistance active tor nearly a decade, 
resulting in 53 executions before ecclesiastical authorities 
stepped in and discouraged any further martyrdom. The 
Chnstian Lasombra took advantage of these persecutions 
to Embrace several Mozarabs, who formed a corps of anti- 
Muslim firebrands to battle against the Ashirra. 
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In foreign policy, ‘Abd ar-Rahman il showed a con¬ 
cern for diplomacy. I le exchanged ambassadors with both 
the Byzantine Empireand the Frankish king Charles II the 
Bald. He was also able to confront theconstantly growing 
incursions of the. Vikings, whom he defeated in the 
vicinity of Sevilla. Finally, ‘Abd ar-Rahman II established 
permanent defenses against these northern invaders (and 
the emherjar vampires who traveled with diem) by die 
creation of two naval bases, one on Atlantic at Sevilla and 
another on the Mediterranean at Pechina. These bases 
curtailed the Viking threat to Iberia. 

11(iwever, the great emir’s successors were confronted 
with a new problem, which was just as dangerous: Muslim 
converts known as muunlkids. I he muwcAuk formed the 
majority of Iberia's population, hut they lacked political 
power commensurate with their overwhelming numbers. 
Consequently, they rose in revolt in both the north and 
the south of the peninsula in 879. 71k- revolt lasred, in one 
form or other, for 50 years. In order tonipasimilar problem 
among the Ashtmt in the bud, Sultan Hamid al-Dossadi 
initiated reforms within his domain of Sevilla. I le liberal¬ 
ized the hierarchy, allowing non-Arabs to gain positions 
of power within hi.s realm. 

By 910, the muwalhtd unrest had ended and the 

Umnyyad:, were once more safe on dicir thrones. During 

this time, the Muslim Lasombra (called the Qabilat al- 


Khayal, literally the “('Ian of Shadows") likewise consoli¬ 
dated their grip on Iberia, to the chagrin of both their 
Christian and Muslim rivals. This fact also weakened the 
Assam lies (or Banu Haqtm); without a threat to the 
survival of Islam in the peninsula, the Saracens seemed 
almust anachronistic. Their influence in the region reached 
a low point — a position from which they would not 
recover for some time. 

The Caliphate of Cordoba 

Although very much concerned with Iberian matter' 
‘Abd ar-Rahman 111 did not neglect international diplo¬ 
macy. In particular, he found himself dealing with the 
issue of Iberia's relationship to the Ahbasid Caliphate it 
Baghdad. Until 910, there existed religious unity among 
the Muslim domains, each one acknowledging the ulti 
mate authority of die caliph in Baghdad. Once rhe Fa turn b 
declared dieir own caliphate in Tunis, this situation 
changed and ‘Ahd ar-Rahman 111 took advantage of it, 
Thus, he adopted the title of caliph in 929, proclaiming a 
new regime, known as the Caliphate of GSrdoha. which 
would rule al-Andalus for more chan a century. Ironically, 
Chtistian Cainites saw this acnon as positive for their own 
cause, for it assured them that Islam was no longer united. 
They rightly believed they could use the dissent within irs 
ranks to wreak havoc. 
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Meanwhile, the Christian kingdoms of the north 
continued to make war on al-Andalus. 'Ahd ar-Rahtnan 
HI suffered a severe defeat in 9 Wat Simancas. Fortunately 
for him. the internal weakness of the Kingdom of Letin 
enabled him to restore Ins domination of the peninsula 
through political means. He consolidated his position 
through several embassies to I loly Roman Emperor Otto 
I, to the Christian sovereigns^ the peninsula, n it he pope 
and to Byzantium. The corsair enclave in Fraxinetum in 
southern France likewise acclaimed his sovereignty. 

from Tunis, the Fatimid Caliphate endeavored to 
establish an empire that w< mid reach as far as rhe Atlantic 

and would include al-Andalus. In order to prevent 
Fatimid hegemony in the Maghrib, the Cordoban caliph 
occupied rhe North African portsofMclillaandCeuta by 
931. Intense naval warfare between the two caliphates 
coinc ided with t Iasi les i »n land anil attempts at subversive 
wars in m»rthwest Ati ica. In fact.' Abd ar-Rahmanalmost 
succeeded in overthrowing the Fatimid Caliphate by 
supporting rebel factions. The conflict dragged on for 
years, ending only when rhe Farimids conquered Egypt in 
969 and lost interest in the Maghrib. This created a power 
vacuum that was rapidly filled by rhe Uraayyads. 

As rhe Christian Lasombra had suspected, Islam was 
now hopelessly rent with internal conflicts, both in day 
and night. The Iberian Ashirra now spent as much time 
fighting one another as they d id fighting against Chr ist ian 
enemies, despite the best efforts of Hilel al-Masaari and 
other charismatic sultans. The Suluut of Sevilla, rhe 
Toreador Haytham ibn Jakccm, formed a short-lived 
movement within rhe Ashirra that advocated unity in the 
face of the Christian threat. Unfortunately, Haytham fell 

to the sumc infighting he hoped to end an ironic fate 

for so forward-thinking an Ashirra. 

‘Ahl ar Rahman 111 was succeeded by his son al- 
Hakain II in 961. who also adopted die title of caliph. I lis 
reign was peaceful; he succeeded in resolving the problem 
of the Maghrib thanks to rhe incredible strategic ability of 
his general, Ghalib, and the policies of his advisor, 
Abu'Amir al-Ma’afiri, who was known as al-Mansur, "the 
Victorious One." Upon rhe death ofal-Hakam, his yimng 
son, Hisham II al-Mu’ayyad, occupied the throne.Hisham 
II grew up under the tutelage of his mother, Aurora and 
the vizier Ja’fnr il-Mushah. In 978, al-Mansur eliminated 
the vizier and seized control of the govemmenr. He then 
used his influence to weaken the position of the caliph, 
delegating all real authority to himself, becoming the tme 
power behind rhe throne 

Al-Mansur used his newfound power to conquer 
most of the Maghrib, which he transformed into rhe 
viceroyalty of C6rdoba. lie likewise prevented rhe 
growth of the Christian kingdoms of northern Iberia by 
attacking rheir domains with great regularity — ap¬ 
proximately every six months. He showed no mercy 
ti ward them, sacking theircapitals as often as possible. 
With the support of a professional army consisting 
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predominantly of Berbers, who obeyed him without 
question, al-Mansur sidestepped rhe Arab aristocracy, 
who were largely opposed to his weakening of rhe 
caliph’s authority. He likewise avoided dealing with die 
slaves, many of whom had achieved positions of author¬ 
ity within the government. The result was an ext remely 
efficient, dynamic kingdom, but one that depended 
almost entirely upon his continued rulership. 

A1 Mansur was everything the Lasombra could 
want in a leader: strong, decisive and rational. He 
understood the strengths and weaknesses of his position 
ami used them wisely. He surrounded himself with the 
greatest poets and artists of his age, as well as great 
philosophers and religious thinkers. Al-Mansur like¬ 
wise continued his program of regular raids against the 
Christian kingdoms, winning over 50 battles by rhe 
time of his death in 1002. The question of whether to 
Embrace al-Mansur occupied many mghr.s among the 
Amtci Noctis, especially those with Muslim sympathies. 
Ultimately, it was decided (hat such a man would have 
to be drawn into the clan willingly, through a slow 
exposure ro the hidden truths. The Muslim Lasombra 
Ibrahim is said to have led the effort to bring al-Mansur 
into the shadow. That he failed is taken by most to mean 
the great man refused the offer. 

When al-Mansur died, his son, Abd al-Matilc Al- 
Muzaffar, continued his policies. He further weakened 
Hisham II and fought againsr rhe Christians, but had 
the misfortune to die prematurely. His brother 'Abd ar- 
Rahtnan Sanchuelo lacked the skill and determination 
necessary to maintain the structure built by his father, 
and an uprising that sought to restore the political rights 
ot Caliph Ilidiam II icsuhcd in Sam.luielo's death. It 
also spelled rhe end of the Umayyad dynasty in Iberia, 
although no one yet knew it, least of all the Muslim 
Lasombra. They were still smugly satisfied with the 
greatness of the empire al-Mansur had managed to 
create rhrough his unorthodox actions. 

The Kingdoms of 
the TrtlFAS 

‘Abd ar-R;ihman Sanchuelo's death resulted in years 
of unrest, most notably from 1009 to 1031. During this 
time, the social and political unity among Andalusians 
began to unravel — with unfortunate consequences for 
all. The result was anarchy and rheformntion of numerous 
independent kingdoms, or unfits. The political history of 
the period reads like an unintemipted series of civil wars. 
Preeminent is the confrontation between the Arab fac¬ 
tions, under the leadership of Sevilla and the Berbers, led 
by Granada. Over time, Sevilla succeeded in uniting 
southern al-Andalus under its banner. Only Granada and 
Malaga resisted this rising stare. This regime was Riled by 
al-Mu’tadid, a thoroughly unscrupulous man who pre¬ 
tended to have found the vanished Hisham 11 al -Mu’ayyad. 









Al-Mu’tadid was succeeded by his son al-Mu’tamid, who 
was known as a poet as well as a ruler. In the east, except 
for a brief period when the small state of Denia built a 
powerful fleet that enabled it to stage incursions ihruugh- 
out die western Mediterranean, the utifas preserved a 
certain equilibrium. Farther to die north, the Uufas wasted 
rheir time in interminable internal quarrels, much to the 
chagrin oi the Muslim Lasombra. 

The Christian states took advantage of the breakup 
of the Umavyad Caliphate. They slowly began to 
expand their borders, retaking lands lost centuries 
tafnrf However, the Christians lacked the pcpuln 
tions necessary to hold huge conquests. Thus, they 
moved conservatively and acted to build up the gains 
they did make. They imposed various taxes and tributes 
on the hiifas, most notably the paruis, a form of annual 
tribute by which the taifa kings could buy immunity 
from attack for another year. In point of fact, the punas 
were nothing more than protection money, but his 
tribure revitalized the economy of the Christian states. 
It also created friction between the Muslim rulers of the 
tai/as and their own subjects, because the kings con¬ 
tinually imposed more burdensome taxes to generate 
sufficient funds to buy oil the Christian kingdoms for 
another year. When cash was lacking, the taifas devalu¬ 
ated their currency, minting new coins. The Christians 
would not accept this, however, and the taifa kings 
were then forced to increase taxes yet again, alienating 
them from their subjec ts even more. The extravagant 
luxury in which the kings maintained themselves only 
added to popular resentment and further destabilized 
rhe Muslim hold on Iberia. 

At Night Among the Taifas 

The rise of rbe taifas was a heyday for the Lasombra 
on both sides of the religious divide. With the collapse 
of Cordoban central authority, the Assam ite Hilel al- 
Masaart's claim to overall domain became impossible 
to enforce, and other sultans rose to places of promi¬ 
nence In Granada, the Lasombra Badr made his 
presence known, although his power would only rise to 
shake the peninsula in later centuries. More troubling 
was rhe rise of Miriam bint Aisha in C6rdoba. A 
Lasombra mistress of intrigues, she claimed no official 
domain (and even publicly supported al-Masaari as 
sultan), bur in private she began to weave a web of 
influence. The instability of the taifas suited her needs, 
the good of the Muslim cause he damned. 

Unsurprisingly, this course of events suited the 
CluiMian Lasombra quite nicely. The whole of the 
eleventh century was a splendid time for them, as they 
both strengthened their hold on die Iberian Church 
and weakened their Muslim rivals. As they did so, they 
displaced the last Vcntrue with any real authority, 
whose antiquated approach to the Muslim occupation 
had weakened them greatly. 


During this time, rhe Gangrel elder Shabaqo rhe 
Nubian also announced his conversion ro Islam. The 
Animals had rejected Muslim faith just as they had 
Christianity, asa weak calling for mortal sheep. Shabaqo, 
an ancient of the clan, however, had found sc >me strung 
and faithful allies among the Asliirra and listened to 
their stories of the Prophet. 1 lilei al-Masaari, both a 
Muslim and a terrible warrior, was the closest thing 
Shabaqo had to a friend. It was he who guided Shabaqo 
to an Ashirra imam when he was ready to convert in 
1005. Although some Gangrel called him weak and 
some Ashlrra railed him blasphemous, he anJ bm 
childer became an important part of rhe unliving mo¬ 
saic of al-Andalus. The term “Taifa Gangrel" soon 
came to mean those Animals who followed a Muslim 
warrior's code and spread heyond the peninsula to the 
rest of the Muslim world. In Iberia, they preyed only on 
Christians and Jews, a fact that marked them for par¬ 
ticular hatred by Cainitcs promoting the Reconquista. 

T he HLMOKmms 

Just how vulnerable Muslim Iheria had become 
became clear with rhe Castilian occupation of Toledo 
m 1085. Toledo vvas the kev to the Meseia Central 
Plateau and therefore to the entire peninsula, and its 
fall rightly alarmed the remaining uufa kings. For help 
stemming the rising Christian ride, they looked to a 
powerful Berber confederation in northwestern Africa 
called the Almoravids (literally, ‘Those Dwelling in 
Frontier Fortresses”). Tire Berbers were quite willing to 
help restore Muslim hegemony over Iheria. Their ruler, 
Yusuf ibn i ashufin entered the peninsula from North 
Alt iea and eventually reached rhe fields of Zalaca. 
norrh oi Badajoz, where he defeated a Castilian army 
under Alfonso VI in 1086. Although a blow to Chris¬ 
tian confidence, this battle had no lasringcorisequences, 

as Yusuf wris unable tocapitalize upon it and returned to 
North Africa. Almoravid policy in Iberia remained 
indecisive over the next two years, hut rhe siege of 
Aledo in 1088 convinced Yusuf that he needed to put 
nn end to the taifas if he were to rescue Islam in I Iberia. 

From 1090 onward he deposed the rulers of the 
laifas, beginning with those of Granada and Malaga. In 
1091, he did the same to the rulers of Almerfa and 
Sevilla, anti be followed in 109} with the ruler of 
Badajoz. Only Rodrigo Dfaz de Vivar, known as El Cid 
("rhe Lord" in Iberian Arabic usage), was able to resist 
the Almoravids. El (ad had established himself in an 
independent kingdom centered on Valencia. 

The figure of El Cid is an anomaly of Iberian 
history. At first, he served as a mercenary in rhe taifa of 
Zaragoza. Later, he became an independent prince in 
the east, mling over lands that were mainly inhabited 
by Muslims. 

El Cid had the good fortune, however, of finding 
efficient administrators among the Mozarahs in his 
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the resources to exploit it properly Throughout Aragon’s 
battles,Christian Cainites attacked their Muslim counter¬ 
parts. Led by warriors such as Tercio Bravo and Elieser de 
Polanco, they struck major blows against the Ashirra and 
furthered the cause of the shadow Rcconquista. 

Umar and El Cid 

For the Cainites of Iberia, the Alnioravid period is 
notable for two major factors: the arrival of the Assam ite 
Umar al-Rashid and the life of El Cid. Umar was a 
prominent member of the vizier caste who had been 
preying among the Berbers for many years. He saw in 
them the potential to reinvigorate the Muslim drive 
toward conquest and helped set the stage for the 
Alnioravid invasion. Umar set himself up in Sevilla, 
where he quickly helped end a period of vampiric 
instability by supporting the Bmjah Gerusah hint Yoav 
for the position of sultan. There he has remained, but 
his dreams of unity and drive among the Ashirra were 
quickly undone by the machinations of die Lasombra 
Miriam bint Aisha. The two remain rivals to this night. 

As for F.l Cid, like al-Mansur before him, he be¬ 
came the subject of fascination among Iberian Lasombra. 
Indeed, they almost worshiped him as a living embodi¬ 
ment of their ideals: decisive action and a willingness to 


domain, (hereby enabling it to prosper in these difficult 
times. In addition, hissuperb grasp of Almoravid tactics 
enabled him to overcome their greater numbers, lead¬ 
ing to several glorious victories. Upon his death in 
1099, Valencia fell into the controls of his followers, 
who heKI it until 1102. At that time, they were forced 
to evacuate and seek refuge in Castile. With the fall of 
Valencia, the Almoravids were able to expand their 
conquests in the peninsula, culminating in the fall of 
Zaragoza in 1110- 

Ironically, the fall of Zaragoza, marked the beginning 
of the end for the Almoravids. The Aragonese king, 
Alfonso I. and his stepson, Alfonso VII of Castile, began a 
series of attacks against the frontiers of the Muslim do¬ 
mains, many of which weir quite successful. Moreover, the 
Almoravids found themselves distracted by religious upris¬ 
ings in North Africa. Consequently, they were unable to 
fight back against the renewed assaults of Aragon and 
Castile. So precarious was the Almoravid position that 
they were forced to hire Christian mercenaries to mount 
even a feeble defense against rheir enemies. In 1118, 
Zaragoza tell to Aragon, which likewise conquered a large 
part ofthe valleys of the J aldn and the J iloca.Thc Almoravids 
managed to defeat the Aragon use ar Fraga m 11 34, but 
their victory proved ephemeral because the Muslims lacked 









Jo what needed to be done, whatever the cost. Just like 
al-Mansur, the clan ruled that he had to he brought to 
the Embrace if he were to come under the shadow, and 
just like al-Mansur he seemingly refused. Since his 
bones have been moved to Burgos, the tomb of El Cid 
serves as a rallying point for tine shadow Reamquisia 
against the Ashirra. Cainites like Tcrcio Bravo — a 
former companion of El Cid — still use his memory to 
inspire a new generation of vampires to take up his 
mantle in the fight against the Moors. (For more on El 
Cid, see sidebar.) 

The Almohads 

Umar al Rashid was not an Assamite to be easily 
thwarted. He knew that other Berber dynasties were on 
the rise and he bided his time. He used catspaws in 
North Africa to back the rise of one such dynasty - the 
Ahnohads (“Those Who Affirm the Unity of God") 
most notably through the instrument of zealous young 
warriors of his clan. He knew rhe dynasty would turn its 
sighrs on Iberia at last. This hope was jusnfied when 
‘ Ahd al -Mu’min became leader of the dynasty in 1130. 
He decided that the only way to restore Muslim power 
in Iberia was first to conquer the remaining t cdfas and 
impose direct Almohad dominion over the region. 
Only then, he reasoned, could Islam triumph over the 
Christian states of the peninsula. Umar quietly sup¬ 
ported this policy, working behind the scenes to weaken 
any taifa that stood in the way of the Almohads, such as 
thatoflbn Mardanish. ruler of Valencia, Murcia, Jaen, 
Granada and Cordoba. The Assamite warriors rode the 
wave of Almohad progress, displacing stubborn 
Lasombra. Miriam bint Aisha saw some of her pawns 
fall in this w r ave but set about enacting her own 
counterintrigues. 

The Almohads assumed rhe title of caliph and used 
their newfound religious authority to introduce severe 
new laws and measures. Theii intention was to 
strengthen their empire through religious unification. 
Thus, they compel led both Christians and Jews in their 
domains to convert to Islam or emigrate a decision 
that greatly bolstered support against them in Iberia. 
Nevertheless, these strictures seemed ro have a benefi¬ 
cial effect, as rhe Almohad empire reached heights of 
power unseen in western Islam since the days of the 
caliphate of Cordoba. 

The Almohads then renewed the war against the 
Christians by defeating the king of Castile, Alfonso 
VIII, in 1195 at the Barrie of Alarms. The victory whs 
a great one for the Almohads. Unfortunately, they 
proved no more able to capitalize on it than had rheii 
predecessors, the Almoravids. This gave the Christians 
the time they needed to regroup for another series of 
battles, culminating in the Battle of Las Navas de 
Tolosa in 1212. 


Las Navas de Toi.osa 

Beginning in 1210, Alfonso VIII of Castile was 
preparing to launch a renewed attack against the 
Almohads. He launched numerous deep raids into 
Muslim territory, some of which finally drew the atten¬ 
tion of the Almoliad caliph, Muhammad al-Nasir. The 
caliph struck hack hard, eventually taking Salvatierra, 
a castle of rhe Order of Calatrava in 1211. News of this 
counterattack alarmed Pope Innocent Ill who promptly 

summoned a great crusade against the Almohads, which 

brought thousandsof reinforcements across the Pyrenees 
(under the command of die bishops of Narhonne, 
Bordeaux and Nantes). In addition, there came the 
troops and personal leadership of Sancho VII ofNavane, 
Pedro 11 of Aragon and Alfonso II of Poitugal. 

The result of Innocent’s summons was the largest 
Christian army in Spanish history, which assembled in 
Toledo in June of 1212, with the intention of tetaking 
Salvatierra — hut whose destiny was far greater. The 
huge army left Toledo on the 20th of July and entered 
the town of Mai agon, where the French crusaders razed 
and killed the entire p<filiation (despite the opposition 
of Castilians). Shortly thereafter, they entered Calarrava, 
where Iberian leaders signed an armistice wirh rh#> 
Moors. Ar rhis point, most of the foreign crusaders left, 
disappointed in rhe Iberians’ desire for peace over 
conquest. Nevertheless, the remaining rroops moved 
on toward Salvatierra. 

Meanwhile, rhe Almohad rroops were encamped on 
the level plain of Las Navas de Tolosa, just to rhe south of 
the Dcspenaperros pass through the Sierra Morena. TIk 
A lmohads had blocked a narrow canyon known as el 
M urculal. Through which I he Christian army would have to 
pass. The Christian army considered retreating, hut soon 
found an unknown pass, known as d Rcy, thanks to die¬ 
off orts of a local shepherd. Thus, the twoarmiesfinally met 
on July 16 and the battle erupted. 

The Castilian king, Alfonso VIII, commanded the 
center of die Christian army, while Pedro II com¬ 
manded the left wing and Sancho VII of Navarre the 
right The Castilian milttias were equally distributed 
among the three divisions. These infantry detachments 
were mixed with cavalry forces, a move King Alfonso 
believed would protect his flanks from envelopment. 
The Moors also resorted to a conventional arrangement 
of their troops in three units along a line with a reserve 
held hack. They also had an advance line of light 
skirmishers, whose thnisr against the Christian lines 

opened the battle. Archers and North African:, 

pied the center, while local Andalusian troopsoccupied 
thr two wings. 

The battle began in earnest when Christian forces 
hegan an advance against the Muslim skirmishers and 
scattered them while moving toward the main body of 
the Mixirs. The two armies then engaged in chaotic 
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El Cm 


Rodrigo Diaz de Vivar was bom in 104 ^ near 
Burgos, in Castile. The son of a minor noble and a 
wealthy mother, he was brought up in the household 
of the boy who would grow to he Sancho II of Castile. 
An excellent soldier, at age 22 he was named ttrmiger 
regis (commander of the royal troops) by his friend 
Sancho, and two years thereafter helped negotiate the 
m»ary rhafmade 7:irw«nnrriburnrynfCns;ril«*- Rvrhar 
time, his reputation as a general who would never lose 
was already firmly in place. 

Unfortunately, the Cid’s parmn Sancho died while 
attempting to annex Leon to the Castilian crown, and in 
.in ironic turn of events, was succeeded by his brother 
Alfonso — the former king of Leon. Recognizing talent, 
however, Alfonso invited de Vivar into hiscourt, albeit at 
a reduced rank, and arranged for a marriage to bb mccc 
Jimena, daughter (/the Count of Oviedo. 

However, de Vivar never fit in well at court, and 
in part icular his rivalry with his replacement as armiger 
Jeffs, one Count Garcfa Ordonez, proved to be Ills 
downfall. In 1079, de Vivar was on a mission to the 
kingdom of Sevilla when it was invaded by an army 
from Granada, supported by Garcfa Ordonez. Dc Vivar 
won a rescinding victory for Sevilla atCabra. This set 
the stage tor further conflict with Alfonso VI, and in 
1081, after an unauthorized raid on Toledo, de Vivar 
was banished. 

Alfonsosrivalssaw this asatiemeixkius opportunity, 
and for the next few years, de Vivar served in Zaragoza. 
L\iringthattimehewonvictoriesover Lerkinin 1082 and 
Aragon in 1084 It was during this time that El Gd 
acquired his other most famous epithet, El C ampeacbr 
(‘ The Champion"), ,md learned enough of politicking to 
lay the groundwork tor his future ambitions. By 1090, he 
was well on lus way to hiiving Valencia as a mHirary, and 
by 1092 he besieged the city after an act of rebel I ion by its 
qadi, ibn Jahhaf, resulted in die dcNith of the city’s ruler, 
Despite Almoravid assistance, ibn Jahhaf surrendered in 
May 1094. When the situation was settled, de Vivar had 
him burned alive. Over tlie next few years, while puta¬ 
tively a tnbutary of Alfonso VI, El Cid turned Valencia 
into his private kingdom, status cemented by the strategic 
marriages of his daughters to other potentates. 

Tlie Christian kingdom of Valencia did not long 
outlast us king, however. De Vivar died in 1099, and 
by 1102 the city was in Almoravid hands. Alfonso VI 
had judged it indefensible and burned what he could to 
ihe gr«nind. De Vivar’s body was removed and rehuried 
in rhe monastery of San Pedro de Cardona, outside of 


Burgos. His legend, however, lived on long after his 
death. The images of the unbeatable general, revered 
by Moor and Christian alike, coalesced into El eon tar de 
mio ('id (“Tlie Song of the Cid”), the epic poem of 
Gistile. His resting place became the center of an 
energetic “tomb cult” among mortals, and in death dc 
Vivar became eulogized and transformed into the sym¬ 
bol of the Retvrujiiista. 

Among the Shadows 

For goixl or for ill, Cainites have not been immune 
to this process of’ mythicization. Perhaps because (as it 
is said) lie turned down (heir offer of eternity, perhaps 
because they were genuinely awed by his achievements 
and bearing, the Lasombra of northern Iberia have 
formed their own tomh cult around rhe man. It is 
considered fitting tor a young Lasombra who is on rhe 
verge of being introduced ro Giinite society — or rhe 
Amici Noctis to stand a day’s vigil at the Cid’s tomh 
in hopes of being able to emulate his statecraft, nobility 
and military prowess. Members of the Shadow 
Rccunqwstu do so as well, though their purpose in the 
vigil is more to identify with de Vivar as Recnnquisunhr. 
Regardless, the tomb of rhe Cad is considered the 
nearest thing to a shrine for many marrial and Christian 
Lasombra on the peninsula, at least those less than a 
century and a half under die shadow. This, of course, 
means that equally young and hotheaded Ashirra make 
it a point to disrupt vigils, whenever possible. Normally 
theattacksare carried out just before dawn; < >rher time*, 
the Muslim Lasombra influence mortals to interrupt 
rhe vigils during rhe day in hopes of a fatal accident. 

It has been suggested that Archbishop Mongada 
himself has intervened with the head of die monastery to 
ensure rhar the vigils are undisturbed, and that he did so 
even before his Embrace. In any cose, the grounds of the 
tomb .ire always mysteriously empty of mortals when a 
Giinite arrives to pay his respects. A few brothers of tlie 
monastery are posted as discreet warcliers at a respectful 
distance, hut they serve mainly to keep the curious away at 
inappropriate rimes. Cainites. however, find that they can 
always pass with no difficulty. 

As important a symbol as de Vivtir’s tomh might 
be, no one has dared yet attack it personally. Even the 
most hotheaded Ashirra knows rhar rhe Cid is better 
left as a symbol of reverence than as a rallying cry for 
vengeance. As the Reamqw.sta pushes southward, how¬ 
ever, this may change, and if it does, all hell will break 
lixwe shortly thereafter. 
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combat Then, al-Nasir committed a portion of his 
reserve with the effecr of buckling the Christian lines, 
causing some of their forces to retreat. In fact, the 
retreat was so disheartening that King Alfonso consid¬ 
ered ending his life by entering the combat directly 
rather than face so humiliating a defeat. However, 
Archbishop Rodrigo Jimenez de Rada of Toledo sent 
his portion of the Christian reserve into battle, which 
stabilized the lines. This Turned the tide in favor of the 
Iberians, and the arrival of King Sancho’s wing finally 
broke rhe Moorish lines — including the caliph’s 
personal guard — sending al-Nasir into flight toward 
JaCn. 1 heir leader’s retreat shattered Moorish morale 
and they turned and fled, pursued by the Christians for 
the rest of the night. 

The Christ lan army spent the nexr day regrouping, 
assessing the number of Muslim dead and counting the 
booty. In the end. rhe treasure collec ted was so grear 
that it took over two thousand donkeys to haul it away. 
In a letter. Alfonso VIII vividly described the Christian 
victory to Pope Innocent III: "In order to show how 
immense were the numbers of the enemy, when our 
army rested .liter the battle for two days in rhe enemy 
camp, for all the fires which were needed to cook food 
.md make bread and other things, no other wood was 
needed than chat of the enemy arrows and spears which 
were lying about, and even then wc burned scarcely half 
of them." 

From that point, the tide of the Rcamqiiisui had 
turned irrevocably in favor of the Christians. 

Jews in Iberia 

While the grear struggle of the Reconquista rakes 
place between Muslims and Christians, the Jews of 
Iberia play an important parr that far outweighs their 
numbers. Howe i cr, their position is an a wk w ard i lire .as 
they can not be easily aligned with one side or the other. 
Indeed, there is evidence of a Jewish presence on the 
Iberian Peninsula as early as the third century. While 
there are some anti-Semitic laws passed during the 
Visigothic kingdoms (most notably by the seventh 
century king Egica, who was convinced there was a 
Jewish conspiracy against him), Jews were fairly well 
integrated into society under Visigothic rule. 

In the early eighth century, when Tariq ibn Ziyad’s 
forces entered the cities of Toledo. Cordoba, Elvira and 
Sevilla, they entrusted the care of those cities to the 
resident Jews. The same went for Granada, which earned 
the name iiluuruiiu ul'Yehud (Granada of the Jews) be¬ 
cause when the Muslim armies arrived, only the Jews of 
the city remained rn greet them. As tlhmnni, or “protected 
persons," Jew s enjoyed a fair bit of tolerance and prestige 
under the Umayvad emirate, and in many cases Jews were 
chosen to oversee the Jewish and Christian communities 
in occupied cities (though prohibitive taxes kept them 
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QABBALAH 

While the formal codification of Qabbalah 
rakes place in Provence in rhe late twelfth cen¬ 
tury, irs study spreads rapidly across the Pyrenees. 
By the mid-thirteenth century, Granada and To- 
lcd« > h< >st academies of Jewish study devoted to the 
new mysticism in its many forms. There is no 
codified Qabbalah at this point, though scholars 
point to rhe Sefer ha'Bahtr (an almost unintelli¬ 
gible collection of fragments that nonetheless did 
much to codify the notion of the septurot) as the 
first true Qabbalistic text. However, as the acad¬ 
emies in Iberia flourish,elements ofNeo-Platonism 
and other schools of thought are added to the 
heady mix of philosophies. Ir is from this that 
modern Qabbalah will be Kirn. 


from owning land). In some rare cases, Jews even rose to 
high star ic in under Islamic rule; the ibn Nagrella family, for 
example, provided two viziers of Granada, and I lasdai ibn 
Shaprut (915-970) served the Cordoban caliphs as vizier, 
diplomat and doctor. 

However, as various invasions surged back and 
forth across the peninsula, the status of Jews became less 
stable. In some cases, the Ahnonivids incited pogroms; 
in others, they turned temporary authority over to Jews 
as a means of divorcing the area from rhe Arab rulers 
who had just been displaced. While Jews were often 
early settlers of areas reconquered by Christian kings 
(their facility with Arabic often serv ing to make them 
useful administrators), ui most regions they were actu¬ 
ally regarded as the property of the king rather than 
landholders and citizens in their own right. 

J ews frequently served as rax col lectors under both 
Christian and Muslim authorities, in large part because 
rhe job was a particularly undesirable one. They also 
played a major role in trade, a role that remained 
unchanged regardless of whether Visigothic, Spanish or 
Muslim rule was entrenched, and they serv eJ as bankers 
ro both sides. Mosr notably, El Cid himself did business 
with rhe Jews of Cordoba, though as early as 1081, the 
Pope had been pressured to warn Alfonso VI of Castile 
about his tendency to put Jews in posii inns of authority 
over Christians. 

The conquests of the twelfth century finally de¬ 
stabilized rhe position of the Jews in Iberia. They 
produce more anti-Semitic legislation and pogroms, 
although the progression to the ultimate expulsion of 
the Jews in 1492 remains uneven. 

Geography 

While they are found across the lengthand breadth of 
Iberia, Jews tend to concentrate in cities such as Granada 
and Cordoba, and in the ports along rhe southern and 




















eastern coasts of Spain However, the growing oppression 
of the Almoravid and Almohad regimes has caused waves 
of mass migration to various Christian cities, most notably 
Toledo. There is also a reasonably solid population of Jews 
in the ( hristian north, with a strong agricultural history 
daring hack to at least the fifth century. Jewish merchants 
also do a great deal of Traveling, both along rhe coasts and 
through rhe interior of the peninsula. Moat large popula¬ 
tion centers across Iberia boasted at least a small Jewish 
population, and certain cities (especially Cdrdoba, 
Granada, Zaragoza, Sevilla and Toledo) are vibrant cen¬ 
ters of Jewish culture. 

Christian Iberia 

Soon after the Muslim invasion, fleeing Visigothic 
nobles and the mountain-dwellers of Asturias united in 
opposition to tire invaders under the leadership of the 
Gothic lord Don Pelayo. Liter generations would regard 
Pelayo's victory over the Muslims at Covadonga as the 
beginning of the Recorujuista. King Alfonso 1 expanded 
the Asturian kingdom by occupying Galicia after die 
witlxirawal of the rebellious Berbers stationed there. He 
also devastated the Duero River valley to the suudi, 
thereby creating an extensive buffer between the domains 
of Muslims and Christians. Many battles took place 
within this no-man's land over the following centuries. 

Meanwhile, the Basques regained their indepen¬ 
dence in the western Pyrenees, while the Franks drove 
the Muslims from Septimania in southwestern France 
and occupied northeastern Spain. Although 
Charlemagne failed to caprure Zaragoza in 778, the 
Franks captured Barcelona in 801 and occupied most of 
Catalonia. Later known as the "Spanish March,” this 
occupied region consisted of several counties under 
Frankish rule. Consequently, Catalonia maintained 
strong ties with both the Frankish empire and, later, 
France, both in terms of culture and politics. This long 
association eventually brought the region to the atten¬ 
tion of French Toreador, some of whom ventured from 
the north to this area. 

The Beginning of 
THE ReCONQCIISTA 

While the Catalans looked northward, the Asturians 
were firmly fixed on the south. Alfonso II placed hiscapital 
at Oviedo and attempted to restore the Visigothic king¬ 
dom that had existed before the Muslim invasion. In the 
late ninth century, his descendant Alfonso 111 took advan¬ 
tage of dissension within rhe Muslim ranks ro arrack and 
plunder their domains. He even succeeded in seising the 
powerful stronghold of Porto. Alfonso 111 also initiated the 
repopulation of southern lands that had been deserted 
-ince the time of the invasion. Alfonso constructed nu¬ 
merous forts and castles throughout die region as a defense 
against further Muslim incursions. So great were the 


numbers of these fortifications that the region was eventu¬ 
ally called Castile. During this time, the first chronicles of 
Iberian history were written, most of which emphasized 
the historical connection between the Asturian monarchy 
and the Visigothic kingdoms that had come before them. 
Thus was bom the myth of the Recunqiiista as a "recon¬ 
quest'' of wliat had been unlawfully taken by the Moors. 

Naturally, this myth suited the purposes of Clan 
Vcntrue. whose own authority had been usurped in the 
aftermath of the invasions. The Ventrue kept close 
watch over the Asturian dynasty, hoping to use them as 
a mortal/erde lance ro restore their domain to us Roman 
heights. However, such a plan proved shortsighted. As 
the Lasombra and even Brujah realized, the Reronqutsui 
was likely to take centuries and would be filled with 
many reversals and changes of fortune. The prudent 
course would therefore be to spread one's influence as 
w r idely as possible. 

Yet, the Ventrue continued in their belief that 
Islam was weak and required only a strong push to 
topple it. They may well have taken this belief from the 
mortals they moved among, seeing as the Asturian king 
Garcia I transferred his capital southward from Oviedo 

to f <-<5n — :i sign of Ki^ con I if li-nri- in nllimnre victory 
His confidence was altogether premature, and the ca¬ 
liphs of Cdrdoba proved far more vigorous than anyone 
had anticipated. They restored Muslim power in lbcri.i 
and renewed their raids against Christian lands. Thus, 
the tenth century was not the dawn of a new era for 
Christianity, hut one of both victory and defeat. Even 
the triumph of Ramiro 11 over 'Abd ar-Rahtnan 111 at 
Simancas in 939 was a hollow one. Ramiro found his 
Castilian subjects chafed under Leonese rule. I he 
Castilians were a hard and independent people and 
bore the brunt of the wars between the Asturians and 
the Muslims. Consequently, they resented having 
Leonese laws and traditions imposed upon them. Feman 
Gonzalez, the count of Castile, led the resistance against 
Ramiro 11 and laid rhe foundations for Castile's even¬ 
tual independence. 

The late tenth century proved even more problem¬ 
atic for rhe Christ lan states, as rhe power of the Muslims 
increased tremendously. Ambassadors from Le6n, 
Navarre, Barcelona and Castile all eventually jour¬ 
neyed to C6rdoba in order to do homage to the caliph 
Nevertheless, the Christians did not abandon their 
dreams of an Iberian empire that would one day govern 
the entire peninsula. The Astunans in particular con¬ 
tinued to dream of a Christian state centered on Leon. 
This idea proved especially comforting during the time 
of al-Mansur, when rhe Muslim general succeeded in 
conquering numerous Christian strongholds. He de¬ 
feated Count Ramdn Borrell in 985 and burned 
Barcelona. Three years later, he plundered Le6n, rhe 
center of Asturian power. Finally, in 997 he sacked the 
great Christian shrine of Santiago de Compostela — a 
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blow from which it took the Christians many decades 
to recover. Fortunately for them, al-Mansur’s death 
marked the effective end of the Caliphate of Cordoba, 
allowing them the time to rethink their strategies and 
marshal the it forces for the next stage of the Reconquista. 

Sancho the G reat and 

THE NAVARESE 1 lEYDEY 

Little is known of the earliest history of Navarre, 
but it is certain that neither the Romans nor rhe 
Visigoths nor the Muslims ever succeeded in perma¬ 
nently subjugating rhe inhabitants of rhe western 
Pyrenees, the Basques. These Basques thus retained 
their own unique language and culture well into the 
Middle Ages. The capture of Pamplona by Charlemagne 
in 778 was not a lasting victory. In rhe same year, the 
Basques defeated him at the Pass of Roneesvalles, a 
defeat commemorated in rhe epic poem La Chanson de 
Roland. In 806 and 812, the Franks again took Pamplona. 
When, however, the Frankish emperors were no longer 
able to give their attention to the outlying borderlands 
of their empire, Navarre began its development as an 
independent kingdom. 

The first King of Pamplona was Inigo Arista. His 
elder brother, Care fa Semen, had been duke ofVasconia. 
After the death of Inigo Arista in 852, the two territo¬ 
ries were united although the long captivity of one of 
the succeeding kings (in Muslim hands for 22 years) 
complicated matters. In 905, however, the Navarrese 
chose Sancho Carets (who was married with a 
grandaughter of Fomin, the previous king) to he mon¬ 
arch. Sancho had fought against the Muslims with 
repeated success and hail joined large portions of rhe 
peninsula to his personal dominions. Before his dearh. 
he completed the ReconquLsta in Navarre, having driven 
all the Muslims from the region. One of his successors, 
Garda Sinchez, sumamed the Tremhler, likewise en¬ 
gaged in a number of conflicts with the Muslims. 
During the rule of his grandson, Sancho III, called the 
Great, Navarre attained its greatest prosperity. He 
seized Pisuerga and Cca, which belonged to the King¬ 
dom of Leon. He also conquered Castile and ruled from 
the boundaries of Galicia to those of Barcelona. How¬ 
ever as was traditional at the time, at the time of his 
death, his holdings were divided among his sons, so that 
Navarre, Castile and Aragon became independent king¬ 
dom*, Tile country was never again united and 
neither was it ever as influential. 

Cainites of Navarre 

Navarre did not attract substantial attention from 
either the Ventrue or the Lasombra, both of whom were 
more concerned with affairs elsewhere, until well into 
the Christian-Muslim conflict across the peninsula. 
Consequently, Navarre became home to some other 
dans without a significant presence elsewhere in the 


peninsula. Chief among these were rhe Malkaviara, 
thanks to the Madman Roque, who became Prince of 
Pamplona shortly after the Frankish conquest of 812. 
He quickly established asizable domain within Navarre, 
one that has attracted others of his clan in the centuries 
since. The nigged terrain oi the region also attracted the 
attention oftheNosferatu. By rhe year lOOOorso, these 
Cainites were particularly numerous, thanks to the 
leadership of Ezkerra, a Basque patriot who claimed the 
countryside as his personal demesne. 

Sometime around the year 1000, Navarre became the 
haven for a lsrrakuwny group of Cainitc Heretics. Known 
as the Apostles of the Third Caine, these true believers felt 
Natscs, then Archhishijpof Nod, wasa profligate hedonist 
without any concern for the well being of the Heresy. 
Under the Icaderehipof Renezet, the Apostles used Navarre 
as the base from which to expand deeper into the Iberian 
Peninsula. Even in the thiitecnth century, they retain a 
sizable presence in Navarre. 

The Reconquista 
Continues 

The first battles of the next stage of reconquest 
included those launched by RamOn Borrdl, who sacked 
Cordoba in 1010 in revenge for past incursions into his 
own realm. Alfonso V of Leon likewise took advantage 
of the situation and restored his kingdom to promi¬ 
nence. In 1017, he held a general council in which he 
enacted the- first set of laws for his realm. Unfortunately, 
t he Christians squandered the ti me of Muslim w eakness 
by resuming their old squabbles jusr as rhe Lasombra 
had feared. A Ventrue leader named Gurierre attempted 
todisplacc the Malkavian Roque as Prince of Pamplona 
during this time. Although he failed (and met Final 
Death), it marked a time of Ventrue resurgence in many 
Christian realms. 

Navarre’shegemony under Sancho theGrear brought 
greater ties to northern Europe, especially France. French 
pilgrims became more and more common, as the route to 
Compostela became an important religious site for the 
whole of Europe. Monastic reform according to rhe French 
Cluniac model was introduced, as were French feudal 
customs previously unknown in Iberia. This contact with 
rhe rest of Europe brought Cainites of other clans to Iberia 
tor the iirst time, as well as strengthening the Toreador in 
the region. Iberia was no longer an isolated backwater, bur 
was slowly entering the mainstream of European society 
which proved both a boon and a hane to the vampires 
who had called the peninsula home for so long. 

The Growth of 
Christian Power 

By extending his rule over all die Christian states 
except Catalonia, Sancho rhe Great made the first steps 
toward the unification of Christian Iberia, hut they 
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would prove fleeting ones. Sancho treated his empire us 
his private properry and ordered that, upon his death, 
it he divided among his four sons as rheir inheritance. 
Doing so set hack the cause of Iherian tmiry and created 
further instability on the peninsula. Rich of Saneho’s 
sons bore the royal title, and Castile and Aragon were 
thereafter regarded as kingdoms. Vermundo III recov¬ 
ered LeiSn after Sancho’s death, hur Fernando 1 defeated 
and killed him in 1037. Taking possession ofLerin, he 
also assumed the title of “emperor,” a bold move thar 
implied a greater degree of control than he possessed. 
During the next thirty years, Fernando attempted to 
gain control of the entue peninsula by defeating his 
brothers and reducing the nearby Muslim srntes to 
vassal status. 

Meanwhile, Count Ramon Bercnguer I of Barcelona 
was actively fostering Catalan interests and relation¬ 
ships among the lords of Languedoc in southern France. 
I le a 1st) puhl ished I he earliest legal texts inc luded in the 
compilation of Catalan law later known as the Usmges 
de Barrel ma (“Usages of Barcelona**). This relationship 
between Catalonia and southern France continues well 
into the thirteenth cenmry, leading to the involve¬ 
ment of Catalonia in the conflict with the Cathars and 


other heretics. Likewise, it guaranteed the continual 
presence of the Toreador, whose interest in cross- 
cultural exchanges has always been strong. 

Following in the footsteps of his father, Fernando 1 
divided Ins realms between his sons, Sancho 11, who 
received Castile, and Alfonso VI, who received Ledn. 
The rwo brothers quarreled often and, after Sancho’s 
murder in 1072, Alfonso VI gained the crowns of 
Castile and Letfn. Before recognizing him as their new 
king, rhe Castilian nobility demanded that Alfonso 
swear that he had not brought about the murder of his 
brother, which he readily did. As to the truth of his vow, 
none can say, although there is circumstantial evidence 
linking himtothedeed. Among Alfonso's new Castilian 
vassals was Rodrigo Dfaz de Vivar, better known as El 
Cid. Rodrigo suffered because of jealousies at the court 
of the new king and was driven into exile. He then used 
his considerable skills as a mercenary, first for the 
Muslim king of Zaragoza and then for the king of 
Valencia, both of whom he served admirably. His 
exploits inspired both mortals and Canutes - as they 
do even after his death. 

Initially, Alfonso VI made the Muslim states his 
vassals, demanding rich tributes from them. 1 lowever, his 
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desire for self-aggrandizement was so great that he even¬ 
tually set out to conquer them all and achieve Iberian 
unity. The surrender of Toledo in 1085 not only extended 
his frontiers to the Tajo River hut also had great symbolic 
value. Possession of Toledo, the ancient seat of the 
Visigothic monarchy, enhanced Alfonso’s claims to pen¬ 
insular supremacy. He then proclaimed his power by 
taking the title “Emperor of Toledo” as well as “Emperor 
of Spam.” His might was so great that thousands of 
Muslims and jews decided to remain under his protection 
rather than flee. Among the many Lasombra who flocked 
to Toledo was Elieser dc Polanco, who has remained a 
dominant power in the city ever since. 

The fall of Toledo frightened the Muslims of south¬ 
ern Iberia. They appealed to an ascetic sect of Berber 
sealots known as the Almoravids for assistance. The 
Almonividsentered the peninsula and defeated Alfonso 
at Zalaca in 1086. They likewise conquered rhe inde¬ 
pendent Muslim kingdoms in an attempt to restore 
unity to Muslim Iberia. In this they were only partially 
successful. Their military might was such that they kept 
Alfonso on the defensive for the remainder of his reign, 
thereby hairing the advance of the Reconquista for n 
time. It was during this time that El Cid successfully 
rppulvd rhf* Almornvid attack on Valencia, securing 
the city for himself and his followers. Nevertheless, his 
untimely death in 1099 eventually led to the fall of the 
city to the Almoravids. 

Almoravid successes widened the ReconqMista, 
bringing assistance to Iberia from many northern Euro¬ 
pean countries, especially France. French knights and 
crusaders took up arms and stood beside their Iberian 
counterparts to tight against the Muslims. In doing so, 
they brought Iberia into even grearer contact with rhe 
wider world around it. For example, the reforming Pope 
Gregory VII demanded liturgical uniformity by requir¬ 
ing the acceptance ot tire Roman liturgy in place of the 
Mozarabic one that had been used for many centuries. 
Some Lasombra, such as Silvester dc Ruiz, believed this 
uniformity would serve Iberia well as it continued to 
press the Reconquista. Others feared it might create a 
backlash against the Church that would ultimately 
undermine its authority. Gregory also attempted to 
exert papal sovereignty over Iberia, but few of the 
countries there were willing to capitulate; Gregory did 
not press the issue. Nevertheless, the Church became 
increasingly important in Iberia, a fact Cainitcs did nor 
fail to notice. In the following decades, most clans 
Embraced a larger number of priests and clerics in an 

attempt to ensure tHoy Wad a voice in the iuturc. It was 

during this time that rhe infamous Archbishop Ambrosio 
Luis Monyada first came under the Curse of Caine. 

Alfonso VII became king of Leon in 1126 and 
restored the prestige of his realm. His coronation as 
emperor in rhe cathedral of Leon in 1135 was intended 
to assert Leonese claims to ascendancy throughout 


Spain. However, the newly formed federation of Aragon 
and Catalonia as well as the newly independent king¬ 
dom of Portugal soon offered a daunting challenge to 
these claims. Once again, the few Ventrue still playing 
their imperial hopes in Iberia found their attempts to 
arrange a single Iberian kingdom thwarted by the very 
mortals they hoped to manipulate. Tins served the 
interests of the Lasombra, who had no desire to see a 
Ventrue-dominated state gain power in the peninsula. 
Thus, the first half of the twelfth century saw yet more 
infighting among the Christian kingdoms rather than 
the success of the Rcamquisui. 

Meanwhile, Alfonso I of Aragon extended his 
frontiers to rhe Ebro River by capturing Zaragoza in 
1 118,1 U- then proceeded to march deep into the heart 
of Muslim territory, where he liberated the Mozarabs of 
Granada and resettled rhem in Aragon. From that 
point on, few Mozarabs remained in Muslim temtorv. 
Consequently, the Toreador t<x>k an increased interest 
in Aragonese affairs, Embracing several Mozarabs is a 
means i if prescrv iug i heir ways in the face of Aragonese 
centralization. These Mozarabic Cainites thus served 
the I orcador as unliving memories of a lost culture 
another casualty of the Recorupusta 

Before he died, Alfonso willed his realms to the 
military orders of the Hospitalers and the Templars as 
well as to rhe Church of the 1 loly Sepulcher in Jerusa¬ 
lem. However, his people rejected this arrangement, 
tearing that these French-dominated orders would ex¬ 
ert even more control over their country. The Navarrese, 
who had been ruled by the kings of Aragon since 1076, 
chose their own monarch, Garda IV Ramfrez in 1134, 
while rhe Aragonese asked rhe dec eased k ing's brother, 
Ranuro 11, to leave rhe monastic life and accept the 
crown. Ramiro was reluctant to do this but felt some 
obligation to his narivc land. Therefore, he left the 
monastery long enough ro marry and father a daughter, 
Petronila, who could then inherit rhe kingdom after 
him. Shortly thereafter, he returned to the monastery 
and again took up the life he had abandoned. 

In 1137, Petronila was betrothed ro Count Ramon 
Berenguer IV ol Barcelona, who took up the adminis¬ 
tration of Aragon. Their child, Alfonso II, united the 
kingdom of Aragon and the county of Barcelona, creat¬ 
ing yet another united crown. There were numerous 
obstacles to this union, chief among them being the 
linguistic and cultural distinctiveness of each realm. 
Among the vampiric courts, rivalries between Lasombra 
and Toreador also worked to undermine unification. 
Ncvci 1 1 K'li'ss, 1 1 ie union has endured and given Aragon 
access to the sea, making it a maritime power whose 
reach extended far beyond the confines of the Iberian 
Peninsula. Nevertheless, the “Crown of Aragon," as it 
became known, did not become a unified state. Instead, 
it consisted of two distinct regions, each with irs own 
laws and traditions. 
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As rhe Almoravid empire collapsed, the Christian 
states attempted to take advantage of the situation. They 
increased their raids against the Moors and played one 
faction against the other. The peninsular kingdoms also 
received aid from other European states. It was this mote 
than anything that characterized the middle of the twelfth 
century: cooperation on the part of Christian states. 
Whereas the Muslims warred among themselves and 
seemed more interested in settling internal scores, the 
Iberian Christians regularly appealed to soltdanry in rhe 
luce of the Muslim threat. Under rhe leadership of dy¬ 
namic leaders like dc Ruiz and his childe Monyada, 
Christian Caimtes followed suit. 

The Rise of Castile 
and Aragon 

The appearance erf the Almohads initially put many 
Iberian Christians on the defensive, hut they were not 
willing to give up their dreams of rhe Reccmqmsta. Thus, 
King Alfonso VIII of Castile and King Alfonso II of 
Aragon signed a treaty in 1179 that indicated which parts 
of Muslim temtory they would have jurisdiction over as 
the Reconqitwca expanded. Castile gained lights m 
Andalusia and Murcia, while Aragon gained Valencia. 
Unfortunatcly, Alfonso VI11 of Castile was unsatisfied 
with limiting his conquests in such a fashion. He therefore 
turned his attentions to his Christian neighbors, who 
resisted him, hut nor without weakening the coalition 
that had been so united for decades. Thus, in 1195 Castile 
suffered a disastrous defeat by the Almohads at Alarcos, 
just south of Toledo. 

1 Vspite the Castilian king's ambitions, rhe strength 
«d i lie Alim thads forced the other Christian states to seek 
acctwntru da t ion w ith him, and with renewed cooperation 
came renewed success. Sancho VII of Navarre and Pedro 
II of Aragon joined Alfonso VIII and Portuguese and 
Leonese troops in 1212, when they triumphed over the 
Almohads at tlx- epic Rattle of Las Navas de Tolosa (see 
p. 27). This remarkable victory marked the beginning of 
tlx end of tlx- Almuhad empire in Ilxria, as it opened the 
territories of Andalusia to the Christian armies for the first 
time in centuries. It was only a matter of time before rhey 
would overwhelm their Muslim enemies and usher in the 
endgame of the Reconquis&i. 

The Rise of Catalonia 

The Crown of Aragon is a double kingdom, con- 
visaing of two united but separate realms. As King of 
Aragon, its ruler takes a leading role in the Reconquisui. 
As Count of Barcelona, however, he maintains strong 
tics to southern France, where several French lords 
were their vassals. Thus, when Pope Innocenr III pro- 
c I aimed a crusade against rhe Albigensians in 1209, 
Pedro II became embroiled in the conflict. He had no 
love for the dualist heretics, but he rightly worried that 


rhe presence of so many French crusaders in the area 
would evenmally undermine his own feudal power. 
Thus, he acred on behalf of his French vassals, some of 
whom were sympathetic to rhe Albigensians. This 
contributed to Catalonia’s importance to both rhe 
Cainite Heresy and the Apostles of the Third Caine, 
each of which maintains havens in rhe country. 

The Downfall of Navarre 

After the murder of Sancho 1V in 1076, Alfonso VI 
of Castile and Sancho Ramirez of Aragon ruled jointly 
in Navarre. The towns south of the Ebro and the Basque 
provinces went to Castile, w hile the remainder went to 
Aragon, which retained them until 1134. Alfonso the 
Fighter, hrother of Pedro Sdnchez, secured for the 
country its greatest territorial expansion. He wrested 
Tudela from the Moors in 1114, reconquered rhe enrire 
country of Bureba and advanced into Burgos. In addi 
tton, Alfonso added numerous other possessions to his 
realm, once again enlarging Navarre’s border though 
never to its former extent. 

When Alfonso died in 1134 with issue. Navarre and 
Aragon once again separated. In Aragon, Alfonso's brother 
Ramiro became king. In Navarre, Garcia Ramirez, a 
grandson of Saixhu rite Great, took the throne. Garcia 
was a weak king wlx» was obliged to surrender Rioja to 
Castile in 1136 and Tarragona to Aragon in 1157 Fur¬ 
thermore, he was compelled to declare himself a vassal of 
King Alfonso VII of Castile. Garcia was utterly incompe- 
te nt and at various times was dependent upon die revenues 
of churches and convents. During Garcia’s unfortunate 
reign, the power of both rhe Malkavians and Nosferaru 
grew, ami significant numbers of Ventrue and Lasombra 
left the country. 

His son, Sancho Garcia rhe Wise, a patron of 
learning and the arts, as well as an accomplished states¬ 
man. fortified Navarre within and without. I le also gave 
charters to a number of towns and was never defeated in 
battle. The reign of his successor, Sancho the Strong, 
was more troubled. He appropriated the revenues of 
churches and convents, granting them important privi¬ 
leges instead. In 1198, he presented the See of Pamplona 
with his palaces and possessions in that city, this gift 
being confirmed by Pope Innocent III in 1199 While he 
was in Africa on an expedition against the Almohads, 
the Kings of Castile and Aragon invaded Navarre. 
Consequently, the kingdom suffered further degrada¬ 
tion, losing territories to both of its Chrisrian neighbors. 
The greatest glory of Sancho rhe Strong was the part he 
took in the battle of Las Navas de Tolosa in 1212. 
Through his valor, the victory of the Christians over the 
Caliph Muhammad al-Nasit was assured — although 
Navarre’s own future is less rhan bright. 

Portugal 

Alfonso Henriques, first King of Portugal, achieved 
through equal parts warfare and diplomacy the political 









independence of the country, as well as the enlarge¬ 
ment of its boundaries by conquestsof Muslim territories 
When Alfonso assumed the throne, the Muslims occu¬ 
pied more than half the kingdom he would one day rule. 
Although he declared himself king in 1139, it was only 
years later that he was able to obtain recognition of his 
kingship from Alfonso VII of Leon, to whom the 
territory of Portugal had formerly belonged. 

Early in his reign, Alfonso Henriques resolved to 
protect himself against the claims of Leon upon his 
realms. Thus, in 1143 he offered his kingdom to the 
Church, declaring himself the pope’s vassal. In addi¬ 
tion, he promised, for himself and his successors, to pay 
an annual feudal tribute of four ounces of gold to the 
Holy See. Pope Lucius II ratified this agreement, taking 
Portugal under his protection and recognizing its inde¬ 
pendence In 1179, another pope, Alexander III, 
confirmed Alfonso Henriques asking of Portugal, mark¬ 
ing the true beginning of this new nation upon the 
Iberian Peninsula. 

Having won this confirmation from the Pope, 
Alfonso Henriques gave up the idea of extending his 
dominions beyond tire Minho and the Douro Rivets, 
which formed its boundaries to rhe north and the east. 
Aft ei all, tit ling so would draw the ire of his former lord, 
the king of Leon — a situation he worked hard to avoid. 
Instead, he focused his attention on the southern lands 
held hv rhe Muslims. He launched regular attacks and 
used a wide variety of strategics to catch his enemies 
unawares, including late-night assaults on their settle¬ 
ments. In I 1 47, lie took rhe almost impregnable city of 
Santarem. Larer rhe same year, after a four-month siege, 
the great c ity of Lisbon fell to his arms. In this great 
victory, Alfons*> Henriques was assisted by a fleet of 164 
ships on their way to the Second Crusade. Once Lisbon 
was safely in Portuguese hands, he declared thar city his 
new capiral. Alfonso then appointed an Englishman 
named Gilbert its bishop and transported rhe body of 
St. Vincent to the cathedral. 

The capture of Lisbon marked the beginning of a 
long and successful partnership between the Portuguese 
and the crusaders, many of whom stayed in the region 
to assist with the Kccorujuista. Indeed, Alfonso Henriques 
did not even attempt to take the Muslim city of Alcacer 
do Sal until another group of crusaders arrived in 1158. 
With their help, the cities of Evora and Beja fell under 
his control. Unfortunately, Alfonso’s skill at arms ex¬ 
ceeded his ability to govern his conquests. Therefore, 
the Muslims soon recaptured all rite lands south of the 
Tejo River (the Tajo, in Spanish). Alfonso's last days of 
life were spent attempting ro hold his kingdom together 
— often without success. Nevertheless, Alfonso's reign 
can hardly be called unsuccessful. When he died in 
1185, the independence of Pornigal had been secured, 
it-s area doubled and the name of his kingdom was 
famous throughout Europe lor it 1 - persistent struggle 
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against the Muslims. Alfonso had thus achieved far 
more rhan many of his contemporaries. 

From the Cainite perspective, Alfonso Henriques 
had freed the westernmost portion of Iberia from the 
domination of the Ashirra. This served Brujah ciders 
quite well, as its elders on the peninsula had been 
seeking their utopia since before rhe coming of the 
Muslims. However, Alfonso’s alliance with the Church 
drew the attention of die Christian Lasombra, who 
began to infiltrate Portugal in small numbers. This led 
to squabbles between the Magisters and rhe Zealots, 
which in turn gave an opening to rhe Cainire Heresy 

Alfonso Henriques's successor, Sancho 1 contin¬ 
ued the work of Reconquista and a large part of the 
Algarhe region fell into his hands. Sadly for Sancho, 
the mk cesses of the Almohads again pushed back 
Portuguese borders, this rime to the Tejo River. Nev¬ 
ertheless, Sancho was a hard man not given to defeat. 
He resolutely resisted the Almohads and, as a show of 
his contempt, he was active in building towns and 
settling ho hard-won territories, thereby earning him¬ 
self the nickname the Populator. Sancho was also 
renowned as an avaricious man. During his reign, he 
amassed great wealth from his frequent forays into die 
rich territories of the Muslims. 

Upon his accession to rhe throne, Sancho asked for 
and obtained papal confirmation of his royal title, 
which protected him against his Christian neighbors, 
many of whom eyed Portugal as covetously as they did 
the lands of the Moors. Sancho himself was stow to pay 
the 1 loly See the tribute promised by his father, and the 
pruc i ice ended altogether alter his death — a sign that 
Portugal’s position was no longer so precarious as to 
make papal protection crucial. Portuguese Cainites pul 
up additional obstacles against clerical influence to 
prevent further spread of the Cainite I leresy or the 
influence of Lasombra with their claws in the church 
Portugal became a land in which vampires gained 
influence through soldiers and warriors rather than 
churchmen. 

Sancho continued to rely heavily on crusaders in 
his wars against the Muslims. In addition, he also relied 
upon military orders such as the Templars and 
Hospitalers, to which he gave great wealth and influ¬ 
ence in return for their protection of border castles and 
settlements in his domain. Sancho was also a supersti¬ 
tious man given to consulting with astrologers and seers 
for advice on many matters of state. In fact, a wise 
woman regularly traveled in his company, much to the 
consternation of rheclergy, who worried that his Chris¬ 
tian faith might suffer because of her presence. 

Such worries were well founded but not for the 
reasons the clergy suspected. Silncho's chancellor Julian 
had studied Roman law at die University of Bologna and 
aimed to increase royal authonty at the expense of the 
Church. For example. Sancho intervened in a dispute 


between the Bishop of Oporto and that city's inhabitant ,s 
ruling against rhe bishop. Pope Innocent III reversed the 
decision and punished Sancho by placing Portugal under 
an interdict — a punishment the king promptly ignored. 
He likewise came intoconflict with the BishopofCoimbra, 
whom he imprisoned and treated with great cruelty. In this 
way, Sancho proved to be the most venal of the Iberian 
rulers, pursuing die Reatru/imUi for purely personal radici 
dian religious reasons. 

Throughout the rest of his reign, Sancho attacked 
rhe rights and privileges of the Church In particular, he 
refused to recognise the jurisdiction of ecclesiastical 
courts. I Ie also did not accept the immunity of clerics 
from military service, a situation that led to many 
conflicts with ecclesiastical authorities. Though he 
made some concessions before hisdeath, the disputes he 
began lasted through the reigns of two subsequent 
kings. For nearly a century, the clergy and the crown 
were involved in a struggle over the limits of their 
respective powers. These disputes ultimately weakened 
Portugal’s vibrancy and made it easy prey for the grow¬ 
ing power of its Iberian neighbors, some of whom still 
eyed its lands and riches. 

Portugal’s early kings rewarded honorable service 
by extensive grants of lands. In these lands, they gave up 
royal jurisdiction. When their holders died without 
heirs, they often passed into the hands of the Church. 
In time, so much of rhe country was held hy monasteries 
or had passed into the hands of nobles that the rest did 
not produce enough revenue to meet rhe increasing 
expenses of government. The Portuguese monarchs 
tried to overcome the difficulty hy a revocation of 
grants, which naturally met further resistance from 
both the nobility and clergy. Despite his father's quar¬ 
rels with the Church, Sancho’sson Alfonso 11 took care 
toobrain the confirmation of his title from rhe Holy Sec 
in 1211. Though Alfonso II remains a generally peate- 
ful king, his followers fought beside the Castilians at rhe 
great Christian victory of Las Navas dc Tolosa in 1212. 

The Immediate 
Future 

Tl»r years alter Las Navas de Tolosa see the Chris¬ 
tian frontier move south at a rapid pace, but they are 
hardly years of simple surrender. In Muslim lands, the 
battle creates a power vacuum into which step some of 
the remaining taifas. rhe most significant being Murcia 
and Arjona. Murcia becomes a center of resistance 
against the Christian states and thus a haven for 
Ashirra bands hoping to strike a blow against the 
enemies of their faith. Arjona, on the other hand, 
becomes a vassal of Castile, even going so far as to aid 
theQnsrilians against other Muslim stares. This practi¬ 
cal approach enables Arjona to expand its borders to 
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include other surrounding domains, mast especially 
Granada. By the end of the thirteenth century, it is the 
only remaining taifa on the- peninsula - and a buffer 
stare between the rising Christian powers and the 
Almohad Empire in North Africa. 

Inrhenorth, 1213 sees the death ofPodro 11 of A ragon 
at the hands of a crusading army at Muret after he goes to 
the aid of his brother-in-law, the Count of Toulouse. 
Pedro's dearh is a blow from which Catalonian power in 
southern France never recovers, much to the chagrin of 
the Toreador. As the Almohad empire slowly collapses, 
the RecDntfuufci nears completion. Jaime I of Aragon uses 
Catalan naval power to conquer the corsair kingdom of 
Mallorca in 1229, which marks the first time the Crown 
of Aragon takes advantage of its newfound naval power to 
expand its influence into the Mediterranean. Tire con¬ 
quest of the kingdom of Valencia proves more difficult, 
especially as Jaime hecomesdistracted by events in Navarre 
Its king, Sancho VII, has no heirs, ami the growing 
presence of French pretenders to his throne becomes a 
growing subject of concern. 


Elsewhere, Alfonso IX of Leon expands southward 
toward the Quadiana River. He captures Merida and 
Radajoz in 1230, preparing the way of his eventual 
conquest of Sevilla later that same year. With the help 
of crusaders, Alfonso II of Portugal recovers Alcaccr do 
Sal in 1217, but by 1221, the old disputes reappear. 
Alfonso seizes church properry and compeU ccclesias- 
ties to plead before secular justices and serve in the wars 
of the Reconquism. The Archbishop of Braga thus con 
vokes an assembly of prelates in which he accuses the 
king of numerous crimes, including the renunciation of 
his Christian faith The king replies by confiscating the 
goods of the archbishop, who flees to Rome. Pope 
Honorius III dispatches three Spanish bishops to speak 
with Alfonso and resolve the situation. Unfortunately, 
this meeting achieves little, leading to Alfonso’s ex¬ 
communication a year later. Tire Pope then threatens 
to absolve the king's subjects from their allegiance and 
hand over the realm to any prince who cares to take ir. 
Threatened with the loss of the kingdom for which his 
grandfather had fought so hard. Sancho eventually 
relents, making concessions to the Church shortly 
before his death in 1223. 
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The t rhrist ian kingdoms of Iberia are the product of 
centuries of invasions and conquests. This fact has 
colored these lands in profound and lasting ways, mak¬ 
ing Iberian Christians a militaristic people, oftentimes 
given to resolving disputes through force of arms rather 
than diplomacy They can also be dark and brooding, 
those who know all too well that progress comes at a 
cost, often paid in suffering. 

The dawn of the thirteenth century secs this region’s 
people band t< >gether arid chart their own course for rhe 
first time since men first inhabited this unforgiving land. 
Alter centuries under the rule of outsiders whether 
they were (Carthaginians, Romans, Visigoths or Mus lims 
Iberians have seized control of their own destinies and 
forget! a new civilization here, one that is the inheritor of 
all these cultures while at the same rime transcending 
them. The kingdoms are a unique fusion of cultures that 
is simultaneously wonderful and terrifying. Such contra¬ 
dictions are the purview- of y<>ung and vibrant kingdoms, 
of course. Even the oldest among them is scarcely 500 
years old. Many — sue h as P< >rt ugal—have existed far less 
than that. Consequently, these realms possess a dyna¬ 
mism lacking in their contemporaries elsewhere on the 
continent. Rut they also have a legacy of bloodshed, civil 
wars, invasions, betrayals and conflict. 

Christian Iberia draws mortal men and women for 
many reasons. I hey have come to experience the birth 
of a new age and a new civilization, to witness the great 
victories of the Recotujmta — and to enrich themselves 
m the process. With each year, the Christians push 
hack the Muslim threat and absorb new territory and 
learning. These gains draw scholars, soldiers, mer¬ 
chants and priests to Iberia. In addition, ihe wealth of 
the Moorish kingdoms is only exceeded by rhe avarice 
of those who would seize it. Cloaked in the veil of faith, 
adventurers and opportunists flock to Iberia, seeking 
their fortunes beneath the banner of a holy crusade. 

Wherever mortals go, Cainites follow. Like a flame 
attracting moths, the Christian kingdoms of Iberia 
draw their share of unliving visitors as well. Many, 
particularly neonates, come to the peninsula for die 
same reasons ;ls their mortal counterparts: to witness 
God's plan untold before their eyes and claim recon¬ 
quered territory for themselves. Adventure beckons 
across the arid plains and craggy terrain, making it an 
ever more popular destination. 

Likewise, ihe strength of faith in these realms is 
contagious. Cainites of a spiritual bent cannot help hut 
feel that the hand of God is at work in this place, 
offering the promise of redemption to all who seek it 
earnestly. Yet faith is a powerful tool for manipulation 
as well; nor all who toil beneath the shadow of the cross 
do so for the love of Christ. Many mortals and Cainites 
have less than pious goals, and the chaos of Iberia offers 
them the chance to achieve them. 


Behind the scenes, vampirtc factions clash, each 
attempting to use rhe vibrancy of these kingdoms for 
their own purp*»ses. A loose alliance of Christian 
Lasombta clearly has the upper hand. Over the centu¬ 
ries, the Magisters’ willingness to hide their time and 
seek out the proper moment to strike have helped them 
to displace powerful Vcntruc lords. Some Brujah also 
command respect, especially in areas like Portugal, 
where new thinking has firmly taken hold. The Torea¬ 
dor are likewise intrigued by the new ideas huhbling 
from beneath these blood-soaked lands. Meanwhile, 

other Cainire cl:im and groups struggle to find a place 

for themselves, mirroring the efforts of mortal groups 
crushed beneath the armored foot of the Recorujuuta. 

Yet, for all their dynamism and vibrancy, the Chris¬ 
tian kingdoms also evoke a palpable sadness, a realization 
that their bright future has been purchased in blood and 
tears. Unlike Cainites, mortals exist only for a brief 
while. Although they arc quire willing to sacrifice 
themselves for ihe good of future generations, they do 
not do so without the regret that they shal I never see rhe 
fruits of their labors. Thus, while the Lasombra scheme 
and the Brujah plan their utopia, the mortals of these 
kingdoms struggle to make a better present for them¬ 
selves and a better future for their children. 

HrAGON 

A i agt >n derives its name (ft >in a tributary of the Ebro 
near Alfaro. The river forms an irregular e 11 ipse, txlunded 
on the north by the central Pyrenees, on the east by 
Catalonia and Valencia, on the south by Valencia and 
Castile and on the west by Navarre anil Castile. The 
country possesses some of the most mountainous terrain 
in the Iberian Peninsula perhaps in all of Europe. 
Aragon is surrounded on the north hy the Pyrenees, on 
rhe west by the Moncayo Mountains and on the south 
by the Montes l Imversales and the Sierra de Gudar. 

The Ebro crosses the counrry from northwest to 
southeast. Nearly all of rhe other rivers in this country 
are its tributaries. These topographical conditions have 
made the soil of Aragon very fertile. In addition, the 
mountains arc covered with great forestsand fruits grow 
abundantly. Contrasting this are the many parts of the 
country that are extremely arid and lacking in water, 
which has led to a relatively low population density in 
some areas. 

Lerida 

The city of Ldrida goes hack to Roman rimes, but 
the exact date of its founding is in question. A pre- 
Roman city called Ilerda existed in the general vicinity 
of modern Lcrida. During rhe Punic Wars, it sided with 
ihe Carthaginians. Ai the time, the city possessed a 
small population of Brujah with strong ties to Carthage, 
but that all changed with the Roman general Scipio's 
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defeat of Hanna in 216 BC. After that, Roman Ventrue 
moved into the city, either driving out or destroying 
their Brujah rivals. For centuries after that, the Brujan 
waged a low-level battle against the Ventrue. 1 lowcvcr, 
this battle ceased when the Moors captured the city in 
the early eighth century. Muslim Lasombra took ad¬ 
vantage of the conquest to displace both the Ventrue 
and Brujah elders. 

They retained uncontested control of the city until 
1149, when Ramon Berenguer IV took the city for the 
Crown of Aragon. When the city became the residence 
of the Aragonese king, ambitious and uncompromising 
Christian Lasombra entered the city and decided to 
clean house. Under rhe leadership of Anchel de 
Melgarejo, these Cainires systematically destroyed their 
Muslim brethren, despite appeals to the Amid Nnctis for 
intervention. Since then. Prince Anchel has exerted 
complete dominion over the vampires of the city. 
Rumors abound of Ashirra who survived the purge, 
which drives rhe prince to distraction. He has thus sot 
up an inquisition to find these Muslim Cainitcs — if 
they exist at all — and eliminate them once and for all. 

Description 

Because of its strategic position, Lcrkla has always 
been an important (and heavily fortified) holding, first 
to rhe Moors and then to the Christians. Its primary 
fortress is La Alcazaba, built in 1149. which dominates 
the portion of rhe city built on the right bank of the 
Segre River. The current structure is a development of 
an earlier Muslim citadel. Indeed, alcazaba is an Arahic 
word meaning roughly “fortress." During Moorish rule, 
tiie Cainite sultan of rhe city used La Alcazaba as his 
haven, a practice rhe Christian prince has not contin¬ 
ued. Instead. Anchel and his court occupy a series of 
buildings near rhe city’s new cathedral. 

The cathedral shows both Byzantine and Gothic 
influences (as opposed to the Arahic influence of most 
of Lerida’s other public architecture) and is under a 
constant state of construction. The foundation was laid 
only in 120) and it is unlikely it will see completion any 
time soon. This monumental undertaking lias brought 
artisans, masons and engineers from across Europe to 
participate. Among them have come Cainires as well, 
including displaced Ventrue seeking to regain their 
former status within the city. This has only added to 
Anchel de Melgarejo’s concerns about rhe stability of 
lus rale a concern shared by elders of Clan Lasombra. 

Politics and Religion 

Lerida’s importance derives from the presence of 
the court of King Pedro 11. Pedro’s goals are to extend 
Aragonese influence beyond the confines of Iberia and 
into the wider world of Europe. In this, he is strongly 
supported by his advisors, many of them manipulated 
by the Lasombra. For his part. Pedro has been seeking 
alliances with southern French lords. Indeed, the king 


hopes to secure himself a French wife as a way of further 
cementing his presence north of the Pyrenees. Some 
churchmen question their king’s interest in southern 
France, worry ing that his advisors may include hidden 
supporters of the Cat hats. 

Cainite Affairs 

Many members of the Cainite Heresy wish the 
Church’s concerns about King Pedro were warranted. 
Thus far, the Heresy and its allies have been thwarted 
in their efforts at gaining influence over the Aragonese 
court To some extent, this is a testament to the power 
of the Lasombra in Aragon. The elders of the clan seek 
to prevent anyone — even Heretical members of their 
own clan — from upsetting their plans for Aragonese 
growth and expansion. The Embrace of Pedro's half- 
sister Lucira in 1190 is only part of this agenda. Although 
Lucita has traveled across Europe as part of her service 
to her sire Ambrosio Luis Monyada and other members 
of the Amici Noctis, she keeps agents in Lcnda and at the 
royal court. Anchel, the local prince, has thus far been 
her ally, but he fears that rhe neonate has the making i »f 
a dangerous rival. 

Even more infuriating to rhe Heresy is that one of its 
offshoots, the Ajxwtlcs of the Third Caine, have suc¬ 
ceeded in placing one of their own within Pedro’s court. 
This member. Guillem Savall, acts neither directly nor 
through mortal agents. Instead, he observes events within 
the king’s palace, looking for evidence that the mortal 
ruler might be the Apostles' long awaited messiah The 
I leretics would dearly love to have the access to rhe king 
that Guillem possesses, bur rhe Apostles have rebuffed 
every effort to co-opt them. In this, Lasombra like Lucita 
seemingly aid them—although her motivations for doing 
so remain mysterious. 

King Pedro himself is uninterested in ecclesiastical 
matters. His fascination with southern France is driven 
more by politics than theology. Nevertheless, this has 
neither soothed die concerns of mortal clerics nor kept 
agents of the Cainite Heresy from attempting to gain a 
foothold here. Consequently, the Apostles of the Third 
Caine currently hold the balance of power. Both the 
traditional Lasombra and rhe Cainite Heresy are at¬ 
tempting to influence this small group to support rheir 
own cause as a defense against their opponent’s gaining 
too much power. Yet both factions are hampered by 
inflexible hard-liners. Lucita cannot deal too closely 
with the Apostles, as her sire Archbishop Monyada has 
nothing but contempt for the Cainite Heresy what¬ 
ever its form. Likewise, Nikita of Sicdeiz, the new 
Archbishop of Nod, is hard-pressed to make accommo¬ 
dations with the Apostles, for fear of seeming too 
conciliatory toward rhe schismatics. Thus, Guillem 
Savall finds himself in the enviable position of being 
courted by two inimical factions — and having little 
interest in supporting either. 
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Zaragoza 

The great city of Zaragoza is situated on the Ebro 
river. Before the Roman period, the site of Zaragoza 
appears to have been occupied by Salduba, a small 
Celtibcrian village of little consequence. In the first 
century BC, Augustus founded rhe colony of Caesar 
Augusta, making it the capital of a district and an 
important military outpost. Pomponius Mela called 
it “the most illustnousofthc inland cities of Hispania 
Tarraconensis."This new colony attracted Cainites 
of Clan Ventrue, who claimed it as their own- 

Zaragoza’s ecclesiastical diocese is one of the 
oldest in Iberia; its origin dates back to the coining 
oi the legendary mission of St. James — a fact of 
which there had never been any doubt among the 
Christian population of rhe city. Closely related to 
the tradition of St. James's founding of the church 
of Zaragoza are those of Our Lady of the Pillar anil 
of Saints Athanasius and Theodore. The two saints 
were disciples of St. James, who are supposed to 
have been the first bishops of Zaragoza. 

I lie city was the site of several Roman persecu¬ 
tions of Christians. St. Valerius was bishop of rhe 
city in the early fourth century and suffered martyr¬ 
dom during rhe persecution of the emperor Dacian, 


along with his deacon St. Vincent. The Ventnic prince 
of the city, Flavius Sidonis. encouraged this persecu¬ 
tion. Flavius was a devotee of Neoplatonic philosophy 
and was more than happy to see Dacian and St Vincent 
suffer at Roman hands. Local legend has it that Dacian 
captured many early Christians by means of a ruse. The 
emperor announced he would give freedom of religion 
to tiny Christians who left Zaragoza at a certain fixed 
time through designated gates. When the Christians 
did so. he had them put immediately to the sword and 
their bodies burned to ashes. These ashes were mixed 
with those of criminals, so that no veneration might be 
paid them, as Dacian was well aware of the powerful cult 
of martyrs already in the city. The legend goes on to say 
that a miraculous rain fell upon the ashes, separating 
those of the martyrs from those of the criminals, form¬ 
ing white masses in the case of the martyrs. These, 
known as the “holy masses” were deposited in the crypt 
of the church dedicated to St. Engratia, where they are 
still preserved St. Vincent was taken to Valencia, 
where he suffered a long and painful martyrdom at 
Roman hands. Meanwhile, St. Valerius was exiled to a 
place called Enet, near Barbastro, where he died. Al¬ 
though l he imthful transported ho relic i to R 0 J 11 for 

safekeeping during the Muslim invasions, his head and 
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arm were brought back to Zaragoza when Christian 
fori es had reconquered the city. 

In rhe fifth century, Zaragoza fell first to the Suevi 
and rhen rn rhe Visigoths. Nevertheless, St. Isidore of 
Sevilla extolled it as one of rhe greatest cities of Iberia 
during the reign of the Goths, while Pacensis called it 
“the most ancient and most flourishing” city of the 
region. The Gothic invasion did little to harm rhe 
fortunes of the Ventrue. Nevertheless, Flavius was 
appalled by the rough nature of the barbarian invaders, 
who cared lirrle tor Roman sophistication. Conse¬ 
quently, the prince swallowed Ins pride and quietly 
supported t he Church as a means ti > preserve something 
of Roman ways in Zaragoza. I lis gambit paid off, as the 
laudatory passages quoted above attest. However, 
Flavius's move also gave the Church untold power— at 
the expense of his ow r n. 

While under Muslim occupation, Flavius and his 
brood attempted ro court their opposite number among 
Moorish Cainitcs. The prince saw these Ashirra as 
cultured people with whom he could come to an agree¬ 
ment He hoped that he could use them as a means of 
weakening the strength of the Church in Zaragoza — 
.<11 the while rebuilding his own shattered authority. 

Initially, ibis rapprochement worked to the 
Vcntnic’sadvantage. At hissuggestion, several churches 
wi re converted for use as mosques, 1 iowever, the will of 
the Christian population only grew stronger. Tire 
Ashirra eventually concluded tluit Flavius’ advice had 
only invigorated the cause of Christianity in Zaragoza. 
Flavius soon found himself ignored by his Muslim 
brethren, who established n separate Cainite sultanate 
in 912, flouring his i hum of domain- For the next two 
hundred years, Flavius Sidonis was prince in name only. 

Alfonso I of Aragon defeated the Moors and took 
the dry on December 18, 1118. The newly appointed 
Archbishop of Zaragoza first resided nr rhe C 'hurch of 
the Pillar, hut on January 6, 1119, he consecrated a 
mosque, rcdedicated it to the Savior and moved the 
episcopal throne there. This Cathedral of Sr. Savior 
holds a great deal of symbolism for the people of 
Zaragoza because it was built on rhe site of an older 
church, which itself had been built on the site of one of 
the first mosques erected in rhe Iberian Peninsula. In 
local eyes, it represents not only the liberation of their 
city from the Moors, bur also rhe progress of the 
Rccotujuisw. Even some of the city’s Cainitcs hold the 
cathedral in similar awe — though few dare roapproach 
it too closely. 

The decision to move the episcopal throne to St. 
Savior was unpopular with the canons of the Church of 
the Virgin of the Pillar, who since 1135 have reclaimed 
the title of cathedral as well. Zaragoza is thus unique in 
having two such churches. The second cathedral is 
dedicated to rhe Virgin of the Pillar. The church 
commemorates the appearance of the Blessed Virgin 
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Mary on a pillar erected in honor of Saint James the 
Greater. Since rhe establishment of the episcopal thn me 
in St. Savior, this church has seen a sizable decline in its 
congregation. Except on feast days, such as the com¬ 
memoration of rhe Virgin’s apparition in January, the 
cathedral is often devoid of many mortals. Conse¬ 
quently, neonates and Caitiff sometimes find the 
cathedral a convenient meeting place. 

Politics and Religion 

Zaragoza is a strongly Christian city, Its former 
Muslim inhabitants have largely been driven out or 
have converted (typically under coercion). The city's 
small number of Jews suffer under numerous laws that 
restrict their movements and occupations. The people 
of Zaragoza have thus adopted a triumphahst attitude 
toward the Reconquista. They are certain not only of its 
ultimate victory against the Saracens hut also that God 
is clearly on their side. This attitude makes it almost 
impossible to convince them of the danger still posed by 
the Almohads — which frustrates their fellow Iberians 
to no end. Indeed, they show no greater inclination to 
actually taking up arms against rhe Saracens than any 
other on the peninsula, and they are even somewhat 
lackluster in rheir support when ir romps ro d.Ung more 
than simply praying and speaking about the wars 

Instead, the inhabitants prefer to engage in schol¬ 
arship and study. Ironically, this is a tradition begun 
under rhe hated Muslims, who made Zaragoza a ciry of 
learning. That reputation continues even today, al¬ 
though the Aragonese have as yet made little effort to 
improve the city’s college near the Plaza dc Maria 
Magdalena — a fact that rankles its inhabitants. The 
school attracts visitors, both living and unliving, and its 
grounds hide the haven of Alfonso Palacios, a Cainite 
physician fascinated by Arabic medical texts. 

Cainite Affairs 

Since rhe expulsion of the Muslims, Flavius Sidonis 
has regained his domain. The subsequent flight of the 
Ashirra left him the most powerful Cainite in Zaragoza, 
as well as the most experienced. His ability to survive 
during rhe Muslim occupation has earned him the 
grudging respect of the younger Lasombra who now 
flock to the city. 1 lowever, Flavius' disdain for Chris¬ 
tianity has not been softened over the centuries. If 
anything, he is even more fervent in his hatred, but he 
keeps his opinions to himself for fear of giving the 
Lasombra an excuse to depose him. 1 le has suffered the 
loss of his position once; he has no desire to do so a 
second tune. 

Catalonia 

Catalonia is the other major principality within the 
Crown of Aragon, located in the northeast comer of the 
Iberian Peninsula. The name derives either from the 
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compound “Goth-Alania,” referring to its historical 
occupation by the Goths and Alans, or from 
‘Cothalandia, "supposedly the name of an early people 
indigenous to the surrounding area. Other legends 
suggest rhe name stems from that of Otger Catalo, a 
hero of rhe eastern Pyrenees who defeated the Muslims 
m battle in 756. Tins last legend is especially popular 
among the locals, who see ir as evidence of their 
willingness to fight against rhe Moorish invaders. 

In any event, Catalonia forms a right triangle, of 
which iIk- smallest side lies along the eastern Pyrenees, 
iih it tier side forms the boundary of Aragon and the final 
side is the Mediterranean coastline. Its terrain slopes 
gently from the Pyrenees down to the scacoast on the one- 
side and to the basin of the Mediterranean Sea on rhe 
other. Catalonia’s eastern regions drain directly into rhe 
Mediterranean through several rivers, most notably the 
Ebro. The Ebro is the primary river in Catalonia, although 
the Segre ts used as a waterway to transport timber and 
produce from the upper portions of the country. 

Barcelona 

Barcelona is one of the most ancient cities of Iberia— 
and one of tin* most important. Founded by the Hamilcar, 
it was in the possession of the Carthaginians until the 
Romans drove them out. Despite the connection to 
('arthage, the Brujah never had a strong presence in 
Barcelona, apparently preferring other locales on the 
peninsula. Even after it passed into Roman hands, 
Barcelona continued toenjoy a position of prominence in 
Iberia. Julius Caesar bestowed on it the name of Julia 
Augusta Favcntia Pia in recognition of the support the 
city had given him in his Mniggle against Pompey. Later, 
Caesar made ir a Roman colony, an act that bestowed tin 
its inhabitants the full privileges of Roman citizenship. 

As it hits elsewhere in rhe peninsula, this honor 
iitcrcascd rhe i ity’spopiilation—both mortalaiid Caiime. 
In rhe early days, the bulk of the vampiric inhabitants 
were Lasombra and Ventrue. with a small numher t>f 
Malkavians. The position of prince was hotly contested 
for decades but ultimately fell to the Lasombra, who have 
retained it ever since. The current pnnee is Mircia Subira, 
lire childe of the original ruler of the city, Ramon Vera. 
She has initiated a policy of tolerance within her domain, 
a move rhat has won her the respect of neonates ar rhe 
expense of elders, who would prefer she assume a less 
flexible approach. 

Barcelona went into a decline after the fall of Rome 
until Ataulf. King of the Visigoths, chose ir for his 
residence in the fifth century AD. Liter, Barcelona passed 
successively into the hands of the Arabs and the Franks. 
Finally, Wilfrid the Hairy declared independence for rhe 
city and surrounding territory, calling it die “County of 
Barcelona.” Ii remained under an independent govern¬ 
ment with its own counts untiI the marriage of Petronila, 
daughter of King Ramiro rhe Monk of Aragon, to the 
(xHint of Barcelona in 1137. The marriage united the two 
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realms under the Crown of Aragon, a situation that has 
prevailed ever since. 

Barcelona, being situated on the shores of the Medi¬ 
terranean and on a Roman military road between Ilieria 
and Gaul, was always in contact with the rest of rhe 
empire. The city received Christianity early, having been 
evangelized by disciples of the Apostles themselves, and 
the See of Parcel* ma thus became an important bishopric 
within Christendom. Indeed, numerous councils have 
been held within its confines, most recently in 1125. and 
there's every reason to believe more will follow. Tire 

thirteenth century k a rimer»fgrMr nirnnlr in rhe( !hnrch, 
and as Iberia comes into closer contact with the rest of 
Western Europe, it can hardly expect to he spared. 

Description 

Among the many monuments rhat distinguish the 
city, the most important is the cathedral, built in the 
early days of the Church and dedicated to the Holy 
Cross. Damaged during the Muslim occupation, the 
cathedral was rebuilt by order ofCounc Berenguer 1 and 
reconsecrated in 1058. Barcelona ts committed to a 
program of impressive expansions and improvements 
for the cathedral that are likely to continue throughout 
the thirteenth century and beyond. Elsewhere, the 
ancient church of Santa Maria del Mar is a beautiful 
spec imenofOothic architecture, while Ssinra Maria del 
Pino has the most spacious and lofty nave of all the 
Gothic churches in Barcelona. The church of Saint? 
Justo and Pastor was the first dedicated to Christian 
worship in Barcelona, giving it cachet with pilgrims and 
churchmen alike. 

Rarer Iona also possesses archives of great value in 
which many prec i ous docu ments, saved fre mi the A Ii uni tad 
conquest under al-Mansur, are preserved. Among the 
archives are priceless books called Exempltnia drat relate 
important ecclesiastical events and include records of 
royal oaths and the like. Consequently, they are some of 
die best archives in Iberia, and scholars from across Europe 
consult them. Because these archives are rumored to hold 
hitherto unknown works relating to The Book of Nod and 
other dark tomes, drey have attracted die interest of 
Cain ires as well as mortals. Mircia herself has taken an 
interest in these rumors. She employs several Cainiteand 
mortal pawns in her efforts to discover these supposed 
tomes. C liven the size ami disarray of the archives, this may 
he a long underraking indeed. 

Politics and Religion 

Barcelona is a city at odds with itself. On the one 

hand, it represents the success of the union known as 
the Crown of Aragon. On another, it seethes with 
resentment at the absorption of Catalonia within a 
“foreign” state. Neither attitude is strong enough to tip 
the balance, so Barcelona exists in a twilight realm 
between open-minded acceptance of its place and out¬ 
right rebellion. 









This attitude is reflected in its Cainite population 
as well. The prince is a Lasombra, but she (grants no 
special privileges to her eliminates Indeed, she regu¬ 
larly consults with Ventruc and Malkavian advisors - 
much to rhe chagrin of some Lasombra elders. They fear 
something else is at work other than simple 
broadmindedness, The most regularly voiced concern 
is that she has been co-opted by a group such as the 
Cainite Heresy. The problem with such theories is that 
they provide no insight into why Mireia acts as she 
docs, let alone what a group like t he Heresy would have 
to gain by her actions. For now, the elders merely 
grumble and allow her to rule as she has since the 
destruction of her sire in 1164. 

In a similar vein, Barcelona’s relationship with the 
Church is unusual as well. For centuries, Barcelona has 
Keen an important Christian center, notable both for 
its churches and for its strength of belief. However, 
Catalonia has always been a fertilc breeding gr< >und for 
dissent against Rome. Tire fact that the Church has a 
history of supporting efforts by foreign powers to con¬ 
quer Catalonia has certainly not helped its cause. 
Likewise, the Aragonese have installed several of their 
own clerics into positions of power in Barcelona, add¬ 
ing to the consternation within the city. 

Life in the City 

Barcelona is the key to Catalonia's—and therefore 
Aragon’s plans to expand beyond rhe conf ines of the 
Iberian Peninsula. The city is a major seaport, offering 
ready access to the Mediterranean and the maritime 
Cities of Europe, rhe Middle East and North Africa. 
Consequently, life in Barcelona revolves more and 
more around trade. Merchants from France, Italy anJ as 
far away ns Outremer make regular visits, exchanging 
their w ares for the best that Catalonia has to offer. The 
city is often the first port of entry for outsiders seeking 
rn journey on 10 the interior of rhe peninsula. 

Barcelona's seaport gives the city a cosmopolitan 
flavor that is unmatched in Christian Iberia. Naturally, 
this makes rhe city a popular destination for foreign 
Cainites. Among them are refugees from the Byzantine 
Empire, recently divided upduring the Fourth Crusade. In 
the aftermath of the crusade, Byzantine Cainite society 
has been rocked by rurmoil and dissension, as various 
fictions vie with one another for the favors of the new 
Latin overlords. The refugees have chosen to flee Byzantium 
rather than bow before the invading westerners. Among 
their number is a Bnijah aimed Nerea, who fled a blood 
hunt in Barcelona snmp 4fi years aftor she destroyed 
her sire GusnAn Bravo in a jealous rage. Nerea now goes 
by the name Andrea since Bravo still has friends in the 
city. (For more on Nerea, see Constantinople by Night 
and Bitter Crusade.) 

As noted above, Barcelona is well known for its 
many fine archives and col lections ofboi iks, and a small 
pi nion of the local industry revolves around these 




pursuits. Copyists and scribes can he employed for 
reasonable fees in order to locate and transcribe mines 
of ancient knowledge. Representativesof Europe's great 
universities, like those in Paris and Padua, visit the city 
in order to purchase books for their own collections. 
Likewise, seekers after esoteric—even arcane knowl¬ 
edge sometimes venture into the city on their own 
quests for wisdom. Among these visitors ate C.iinites, 
including a handful of Treincrc. These young vampires 
are certain that the archives hold untold knowlei Igeof 
value to both their clan and their mortal allies. Mireia's 
policy of tolerance does not extend ro the Usurpers, 
however, and she has forbidden them to consult the 
archives. The prince’s reasons for this action are un¬ 
known. hut they seem to revolve around her own quest 
for forbidden lore. Consequently, the Tremere act 
through surrogates to obtain the knowledge they seek. 

Cainite Affairs 

The city's proximity to southern France has also 
brought it into contact with various Gnostic heretical 
groups like the Cathars. Under vampiric influence, 
agentsof the Cainite Heresy have infiltrated Barcelona. 
However, the Heresy has thus far met with little success 
among either mortals or Cainiic^ Only a few minor 
Church officials have joined the secretive cult — a 
great disappointment. T his failure is partially due to ihi 
presence of rhe Apostles of the TlurJ Caine, who 
oppose the mainstream Heresy. Even more significant 
in checking the Heresy is the vigilance of Barcelona's 
mortals, including members of the Sword of Sr. James. 
One important member of this mortal group, Mareu 
Agustf, has his primary residence in Barcelona. Conse¬ 
quently. the Heresy acts cautiously here; ir doesn’t wish 
to risk exposure cither to other Cainites or to mortals. 

Girona 

Girona is bounded on the north by rhe Pyrenees 
and on the south and east by the Mediterranean Sea. 
The surrounding region is mountainous, with forests of 
pine, oak and chestnut, as well as many mineral springs. 
The mountains are the site of many mines, particularly 
of coal — an important part of the city's economy. 
Agriculture exists hut is of limited value. Thus, Girona 
relies heavily on imported foodstuffs to feed us popula¬ 
tion. In limes of war, this reliance is a significant 
weakness, which is why soldiers regularly patrol on foot 
and on horseback the roads leading to the city. 

The city is situated at the confluence of rhe Ter and 
Ona Rivcis.Tlie must ancient portion of the city stands 
on a steep hill and includes the dilapidated remains of 
once formidable battlements. In ancient times, Girona 
was known as Gerundia, a city of rhe Ausetani tribe. 
Local legend has u that Saints Paul and James first 
preached Christianity here when they arrived in Iberia 
after the death of Christ. Legend also holds that the 
city's first bishop was St. Maxirnus, a disciple of St. 
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James. The city’s inhabitants therefore pride them- 
selves on their ancient Christian heritage. 

Description 

Girona is a ciry of walls; its impressive battlements 
have withstood numerous attacks over the centuries. In 
tact, the city has survived twenty-five separate sieges 
and has been captured seven times, making ir one of the 
most fought-over cities in the peninsula. In the time of 
Charlemagne, it was wrested temporarily from the 
Muslims, who were not decisively driven from the city 
until 1015. Since then, Girona has remained firmly in 
Christian hands. 

Tire Muslims used the city’s ancient cathedral as a 
mosque Once the Moors were expelled for good, a new 
cathedral was rehuilr on the site of the old one. The 
contemporary church although still under construc¬ 
tion. is quite beautiful, showing influences both from 
the surrounding area and from the Muslims who once 
held sway here. The cathedral can be reached by 
ascending eighty-six steps. Its 73-foot stone arch opens 
into the body of the church and is one of the largest in 
all of Christendom. Among its many beautiful interior 
decorattons is a retable that is the work of a Valencian 
silversmith. The rctablc is divided into iluce lieis of 
statuettes and reliefs, each framed in canopied niches of 
cast and hammered silver. The high altar possesses a 


gold and silver frontal that i> equally impressive. The 
cathedral contains the tombs of RSinon Bereng ikt and 
his wife, making it an important pilgrimage site tur 
those who revere their memory. 


Politics and Religion 

Girona is one of many cities under Christian con¬ 
trol that retains a suable Jewish population. The Jews 
settled in Girona well before the Muslim invasions, 
making themselves an important part of the city's 
culture. As they became more successful, their initially 
small settlement spread, encompassing many houses 
and shops along the Via Augusta, the olJ Roman road 
that runs through the ciry. In time, the Jewish quarter 
became known as the Call and included 300 Jews. 
Under both Muslim and early Christian rule, the Gill 
functioned likean independent government. Its inhab¬ 
itants recognized the ruler of Girona as their liege and 
paid taxes to him in return for the right to retain their 
own ways. 

Beginning in the eleventh century, though, that 
situation changed for the worse. Since that rime, the 
city’s inhabitants have persecuted the Jews, seeing 
them as a threat to the stability of the new Christian 
domains. Many Jews have deckled to leave die eiiv, 
seeking out safer havens clsew'here. No faction within 







Girona officially sponsors the persecution, hut ir does 
receive the tacit support of both Church and state. 

Cainite Af fairs 

Harpal ion, Girona's Cappadocian prince, is a devout 
Christian and claims to have converted to the faith during 
the mission of St. James himself. Few of Ins fellows take 
this boast seriously, hut there is no question the prince 
fervently believes ihe Gusjiel, looking to Christ as the 
only source of eternal life. Yet, he also believes that his 
vampiric existence is a divine gift, one tlxat allows him to 
plumh the depths of hoth life anti death. Despite these 
idiosyncrasies, Hnrpnlion is o just prince who rules his 
domain fairly and with gtxxJ judgment. 

Meanwhile, a Lasombra named Melquiado 
Casamayor has used incidents of anti'Semitic out¬ 
breaks to target assets of his old rival, Menahein de 
Samaynigo. He believes that Mcnahem, a Brujah of 
Jewish stock, has several agents among Girona’s Jewish 
merchants. Tlrus far Melquiado lias been unable to 
identify more than a few likely catspaws, hut lie is 
growing increasingly frustrated and is willing to try 
anything to strike back at his enemy. Moreover, these 
attacks provide an excellent cover for his feedings, an 
added provocation he hopes might draw Mcnahem out 
— and into his trap. 


Castile 


Castile (or “Castilla" in Spanish) derives its name 
from rhe vast numbers of castles and fortifications that 
dot its landscape. It is a kingdom in flux, constantly 
merging with and separating from Leon. The kingdom 
stands in the forefront of ilu* Recunqubta and was 
recently the site of rhe decisive battle of Las Navas de 
Tolosa, at which the might of the Almohad regime was 
finally broken. Prior to that, it was invaded by its 
erstwhile allies in Navarre and Le6n, hut rclnilled them 
decisively under the leadership of Alfonso VIU, annex¬ 
ing Alava and Guiptizcoa from Navarre in rhe process. 

Unofficially, Castile is divided into Old Castile, 
formerly known as Vellagiaor Vetula, and New Castile, 
territory that has been taken from the Moors since rhe 
beginning of rhe eleventh century. The dividing line is 
the Carpetano-Vetdnica mountain range, and above it 
Old Castile forms a rough triangle. Its boundaries are 
Lc6n to the west, the Sierra de Credos to the southeast, 
and in the northeast, the river Ebro. The Ducro and 
Pisucrga Rivers also flow across the plateau. The cli¬ 
mate v anesextensively, hut rhe varied weather produces 
excellent crops of wheat and other grains. Notable 
points within Old Castile include Burgos, Valladolid, 
Segovia and Avila. 

“Castilla Nueva” is a different matter. Resting on a 
slightly lower plateau, it is warmer and drier than Old 
Castile and is correspondingly less fertile. Its bound¬ 
aries are the mountain chain of rhe Carpetano-Vct<5nica 


to the north, rhe Sierra Morena to the south and the 
mountains of Cuenca to the east. NewCasrile is divided 
into two massive river val leys, the Tajo in ihe north and 
theGuadiana to rhe south. The two are separated by the 
mountainsofToledo, which join the Sierra de Guadalupe 
in Extremadura. The third major river of New Castile is 
the Jucar, which flows through the southeast from its 
origins in the Cuenca. 

In the wake of Las Navas de Tolosa, Castile’s 
boundaries have been extended southwards as far as 
Bae:a and UbeJa. The terrain consists primarily of 
farmland dolled with intermittent fortifications. Until 
the Kcconquista this land was used for grazing, hut with 
the land granrs given out by the conquering Christians 
to their faithful vassals, agriculture has overwhelmed 
the region. Castile also stretches out to encompass the 
cities ofToledo and Madrid, Its kings have been relent¬ 
lessly expansionist, and as such have absorbed a great 
deal of land relatively rapidly. 

Madrid 

The sometime residence of the King of Castile, 
Madrid is a city of miracles. Locared on the Manzanares 
River, the city was originally constructed as a simple 
fort during rhe Cordoban emirate, its purpose was to 
serve as the midpoint in a defensive line that ran from 
the Guadarrama to Toledo, and to watch the north- 
south traffic tin the road from Gredos. It initially 
comprised nine hectares of land within a walled bound¬ 
ary, a fortress of the oimudenu style that was guarded on 
the north and west by rocky crags. However, its cemr.tl 
location, rich neighboring territory and eminently de¬ 
fensible position quickly encouraged the city to grow. 
Because of Madrid’s strength as a fortress, Alfonso VI 
and the Cid bypassed it in their wars of conquest, 
instead choosing to capture Toledo and allowing Madrid 
to wither on rlie vine It finally fell in 1083. after Ramiro 
II of Leon destroyed the city’s original walls a century 
and a half earlier. 

The city’s name means “rich in waters," primarily 
because ol the lushness of rhe river valley. It first 
entered history as “Majerit” in 932, during rhe accounts 
of Ramiro’s siege, and quickly transformed to rhe nuxl- 
ern “Madrid.” The earliest settlements on the site were 
along the river’s hanks, which featured abundant game. 
Waters have always been tied intimately to the city's 
history, especially when a miraculous source of fresh 
water allowed the Christianized city to withstand an 
Almohad siege. 

The cicy itself is located on a promontory overlt k ik 
ing the river, in the middle of the vast plateau called the 
Meseta. Resting over 2,100 feet above sea level, Madrid 
is often buffeted by high winds, especially in the tradi¬ 
tionally cold, sharp winters. Summers, on the other 
hand, arc frequently extremely hot. The nearby 
Carpetovetonica Range of mountains also plays hob 
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with the city’s weather, and the resultant wind patterns 
cause heavy rains during the late fall months. 

Inhabitants oi the city arc called “Modn'Jenos" and 

are proud of their city’s burgeoning growth and increas¬ 
ing stature. Madrid is the boastful youth of the cities of 
Castile, and a Madrileflo Inis no shame about living up 
to his ciry’s reputation. 


Description 

As is appropriate for a city in the land of castles, 
Madrid was built around a fortress, and all of its subse¬ 
quent expansion has been done with an eye toward the 
needs of defense. It is not a coincidence that the central 
construction of the city originally bore the name the 
Almudenn “The Citadel.” It rested within the origi¬ 
nal walls, along with the training field now called the 
King’s (imip (or Prado del Rey), and the small citadel, 
which served as i residential section. The small citadel 
was kepi in the .south primarily because the southern 
section opened more easily to the outside world. 

The city walls date to the ninth century and are 
anchored on the southwestern angle of the central 
citadel. The wall extends along the precipice overlook¬ 
ing the so-called “Moorish Camp" until it reaches Vega 
Hill, where one of the city’s five gates opens. To the 
southeast is the Almudena Gate, known as St. Mary’s 
Gate to Christians, and these two entrances see most of 

the city's traffic. 

To the north of Vega Hill, an arm of the city wall 
extends outward to the Narigues Tower, an important 
sentry point. The wall itself continues, making a sharp 
turn north past St. Mary’s Gate to rejoin the citadel by 
the Orient Square. Near here lies the Sagra Gate. 

The southwest corner of the city is known as the 
Moreria, and predictably, serves as the Moorish quar¬ 


ter. This area is particularly c 1 amped, even fi >r claustro¬ 
phobic Madrid. Residents, wary of another invasion, 
prefer to build up rather than out, and keep their 
domiciles safely within the city walls. 


Politics and Religion 

Madrid was first a Muslim town, and a Moorish 
influence Mill hang* over the city. Place names, lan¬ 
guage, architectural style — all hearken back to the 
Islamic origins of the city. In the century or so since the 
city was taken, a concerted effort has been made to 
stamp out this influence. Thus far it has not succeeded, 
but the program of reconsecrating mosques as churches 
is progressing steadily. 

The Jewish community of Madrid is small and 
fearful, though it has begun to expand. The city’s juderia 
is located near the Puert.i de Vallmandu and is centered 
on a single synagogue. The community's influence is 
very small, and its presence is essentially ignored bv 
outsiders. 

The political scene in Madrid can best be described as 
“ambitious.” While Toledo remains the capital, Madrid is 
rapidly increasing in size and population, and there are 
mmhlinps among the populace that it should he the center 


Queen Blanche 

Lulte, with ufiom too late / am allied, 

Has instructed me through us lordship... 

— Blanche of Castile 

A daughter of Castile and the mother of (and 
regent for) Louis IX of France, Blanche (or Blanca) 
is a woman of many talents. Not the least of them is 
her remarkable compositional ability, which en¬ 
ables her to produce some remarkable songs in the 
troubadour tradition. While not quite as prolific as 
the Flemish jourigfcress Hadewijch, Blanche does 
have the advantage of wealth and position, which 
means that her songs are widely circulated and 
applauded, even by those not seeking royal favor. 

Blanche’s popularity and talent are such that 
T«nvador from all over Europe arc slowly sojourning 
toward Castile in hopes of discovering more prndi- 
gies like her. The notion of a foungleress of such skill 
Is shocking enough to * mie of tlx: more conservative 
members of the clan; the fact that she is of royal 
blood is even more remarkable. As a resu It, T»rrcadi >r 
are now circling very carefully around anywhere 
Plain lie makes bet voutl, to see if perl laps a hidden 
member of the clan is standing in the shadows, 
pulling Blanche’s strings and providing her stings. 
While her songs are lovely em mgh that ni 11 me c ares 
who's actually writing them, the notion of an un¬ 
known Cainire with that much influence over a 
queen is extremely worrisome.... 




Alfonso VIII or Castile 

The King of Castile since 1158 when he 
was c rowned at the tender age of three — Alfonso 
the Noble has been a strong hand steering the ship 
of stare for over half a century. Despite hU crush¬ 
ing setback at Alarcos in 1195, he has been a 
relentless scourge ot the Almohads, and it was he 
who forged the coalition of his former Christian 
enemies that took the field at Las Navas de Tolosa. 

Near the end of his life. Alfonso is still nn able 
field general -and a canny politician. He is devoted to 
safeguarding the future of Castile and expelling the 
Almohads from Iberia, not necessarily in that order. 
Married to Efe; inor, daughter of I ferny 11 of England, 
Alfonso has fathered several children, including 
Enrique (who will succeed him in 1214), the noted 
poetess Blanche, and Bcrenguela. who has married 
Alfonso IX of Leon and whose son Fernando III will 
eventually unite Castile and Leon. 



















of Castile. Within the city, politics is a game lor the 
Christian wealthy, as there is no room at the top for the 
city's Jews and Muslims 

Cl UNITE Affiurs 

Madrid's Canutes are also very heavily Christian. 
Power in the ciry is increasingly centered around the 
church where Archbishop Monyada mokes his haven. 
The Lasomhra dominate the city, and every night 
Monoid a dominates the Lasomhra more and more. 
While he has not established himself as prince — he 

hat no interest in snrh rempnrnl honors, Kr 

mighr as well he, and he is the real power in the city 
despite his relative youth. Ol course, there arc other 
potent Cainites in the city, including Monyada’s sire 
Silvester de Ruiz (rhe currcnr master of rhe Lasomhra 
affairs across Christian Iberia) ami the VentrueNatasio, 
who serves as a field general of the Shadow Recowfuista. 

Oddly enough, the Cainites of Madrid are perhaps 
more tolerant than rheii human neighbors. While die 
ruling Christian Cainites are under Monyada's thumb, 
he allows the city’s remaining Ashirra (most fled or were 
destroyed when the city was taken 108 3) to stay so long /_ 
as they feed only on clieir coreligionists and the city’s [, * 
Jews. Christians. it seems, ire strictly for the Christian 
Cainites. Some Ashirra arc thankful for the respite from • 
conflict, while most resent the policy fiercely. , , 


Toledo 


Originally described by the Roman historian 
Titus Livius as “a small fortified town," Toledo v 
has grown over the centuries to magnificent ( m 
stature. Built on hills and bounded by the Tajo / I 
River, the city is dotted with fortress walls. J M 
Toledo o almost impregnable against dnect j 
assault, though it is somewhat more Milner AW- 
able to sieges. /J| 

Ihe e it v i' the capital < it ( Iasi do and J^k 
ruu.il-M I lie fined, ill's 11 ii .st 'At 11 Id I v j^k, 

.ind ec .-ai. ipoaMn tic.. It-, gales ire 
11] <i i 111' i; i viT.ts anil men I a. 111’ *> in mu f j 
all lands, and the satellite town ol J 
lal.i’.eia li.n i dri\ mi pniie", in / 

•lii'trv I Ih: n. -i ir. -nn.l rh< e ;ry i> \ W . • V ; \ 
-v'thsl in,I liir littM , ■ mlhv •. and 

u i. I-- M T' , 

t IV hr.e-a r everyth r t . c in ,->e 

ind draws phv-n phi 

lo sop hers and < hinifes 

Descriptk )N s^i 

Tlie main entry to the city is the 
north gate, alternately known as the Puerta 
de la Bisagra or rhe Puerta do Alfonso VI 
The latter name derives from the fact that 
this is the Eate through which Alfonso and 
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HI ('id entered when they conquered the city in 1083. 
I he city's market square, the Plaza de Zocodover, sits 
above the gate and sees much traffic. It is the main 
marketplace for Toledo, where goods as mundane as 
meats and fruits and as exotic as a&frdn (saffron) and 
Damascene steel change hands. Merchants from the 
three faiths congregate here, as do farmers, fishermen 
who work the Tajo, puppeteers, the traveling players of 
ednueos de la iengua and more. Even on days when there 
is no market, there is often excitement as men play at 
juegps de cams (javelin contests). The Zocodover is 
truly the heart of the city, though at night it is almost 
deserted by the living. 


The Miracle of Waters 

During the Almohad invasion, Madrid was 
besieged by armies under the command of Ali 
ibn Yusuf. Ibn Yusuf laid siege to the city for 
several months (giving the so-called Moorish 
Camp its name). The siege was unsuccessful due 
in large parr to the defenders’ seemingly miracu¬ 
lous ability to come up with endless supplies of 

tii sh water Discouraged, ihn Yusuf moved on, 

and the Christian world ascribed the resupply of 
the city to the intervention of the Virgin Mary. 

The truth is somewhat more prosaic. 

The original architects of the city constructed 
an elaborate network of aqueducts, cisterns and 
waterworks underneath the city to provide fresh 
water in case of siege. Madrid was originally con- 
smicted as a military installation, after all, and as 
such was prepared for the eventuality of siege. 

The aqueducts beneath the city are a marvel 
of engineering, which provides an unexpected 
side benefit to the local Cainite population. Tin- 
entrances and exits to this system make an 
excellent means by which Cainites can enter 
and leave the city. Though these gates are well 
guarded and hard to find, guides can be had — 
for a price. Those seeking to force their way in 
through the tunnels, however, are in for a rude 
surprise. The original traps laid hy the architects 
• >f i he system are still in place. Furthermore, they 
have been improved by vampiric tenanrs — a 
moot Nosfenitu driven west from Constantinople 
by the depredations of the Fourth Crusade. The 
three previously fled Outremer, and have deter¬ 
mined that they will do no further running. T he 
cisterns beneath Madrid is where they will make 
their h aven, and God help anyone who thinks 
otherwise. As a result, they are very wary about 
whom they guide beneath the city. They do not 
hesitate to turn on their “clients” if the barest 
evidence of treachery presents itself. 
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In the center of the city is the Alcazar, a square fortress 
with four towers. Originally built in the ninth century by 
the Muslim forces inrent on securing the region, it occu¬ 
pies the highest point in Toledo. It is also extremely 
defensible, with overlapping fields of fire, and it serves as 
the city's last bastion of defense. After taking the city, 
Alfonso VI restored and expanded die original Muslim 
fortress and granted it to the Cid. El Cid was also granted 
the San Servando castle, which stands on the shore of the 
Tajo opposite the city. 

Toledo is also a city of churches, including the 
Church of Santiago del Arrabal, which still sports its 
muezzin's perch. There are also churches rhat surv ived 
the Muslim occupation intact, including the churches 
of San Sebastian, Santa Eulalia, Cristo de la Vega. San 
Vicente, San Miguel and Santo Tomd. These churches 
are decorated in a constantly evolving hodgepodge of 
Muslim geometric and botanical styles and more tradi¬ 
tional Christian art, anil there is always a cburch being 
constructed somewhere in the city. Also worth noting 
arc the Iglesia de SantoCnstode la Lu:, and the massive 
cathedral project planed for the rums of the main 
mosque of Toledo. The mosque itself had been built on 
the site of a razed Visigothic church, and it is over this 
locale that Alfonso VII’s queen and Alfaqui Abu- 
Walid had their famous quarrel (see sidebar) 

To the southwest of the city' stretches the Puente de 
Alcantara ("the arch bridge”) that leads to the roads 
south. Tlie western bridge, the Puente de San Martin, 
collapsed during flooding in the twelfth century, and its 
one surviving tower has become an object of local 
folklore. Young girls have taken to calling it "el bano de 
la Cava," tying it to die legend of Florinda La Cava, with 
whom the Visigoth king Rodrigo fell in love. In actual 
ny the site is also a favorite Cainite haunt, which 
explains many of the tall tales. 

Further down the river, not technically part of To¬ 
ledo, are the gardens and palace of the Muslim governor 
Galafre. Of no strategic or military importance, they are 
still quite beautiful and a favorite place for local Cainites 
to take honored — or feared — visitors. 

Politics and Religion 

Toledo is a cosmopolitan city. It hosts Muslim and 
Jewish districts, and there arc mosques and synagogues 
here as well as churches. While the population is 
growing ever more Christian, there are still sizeable 
minority ptipul.itions, and the city is open to merchants 
of all faiths. Both Jews and Muslims regard die Chris¬ 
tian majority as somewhat unsanitary, primarily for the 
custom of dumping chamber pots into the city streets 
with an accompanying cry of “Agutt wt!" Still, Muslim, 
Jewish and Christian scholars ami men of power still 
confer and socialize, and the city is open to all. 

As in most uf Iberia, the Jews live in their own 
quarter, or kahal, which is walled off from the rest of the 
city. The centerpiece of the juderia is the main syna- 

















goguc. which has 32 pillars, 29 arches and a ceiling of 
larch wood. The Icahal, like other Jewish quarters 
throughout the region, has its own set of takkanot, or 
neighborhood laws. These are as binding as the king’s 
own laws within the quarter, and the punishments for 
transgressions against the community can range all the 
way up to Herem — permanent excommunication. 
This, however, is generally reserved for informers. 

Muslims are scattered throughout the city, though 
a great many mosques have been turned into churches. 
The Grand Mosque lias Keen torn down, and a church 
rises in its place. There are several mosques still intact 
anil open tor prayer, however, including the Mezquita 
which has nine cupolas over four Gothic columns 
and another mosque next to the Puerta del Sol. 

The Muslim presence in Toledo is almost bitter¬ 
sweet. While the ciry still welcomes Muslim trade, 
Toledo is becoming inexorably Christian. In the mean¬ 
time, however, the city remains open, and the pace of 
trade grows ever more feverish as fanaticism and war 
limit the number of markets that might otherwise he 
available. Sooner or later, it is said, everyone interest¬ 
ing in Iberia comes through Toledo. After all. it’s the 
place where all of rhe other interesting people are most 
likely to be. 

C/UNITE HfFAIRS 

Toledo's Cainites, like their mortal counterparts, are 
cosntopolitancreatures. Thecity is loosely under Lasombra 
authority, hut only loosely there are simply tcx> many 
Cainites ot all stripes moving in and out tor anyone to keep 
a thumb on the whole city. As a result, Toledo is the 
closesr thing to a free ciry on rhe entire peninsula, with 
favors, allegiances and occasionally lives bought and sold 
at the Pla:a de Zocodover’s night market. Jorge Crespo, 
the ancient Nosfcratu who oversees the market and 
indeed, much of Cainite business in Toledo, takes it as his 
duty to wrap the night’s affairs in a cloak of invisibility, to 
hide them from prying mortal eyes.Crespoalso maintains 
the last tower of the Puente de Sim Martin as a site for 
particularly sensitive transactions, and is doing his best to 
emphasise the legend of the place, so as to keep humans 
a respectful distance away. 

While the princedom of Toledo is something of a 
political football, Elieser de Polanco is the closest thing 
to a real power the city holds. It was he who engineered 
Tercio Bravo’s removal from the princedom. While his 
supporters are rhe majority in rhe city, Bravo still has a 
few friends who are waiting for their moment. During 

PnHnro’s inrrenongly freqn^nr nhipnrpi, rhey dr> 
their best to foment discontent and lobby for Bravo’s 
return. But Toledo’s Cainite population is so transient 
—many more pass through than actually dwcllthcrc — 
that no one cares enough about the princedom to start 
a fight, so long as trade remains open. 


January 24 

The 24th of |anuary is celebrated in Toledo as a day 
of unity. It was on this day that Alfonso VI ended the 
breach between his queen, Constancia (and her advi¬ 
sor, Archbishop Bernardo of Sahagun) and the head of 
the city’s Muslim community, Alfaqui Ahu-Walid The 
queen had, against the king's dictates, expelled rhe 
city’s Muslims from a mosque built on the site of an 
earlier church. Abu-Walidmet the king outside rhe ciry 
to appeal for an end to the feud. Ever since, January 24th 
has been a holiday of peace. 

It is also a night of safe passage for any Cainites 
moving through the area, the one night of the year 
when they are safe regardless of clan or affiliation 
However, the courtesy does not extend to the night of 
January 23th, so those fugitives and outcasts who take 
advantage of the day of peace must he gone before dawn 
or face dire consequences. 


Leon 


Lerin is situated in what was the southern part ot 
rhe ancient kingdom of Asturias. Its primary natural 
boundaries are rhe Cantabrian Mountains. The range 

of the Pena Negra forms most of iff. southern border. 

Much of the kingdom is within the great Castilian 
plateau, at an elevation of more than 1,600 feet above 
sea level, rismg toward the Cantabrian Mountains on 
the north From north to west, it is drained by rhe river 
Sil and its tributaries. The Si I receive its waters from the 
southern slope of the Cantabrian Mountains, known as 
rhe Pena Rubia. Very mountainous in the north and 
northwest, Leon becomes more level towards the south¬ 
east, especially in the so-called Gothic Plains. From 
north to southwest it is traverseJ by the Mountains of 
Leon, which join the Cantabrian chain. The country¬ 
side is thus a mixture of the rough and the smooth 
much like die Leoncse people themselves. 

Thekiiigdomof Leon abounds in mineral resources. 
The hollows on both banks of the Bemesga River 
contain deposits of coal as well as great quantities of 
limestone. There are also iron and copper mines as well 
as mineral waters, some of which are renowned rhrough- 
out the peninsula for their healing properties. Indeed, a 
small industry has grown up around these medicinal 
wateis. Cainites of several dans have taken an interest 
in rhe waters, believing they possess qualities useful to 
them in their alehemical experimentation. Others, like 
A Itonso Palac ii is of Zaragoza, seek r hem out as an aid to 
their medical practices. 

[he climate of Leon varies considerably from re¬ 
gion to region. It is cold in rhe mountains of rhe north 
and warm in the lowlands of the southeast. The F.I 
Bierco region, sheltered by the mountains from the 
north winds, is one of the mildest and most humid in the 
country. In it, grapes, olives and many other fruits are 
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gi« »wn In the south, great quantities of wheat and other 
cereals are cultivated, as well as beans and flax. The 
forests are rich in beech, ilex and oak. Livestock forms 
another important part of the local economy, consist¬ 
ing mostly of cattle, sheep and pigs. The mountainous 
charac ter of the region makes comn 1 unicationsdifficult 
in many areas, which has helped Leon to retain its 
distinctive character, even in the face of increased 
contacts with the rest of Europe. This fact has also 
sheltered many Camites, particularly rhe Apostles of 
the Third Caine, who maintain several remote havens 
throughout the country. 

Compostela 

Compostela is one of the most famous cities in 
Iberia. The city issituated on a hill between the Sarand 
Sarcla Rivers. In very ancient rimes, a Celtic forrress, 
known as Liberum Donum, crowned this hill. 
Compostela itself overlooks two Roman roads, both 
'till in good condition and used by travelers to rhe city. 
The Snr, swollen by the Sarcla River, flows onward 
from (lompostela some fifteen miles until it joins the 
Ulla River and empties into the sea at Padron. Padron 
is a small town that gained its fame because it is the 
home or 1 1 it' miiai ulous hoar rhat legend says bore the 
body of the St .James from the Holy Land to Iberia. The 
presence of the Apostle's body makes Compostela rhe 
third greatest pilgrimage site in Dark Medieval Europe, 
after Jerusalem and Roine 

Over the centuries, both mortals and Cainitcs have 
been drawn to Compostela, as it offers a more conve¬ 
nient form of pilgrimage than the Holy Land, whose 
distance and danger makes ir less attractive to Western 
Christians. Moreover, rhe pilgrimage route is guarded 
by the Order of St. James of Compostela, a group of 
knights from Leon and Castile. The Order maintains 
c ist les t hrouyhout the region and receives support from 
both kingdoms, ensuring rhar ir has the resources nec¬ 
essary to undertake its important mission. 

Description 

To outsiders, rhe city of Compostela seems con¬ 
structed solely to support the pilgrims who come there 
in increasing numbers each year. The magnificent 
cathedral, for example, houses many of these pilgrims, 
as dt»the many different hostels and inns that surround 
it. IT is gives the city a crowded appearance in places, 
which the presence of so many people only increases. 
Indeed, newcomers from other parts of Europe are Kith 

am.iscd ,md horrified at the huge throngs uf humanity 

rhar fill Compostela’s streets during the high points of 
the pilgrimage season. 

The cathedral itself was built in rhe eleventh and 
twelfth centurie-s alter the Muslim general al-Mansur 
sacked the city and destroyed its original church in 997. 
That arrack was devastating to Compostela's morale. 


Though al-Mansur was unable to find the body of St. 
James as he had honied, he did force many of its citizens 
to carry the old church’s main hell on their shoulders all 
rhe way to Cordoha, where it was added to thar city's 
central mosque. The citizens of Compostela still re¬ 
member this indignity and have pressed their leaders to 
reclaim the hell once the Rccorujuista reaches the capi¬ 
tal of the Almohad Empire. In this wish, they are joine J 
by the city’s Cainite prince, the Lasomhra Reinaldodc 
Rubio, a former knight w ho would have died during al- 
Mansur’s attack had his sire not Embraced him. 

I he new cathedral was completed in 1188 and 
combines older styles with newer ones imported from 
France. For example, the statues and images that grace 
its interior and exterior are remarkably realistic, differ¬ 
ing greatly from the stylized forms morecommnn in past 
eras. Tire main door of the cathedral shows Christ in 
glory, surrounded by the four Evangelists, w hile the side 
doors depict Purgatory and the Last Judgment. An 
image of St. James rests upon a ceniial pillar beneath 
one of Christ, symbolizing the saint's role as intercessor 


Pilgrim Badges 

Throughout the Middle Ages, .in extensive 
network of pilgrim shrinesgrows up all over Europe. 
These shrines are dedicated to one* or more saints 
whose relics or deeds are associated with that locale. 
Beginning in die thirteenth Century, pewter pilgrim 
hi dges and ampoules of holy water arc sold to 
pilgrims as souvenirs of their pilgrimage. In fact, the 
salt- of these* souvenirs becomes a significant indus¬ 
try at many shrines, eventually leading to 
ecclesiastical investigation and regulation. 

The badges themselves are sewn to hats or 
clothing as proof of one’s difficult physical .ind 
spiritual journey. Each shrine lias a distinctive 
badge: a cross for Jerusalem, keys f or Rome and so 
on. Theshrinc of Compostela uses the cockleshell 
of Galicia. These shells come in many varieties, 
from the inexpensive to rhe extravagant, depend¬ 
ing on the wealth of the pilgrim. The cockleshell 
of Compostela has become a widespread image in 
pilgrimage art - a testament to rhe power and 
prestige of rhe shrine of St. James. 

Although many pilgrims keep their badges sis 
mementos of their journeys, others do not. It is a 
common practice in England and France, for 
example, to toss one’s badge over a bridge and inti» 
a river as a token of thanks toGoJ for a safe return 
home. In other countries, tt is considered good 
luck to give away one's badge to a friend or 
relative. In any event, pilgrim badges are an 
integral part of Christian piety. 
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PoiJTICS AND RELIGION 

Compostela is a city devoted both to pilgrimage 
and the Recoriquisra The Holy See has recognized the 
sire as one worthy lor pilgrimage and grants the same 
temporal indulgences to any who do so, just as if one 
had visired Jerusalem or Rome. The city is thus the 
rhird holiest city in Western Christendom, a fact in 
which the local inhabitants take great pride. Like borh 
Rome and Jerusalem, Compostela is home to both the 


pious and the skeptical. The latter often operate hostels 
and inns, raking advantage of the many pilgrims that 
throng the city’s streets, especially during the month ol 
July, when the saint's least is celebrated. 

However, St. James serves political purposes as 
well. I le is known as the Matanumis airumg some of his 
adherents, meaning “the Moor Killer." This name de¬ 
rives from the legend that Si. James himself aided King 
Ramiro I at rhe battle ot Clavijo in 844, personally 
killing over 60,000 Muslims. Since then, stones ol rhe 
saint's apparitions have spread throughoul Iberia, espe¬ 
cially when C .hristian ft>rccs achicve a sj^ei tat ular victory 
over their enemies. 


C/unite Affairs 

Many Lasombra and Brujah partake in the cult of 
St. James, though their emphasis differs somewhat. The 
Lasombra sec the cult as a unifying force rhar impels 
Iberians to continue their war against the Moors. Tire 
Brujah, however, view St. James as a warrior and leader 
of men They take his title of Mutamoro.' very seriously 
and seek to emulate his legendary actions. Ol course. 
Compostela’s prince is himself a man of act ion. Rcinaldo 
is not content to sit back anJ wait for the unity to be 
iv-hiovpj in the fight uguinst the Saracens. He regularly 
implores his underlings to take decisive action against 


between mortals ami rhe Son of God. The walls ol the 
interior arc lined with images of saints and prophets, all 
ol them entwined in the roots of a vast Jesse tree. 
Pilgrims frequently pray while touching these images. 
Already, rhe constant flow of these worshipers has 
begun to wear away the stone, creating small holes that 
can only become bigger as time goes on. 

The high altar is the centerpiece of the cathedral 
and the climax of any pilgrimage to rhe city. Pilgrims 
climb the steps leading to the altar and embrace the 
Mcxsr Sacred Image of Santiago, a representation of St. 
James. They rhen kiss his jeweled cape after which a 
churchman hands rhem a Latin document called a 
Compostela. This document certifies that rhe pilgrim 
has entered the carhedral and performed the proper 
rites of veneration of rhe saint. After this, most pilgrims 
seek confession and attend Mass. 


El Camino de Santiago 


The “Way of St. James” draws pilgrims from all 
over western Europe. These pious travelers come to 
Compostela by one of several routes, each of which 
has its own unique features and hazards. In rite first 
quarrer of rhe thirteenth century, these routes are: 

• The Northern Way: This route is the original 
means by which pilgrims traveled to the shrine of St. 
James. Tire Northern Way was most popular in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries, before rhe various 
Iberian munarchs promoted the French Way as a 
means to draw more pilgrims to Compostela.In gen¬ 
eral, pilgrims using this route came overland front 
France or by sea front rite north- Afterward, they 
walked to meet up at San Salvador in Oviedo. Front 
there, they would begin the journey to rhe Apostle's 
tomb in Compostela. 

• The French Way: The French Way replaced 
the Northern Way as the preferred route beginning 
in the twelfth century. Sane In >111 of Navarre, Alfonso 
VI of Castile and Stinelu> Ramin:: of Aragon all 
promoted it as the itinerary of choice The French 
Way is, in fact, four different routes that eventually 
intersect on the way to Compostela. Three of them 
cross over the Pyrenees at Roncesvalles, while the 
iourth does the same at Somport and continues on to 
Jaca. Because these routes a 1st) connect important 


highways in France, they are more convenient — 
and thus more popular. 

• The Silver Road: This route covers the most 
ground, as it passes through lands with tremendous 
variety in the local geography and ecology. This 
route derives its name from a Roman road known as 
the Silver Road, which joined rhe cities of Merida 
and Astorga, traversing the western peninsula from 
south to north and crossing the Tajo and Duero 
Ri\ ers. This route was partly used by al-Mansur when 
he attacked Compostela in 997. The Silver Road is 
especially popular for pilgrims within rhe peninsula 
who must travel from the south to reach the saint’s 
shrine. 

• The Portuguese Way: This shortest route 
traverses rite distance from Tui in northern Portugal to 
Compostela. As its name suggests, it exists to accom¬ 
modate Portuguese pilgrims, many of whom hold Sr. 
James in high esteem as a result of their own Kittles 
against die Mia ns. 

Other routes exist, bur they are generally short 
and inconsequential. There is also talk of establish¬ 
ing formal routes from coastal ports in order to 
facilitate the travels of pilgrims from northern Eu¬ 
rope, especially England. As the fame of Compostela 
spreads, so too docs the diversity ol its supplicants. 













Muslim mortals and Ashirra — which has earned him 
a reputation for bloodthirstiness among his clanmaies. 
He has significant influence over i aba Is of knights with 
the Order of Santiago (Iberia’s primary military order), 
so he cannot he ignored. 

Likewise, a small band ofCainites, led by a Bru|ah 
knight named Demesio, has taken to guarding the 
pilgrim road from bandits and other mortal predators. 
I>emesio has served with the Lions of Rodrigo, a blood' 
rhirsry band of vampiric Moor-slayers, and his zeal 
often gets the better of him. In 1207. for example, he 
and his followers killed several robbers who sought to 
harass pilgrims heading for Compostela. The discovery 
of their mangled bodies drew rhe attention of the local 
authorities and churchmen, including a representative 
of the Sword of St. James. Since then, Dcmesio’s hand 
has acted more circumspectly but no less passionately. 
He has taken ro using a few mortal knights of the Order 
of Santiago as cover, which has involved him far more 
than he would like in rhe machinations of Prince 
Reinaldo and others. 

For more on rhe Order of Santiago and the Lions of 
Rodrigo, see Chapter Four: Powers That Be. 

Oviedo 

The c icy of Oviedo was founded by King Frucla I in 
the middle of the eighth century. Hie city was thus part 
of the Kingdom of Asturias and the northern Vtsigothic 
culture that initiated the Reconquista. In 760, Abbot 
Fromistanus and his nephew Maximus built a monas¬ 
tery at Oviedo and dedicated a church to St. Vincent 
the Marty r, a saint with an important local cult. Fruela 
likewise encouraged emigration to the area and built 
t he basilica of San Salvador. His son, Alfonso II, made 
Oviedo his capital and expanded the Church of San 
Salvador. Archbishop Pelayo further expanded what 
was by then the Cathedral of San Salvador in the 
twelfth century. 

Oviedo is noteworthy for being one of rhe few 
Iberian towns never conquered by the Muslims, and its 
inhabitants are some of the haughtiest in the peninsula 
because of this. They are strong supporters of the 
Reconquista anil often argue thar their good fortune (or 
divine blessing, depending on one’s point of view) 
charges them with a responsibility to free other settle¬ 
ments from rhe domination of the Muslims. 
Unsurprisingly, Oviedo's history has inspired more 
than its share of young men and even Cainites — to 
take up arms against the Saracens. Many Take particular 
pride in joining the Order of St. James of Compostela, 
seeing their service as a way to “repay” the debr they feel 
Oviedo owes to God. 

Description 

Tlie most famous sanctuary of the city r is dedicated 
to the Blessed Virgin Mary, by win>se help the Asturians 


defeated rhe Muslims in 718. Also noteworthy are the 
two monasteries of Saint Vincent and Saint Pclagius. In 
the lower parr of town is rhe church of Santullano, 
Alfonso IPs most ambitious construction He ordered it 
constructed between 812 and 842 in a balanced, majes¬ 
tic and classically horizontal style. The church has a 
very unusual design, formed from the union of late 
Roman and Visigoth ic construction traditions. The 
walls are covered with the remains of frescoes that 
preserve the most complete range of Roman palace 
painting. That neither Samson nor Eptphania lias shown 
the slightest inrerpsr in Santullano is further evidence 
that the Nosferatu and his companion came to Oviedo 
for reasons other than aesthetics. 

Politics and Religion 

Oviedo sets itself apart from the rest of Leon. Its 
status as the capital of the kingdom makes its inhabit¬ 
ants somewhat haughty compared to their countrymen. 
In turn, the rest of Leon looks upon Oviedo with some 
disdain, Although rhe king is well regarded for his 
battles against the Muslims, die court wirh which he 
surrounds himself is thought of less highly. Indeed. 
Oviedo has a reputation as a city of sycophants and 
hungers-on, as more und more dissolute nobles fiuin die 
country Find their way to the king’s side. 

As a religious center, Oviedo boasts a famous chapel 
known as rhe Camara Santa or “Holy Chamber." Built in 
die ninth century, this cl lapel lias become die interior of 
the larger carhedral, built in die last century. The chapel 
is renowned for the relics contained within, which King 
Alfonso II rescued from rhe city of Toledo before it fell ro 
the Muslim invaders. These treasures were enhanced in 
rhe twelfth century by two beautiful Romanesque sculp¬ 
tures: The Calvary and rhe Apostolate. The Calvary is a 
mixed composition of painting and sculpture. The 
Apostolatecrownsthe shafrsof six pairs of columns. In the 
presbytery are the so-called Cross of Victory and die Cross 
of the Angels, used as standards by Alfonso II and Alf onso 
III respectively. The Holy Chamber also contains the 
Chest of die Relics, which contains numerous religious 
artifacts. 

The city's archives arc extraordinarily important as 
well. Among its most significant contents is the “Gothic 
Book” or Book of Testaments, which Bishop Pelayo 
wrote between 1126 and 1129. The book records the 
entire diplomatic history of the Asturian kingdom, 
making it invaluable to scholars. 

( Finite Affairs 

Oviedo is rhe site of much politicking between 
Cainite factions. Originally a Vcntrue srronghold in 
rhe days before the Moorish invasion, the city lias since 
come largely under the sway of the Lasombra. However, 
Oviedo’s prince, Marbuena, is a crafty Ventrue, whose 
ralent at manipulation and subterfuge have allowed her 
to retain her domain — ami gained her the grudging 












respect of tire Lasombra. Nevertheless, she faces a 
serious challenge in the enmity of Are hbishop Mon^ada 
of Madrid and Ins sire Silvester de Ruiz. Mon^ada has 
called Marbuena a weakling on several occasions, and 
some whisper chat he has offered to support any worthy 
contender of the princedom. 


Navarre 


Tire Pyrenees extend southward from France and 
dominate the northern half of Navarre for Navarra”). 
Tins portion of the country consists of a tangled relief of 
forested mountains and well-watered valleys. Shepherding 
and timljer are the primary livelihoods in this region 
Precipitant m is high in the Pyrenees and tapers off sharply 
toward the south. Southcentral Navarre consists of basins 
and hills that focus trade and travel toward the capital, 
Pamplona, In this area, most people make their living 
through tl>e raising of livestoc k or the glowing of grains. 
A Mediterranean climate prevails in rhe foothills and 
Mepj'es of soulliem Navarie, drained hy the Ebm River. 
The landscape l>eir is more arid and monotonous, with 
the cultivatii m of grains a common occupation. 

Navarre’s population is concentrated along rhe 
Ebro River and in Paui|'lona, which has grown at die 
expense of towns in the lower Pyrenees. Large, compact 
towns predominate in the south, while small villages 
predominate in the mountains. 

If a country can be said to have a mood, Navarre's 
ts one ui quiet resignation. Navarre’s people are very 
much aware of their realm’s glorious past — as well as 
its less-rhan-stellar present. This isn't to say they're 
Jour or gloomy, but they lack the optimism and dy¬ 
namic nature that characterizes orherChristian Iberians. 
Perhaps it is the fact that rhe Reamquisui has long since 
left Navarre behind that creates this feeling. Perhaps 
the strong ries to France keep their gaze elsewhere. 
Whatever it is, Navarre is clearly cut front a different 
cloth titan the other states with which u shares the 
peninsula. 

This difference is visible in die local Cainite popu¬ 
lation as well. Instead of the Lasombra, Ventruc and 
Toreador who dominate the more southerly states of 
Iberia, Navarre is home to notable Malkavian and 
Nosferatu bands. The Malkavians are strongest in 
Famplona, where Roque, its prince, has established a 
large and active brood in the city. Tlte.se Cainires form 
a tightly knit community that views rhe prince as a 
father figure and holds hint in aw e and reverence. The 
Nosferatu, on rhe other hand, are less well organized, 
possessing several distinct hands in the cities and rug¬ 
ged countryside. The most important of these bands is 
headed hy Ezkerra, an ancient Nosferatu with an un¬ 
usual attachment to his homeland. I le views the 
presence of so many foreigners — both mortal and 
Cainite in Navarre as an “infestation” that needs to 


he eliminated. Consequently, he and his childer wage .1 
guerrilla war against Castilian and French "invaders,” 
an act that has not escaped the notice of the prince, 
although he has yet ro act against Ezkerra. 

Pamplona 

Pamplona is a city in rhe northeastern portion of 
the Iberian Peninsula. It lies on rhe western hunk of the 
Arga River in the fertile La Cuenca region. According 
to tradition, Julius Caesar’s rival Pompey founded it as 
military camp in 75 BC during his campaign against 
Quintus Sertorius, leader of a revolt against Rome The 
city’s first name was thus Pompciopolis. The city tell 
into disrepair alter the Muslims captured it in 711. Tire 
situation was made even worse when tire Franks occu¬ 
pied and subsequently abandoned it in 778, taking with 
them most of its defenses. Iftigo Arista recovered 
Pamplona in 848 and restored both it-» cathedral .inJ 
monastery, converting rhe latter into a stronghold. 
Pamplona was made capital of the kingdom of Navarre 
by Sancho 111, his new' foundation being known as the 
Ciudad dc h Navarrerta. From that time until the begin¬ 
ning of the twelfth century, Pamplona was a vibrant and 
bustling capital, and a center of the Rccontjuista. 

Description 

The core of the town, known as Lt Navarrcrfa, is 
dominated by its cathedral. The city celebrates the 
Fiesta dc San Fmnm (honoring St. Pennine, its first 
bishop) in October with a fair and various religious 
observances. The fair specializes in livestock and visi¬ 
tors arc also entertained hy a variely of performers. 

Pamplona is situated in an irrigated cereal-produc¬ 
ing area. Thus, it’s an important center of agriculture 
whose farmer’s markets anil produc e bring visirots from 
the surrounding countryside, even at other times. The 
city’s ancient crafts of wineskin, sandal. rope and pot¬ 
tery making are as important to the local economy as 
the milling of flour. Pamplona also serves as a conduit 
between France and rhe Iberian states. This gives the 
city an unusual flavor, being simultaneously rustic and 
Iberian, sophisticated and northern European. Need¬ 
less to say, this makes the c ity very attractive toCainites 
of all stripes, many of whom call rhe city home. 

Politics and Religion 

1 lome to rhe courr of King Sancho VII, Pamplona 
is rife with intrigue and deception. Part of this stems 
from the king’s personality, which is hy turns brilliant 

and erratic. Sancho has long offended many of ins 

fellow Christians by maintaining friendships wirh 
learned Muslims. In addition, he has kept up a corre¬ 
spondence with the Almohads, seeing much to respect 
in these Muslim warriors. Indeed, the king's respect for 
them—and theirs for him was so great that he served 
them militarily in North Africa for a time, a move that 
cost him portions of Navarre’s territory to Castile. 
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Despite his feelings for the Almohads, Sancho parrici- 
paccd in rhe great Christian victory at Las Navas de 
Folo.sa in 1212, a move rhar has probably secured 
Navarre’s future fur at least a few more years. 

Sancho has no heir, which has led to entreaties 
from his fellow Iberian rulers as well as outsiders 
regarding the ultimate disposition of the kingdom. At 
the moment. French noblemen and ambassadors have 
theking’sear, muchtothedismayofboth the Castilians 
and Aragonese, both of whom covet Navarre’s terri¬ 
tory. Agents of both kingdoms, including Cainitcs 
supportive of their cause, :>re thus commonplace in 
Pamplona, adding further layers to an already compli¬ 
cated skein. 

In addition to courtly intrigue, Pamplona possesses 
numerous religious traditions. One such tradition holds 
that Pamplona, Toledo and Toulouse received the 
Gospel due to the preaching of St. Satuminus, a dis¬ 
ciple of the Apostle Peter. Thus, rhe city boasts an 
ancient association with both the Church and with 
Saint Peter, whom its inhabitants hold in high regard. 
Inigo Arista made a point of transferring the bodies of 
the virgin martyrs Nunilona and Alodia to Pamplona. 
These women were killed during rhe reign of the 
Muslim ruler Abd ar-Kahman 11. In the Qtrhevlr.il of 
Pamplona is venerated the ancient statue of St. Mary, 
the White Virgin (Soma Maria la Blanca), which was 
preserved from very ancient times. Tire church also 
holds the relics of St Ferminc. Since 1186, his feast day 
has been celebrated with the same solemnity as that of 
the Apostles themselves. 

Finally, Pamplona is rhe base of operations for the 
Sword of St. James, a dangerous group of witch-hunters. 
Its leader, Rodrigue de Navarre, maintains a home here 
and in Toulouse. 11c frequently travels between the two 
cities, leaving his trusted!leutenants Aignen le Libraire 
and Jcandc Ch.inoviere in charge of his estates. These 
Frenchmen know nearly as much about the battle 
against darkness as Rodrigue. However, their national¬ 
ity makes it difficult for them to act within Navarre. 
They keep a low profile unless events draw them out- 

Life in the City 

Whatever its other faults, Pamplona is never a dull 
place. Tire city ts remarkably cosmopolitan, especially 
when compared to the rest of Navarre. Foreigners are a 
common sight in the city, including Muslims of various 
sorts, most often guests of King Sancho VII. Along with 
these Saracens come both Muslim Lasombra and 
Ass,mines on missions for their elders. The Lasombra 
hope tosway the open-minded king to become an agent 
of change among his Christian contemporaries, while 
the Assam it es seek to take advantage of the pre.se nee of 
so many outsiders to achieve very different goals. 

For mortals, however, Pamplona offers an island of 
sophistication amid the pastoralseaofNavarre. The city’s 
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merchants, many of them Jews, are exceedingly well 
traveled, providing goods from outside the peninsula tu 
those interested in such luxuries. The city' also functions 
as a convenient conduit herween the peninsula and the 
rest of Europe. Consequently, Pampl* >na sees many more 
travelers than one might expect, and many exotic things 
are available there, for rhe right price. 

Cainite /Affairs 

Cainitc Pamplonesecomplement their m* >rtal coun¬ 
terparts. The court of Roque is an unusual place. Like 
King Sancho. rhe Malkavian prince is an erraric — 
though manipulative — personality. He possesses a 
keen understanding of both mortals and Canutes, a trait 
he has used to protect his position from would-be 
usurpers. Alrhough the bulk of the city’s vampires arc 
also Malkavtans, there has been .hi influx ol Toreador 
in recenr years. Chief among them is Baldotnar, a 
scheming kmghr with clear designs on Roques domain 
Thus far, the prince has played the gracious host to his 
French rival, hut that is only pari of his plan. He intends 
to lull Baldomar tnro a false sense of security to deter¬ 
mine if the Toreador has allies in the city. Once he lias 
that information, the prince plans to eliminate him and 
his supporters. 

Tudela 

Tlie city of Tudela was taken from the Muslims by 
Alfonso the Fighter in 1115. In 1121, the king gave the 
city’s mosque and the t it lies of several towns to the prior 
and ecclesiastical chaprcr of Tudela, built the Church 
of Santa Maria and established a community of Canons 
Regular of St. Augustine. In this way, the dumb's 
abbot and prior gained rhe ecclesiastical authority of 
Tudela. Since thar rime, the city has played relatively 
little role in the events of rhe Reconquista proper 
which makes it a perfect haven for the Apostle* of the 
Third Caine, an offshoot of the Cainite I leresy. 

Description 

Tudela is a small and somewhat dirty town on rhe 
banks of the Ebro River. Itv appearance is deceiving, tor 
it nicely preserves many of the Moorish elements that 
existed in the city before its capture by Christian forces. 
The city's central area is known as the Plaza de los 
Fueros and is surrounded by many small and twisting 
streets. A bridge crosses rhe Ebro, which leads to rhe 
main road toward Zaragoza. The bridge has an unusual 
consmtcrion, making it appear rickety and incapable of 
Mipporiing mudi weight. Like the town Itself, this 
appearance is deceiving. 

The city’s main church is dieColegiata de Santa Ana, 
built in the twelfth century. Thebuilding is well known for 
its rose wind* >w, which stands above an ini r i* al ely carved 
alabaster doorway on the western side. This doorway 
displays a frightful vision of the List Judgment that Kith 
inspires and terrifies. Inside rhe church is a rctablc and 














beautiful okl tombs. There is also a cloister whose own 
wall carvings possess a primitive charm. 

Tlie city also features numerous buildings that were 
destroyed during ilu Muslim conquest and never re¬ 
built. They stand deserred, avoided by most mortals 
The local leader of tlu* Apostles, Aimerscnt. uses these 
mins to hold informal meetings with other members of 
her flock. Aimersent is a powerfully charismatic Cainitc 
with a remarkable ability to command her fellow 
Apostles. Her charisma is only exceeded by her ambi¬ 
tion. Unlike many Apostles, she does not wish simply 
to escape the C .ainite I leresy hut to destroy it. Thus, she 
and her llock spend much of their time plotting against 
Heretics in Navarre and elsewhere. 

Politics and Religion 

TuJela isapredominanilyChrisiiancity.butisalso 
noteworthy lor its sizable Jewish community, many of 
whom —- like their brethren in Pamplona arc well 
Traveled merchants. One of their number, a certain 
Benjamin, traveled throughout Italy, Greece, Persia, 
Palestine and the borders of China during the period 
between 1159 and 1173. Benjamin collected the notes 
el his travels in a hook, called Mawa'ot, and published 
II lor the benefit ofC hrisii in inti Jew alike The book 
isa valuable compendium of information on the pei iples 
and cultures of faraway lands, making it much sought 
after by scholars and travelers alike. 

CrtiiviTE /Affairs 

As noted above, the Apostles of the Third Caine 
have a sizable presence in Tudela. Aimersent's plans 
have attracted rhe attention of the city’s prince, a 
Lasomhra named Fulgencio d'Idalia. Fulgencio has no 
love for the Cainite Heresy (being a ch iIde of Ambrosio 
Monyada),hut he does not tolerate attempts to turn his 
domain into a war zone. Thus, he has instructed his 
minions to root out the Apostles by any means ncccs- 

sarv. The last thing Fulgencio wants is for a powerful 
Heretic to he killed in TuJela, thereby precipitating a 
blood hunr within the city. For their part, rhe Apostles 
seem unconcerned, believingFulgencio'sefforts will be 
no more successful than his predecessor’s. 


Portugal 


Portugal is situated on the western coast of the 
Iberian Peninsula, being bounded on the north and east 
by various states, on the west hv rhe Atlantic Ocean 
and on the south by the uiifas. Portugal and the other 
states with which it shares the peninsula are not sepa¬ 
rated by a strongly marked natural boundary such as 
divides some countries. Indeed they are geographically 
indistinc t a lact that has haunted Portuguese foreign 
policy for decades. 

The northern portion of Portugal is mountainous 
and rises from 1,800 lo 5,000feet, including the Serra 


do Gerez, notable for its vegetation and i hermal springs. 
The central portion of the country is a zone of extensive- 
plains divided by mountain ranges, among rhe latter 
being the Serra da Estrella, which rises to6,540 feet and 
is rhe highest and largest in rhe country. The southern 
frontier is almost entirely composed of low-lying plains 
and plateaus. In all these regions, the mountains are 
usually part of other Iberian ranges. The only indepen¬ 
dent range of importance is the Serra de Monchique. 

In rhe north, Portugal is home to many chains of 
mountains, plateaus of considerable height and deep 
narrow valleys. In th e center, marcher wirh high md 
extensive mountains, are broad valleys and large plains 
South of the Tejo River (the Tajo, in Spanish), the 
country is one of plains punctuated with hills. Its chief 
rivers are the Minho, the Douro (rhe Duero, in Span¬ 
ish), theMondego, the'Tejo, the Sadoand the Guadiana 
ThcTejo is navigable lor small vessels .Mar as Sam.item 
There are no lakes worthy of mention, contributing to 
the generally arid quality of much of the country. 

Portugal has lew good natural harbors. The primary 
exception to this is Lisbon, w hie h boasts one of the best 
in Europe. Already, the Portuguese have begun to 
realize rhe importance of this harbor, using it for the 
benefit of their mercantile ventures. 1 he country's 
other ports arc less accessible, usually blocked by sand 
liars and other obstacles. Thus, Lisbon continues to 
grow in importance, being Portugal’s primary gateway 
to the world beyond Iberia. 

Portugal is rich in mineral deposits, including anti¬ 
mony, copper, lead, tin and iron. Coal, however, is 
scarce and of poor quality. The country also has more 
than a hundred mineral springs and, like elsewhere on 
rhe peninsula, local legends hold that some of these 
springs have medicinal properties, attracting the atten¬ 
tion of both mortals and Cainites. Indeed, the Brujah 
hold that the Spring of Yzebel north of Braga grants 
ecstatic visions to those who drink deeply of its waters 
(a grueling challenge for a scion of Caine). Yzebel was 
a Carthaginian Brujah renowned for her keen insights 
into the future. She was among the first of her clan to 
come to the Iberian Peninsula hut met her Final Death 
in the conflicts wirh the Roman Vent rue during the 
Visigothic era. 

Portugal’s climate is temperate, but it differs from 
place to place according to soil, distance from the sea 
.rnd other factors. The plateaus of Traz-os-Montcs and 
Beira are cold and harsh, while the southern frontier is 
hot. Even where the temperature is most extreme, the 
temperature rarely exceeds tolerable levels. Snow falls 
only in winter, in the high mountains and in the north. 
The omnipresent humidity produces fogs that render 
rhe coasts dangerous to sailing vessels. Most of the year, 
winds from the northwest, north and northeast prevail, 
bur in winter southwesterly winds dominate, usually 
accompanied by storms. (jenerally speaking, the weather 
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is pleasant, and some physics believe that Lisbon has a 
particularly healthful climate. 

Portugal's vegetation is rich, including nearly all 
ihe vegetable species of temperate climates and a large 
number of those found in hot countries. Am*mg trees, 
the pine is the most characteristic, hut it does not grow 
south of the Sado River. Fruit trees abound, especially 
on the Upper Douro and in Beira. Olives and oranges 
.ire everywhere, and T raz-os-Montes produces almonds. 
Grapes grow throughout the country. The cereals most 
commonly grown are wheat and rye, but Portugal must 

■still depend on foreign countries for a portion of its 

bread supply. Wine, oil, fnur, vegetables, cattle and 
cork are exported in large quantities. The chief manu¬ 
factured items are wool, gold and >ilver work, and 
pottery. Fishing is one of the primary occupations of the 
coastal cities; the catches nourish the inhabitants of 
those inland as well. 

Lisbon 

Lisbon is said to owe its origin to Ulysses, and 
hence its oldest name was Ulisaypo or Olissipo. The 
Phocnccianscalled it Alisuhho, meaning “friendly hay," 
and the Romans also thought highly of it. naming it 
Felicitas Julia. Tire city lies on the north bank of the 
Tejo River, 12 miles from the open sea, clustered 
around seven hills that rise above one another. The 
tow n was captured by the Muslims in 716 and remained 
in their possession until 1145. At that time, Alfonso 
Henriques drove out the invaders with the assistance of 
an army of Crusaders, including Englishmen, Normaas 
and Flemings hound for the I Inly Land. Shortly there¬ 
after, he moved his capital from Coimbra to Lisbon. 
Portuguese kings have followed the precedenr set by 
that battle ever since, namely the employment of 
foreign crusaders in the battle against the Moors. 

Sr Viiitem (or Sao Vicente in Portuguese) , the 
patron -.unt of Lislxm, was martyred for defending his 
faith under the persecution of the emperor Diocletian. 
According to local legend, his body was attached to a 
millstone and flung into the sea in 336, but it was 
miraculously discovered on the sanJs at Valencia by 
Christians of that city. 

In the eighth century, rhe Muslims captured 
Valencia, and its inhabitants fled by sea, taking the 
relics of St. Vincent with them. They were driven 
ashore on the coast of rhe Algarve at the cape now 
known as Cape St, Vincent. There they remained until 
Alfonso Henriques expelled rhe Muslims from 1 idson 
I he saint's relics were then brought there and depos¬ 
ited in the cathedral Alfonso had just built. Alfonso 
also began the building of a Cistercian monastery of 
Alcobaca, in fulfillment of a vow he haJ made to huild 
a monastery for St- Bernard’s monks, if he were success¬ 
ful in his war against the Muslims. 
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I) INSCRIPTION 

The oldest portion of Lisbon is along the steep 
slopes of the Gastellode Sat) Jorge, which had been the 
stronghold of the Muslims. In the neighborhood of the 
cathedral (or Si, as it is know n), there are Roman ruins, 
including the remains ofa theater. Although unused by 
mortals, the theater is a monthly meeting place, for rhe 
city's Apostles of the Third Caine. They gather on die 
night of the new moon before retiring to a warehouse on 
rhe docks to partake in a communal blood feast. The 
Apostles operate with the utmost secrecy, lest they be 

discovered either by Coinitc I Icrctics or agents of the 

ambitious Lasombm Vicente de Cardona, cither of 
which would destroy them. The city’s Brujah prince, 
Macario, bears no ill will toward the Apostles, but he is 
unwilling to defend them againsr any of their enemies. 

The Cathedral of Santa Maria is rhe oldest church 
in Lisbon, dating back to the year 306. Ir served as a 
mosque for die Muslims during their occupation of the 
city. The facade with its towers and massive portico has 
yet to be rebuilt, despite promises from horh civil and 
ecclesiastical officials. Outside whnr were rhe old walls 
of Lisbon stands the church of Silo Vicente da Fora. The 
church contains the mortuary chapel of rhe kings of 
Portugal as well as a monastery. This chapel likewise 
attracts the Apostles, who have taken a keen interest in 
the lineage of King Sanchoaspart of their investigation 
into his possible messianic status. A lone Cappadocian 
named Nyssa assists them in this endeavor, because of 
the unlikely possibility that rhe king faked his own 
death in 1211. 

Another significant landmark of Lisbon is the 
Gastello deSaoJorge.ThcCastello was built in the time 
of Julius Caesar and reinforced by the Muslims, who 
used it in their defense of the city against Alfonso 
Henriques. It has three towers, known as Ulysses, 
Albarram and Managem. The Casiello now serves as 
the residence of the kings of Portugal. Its imposing 
appearance and strength are a reminder that Portugal 
remains a nation under arms. The Recorwjuista is very 
much alive in this newest of Iberian realms as is die 
worry that the Muslims could retake it at any time. 
Thus, Lisbon remains heavily fortified and p<ipulated by 
soldiers and mercenaries of all sorts. 

Politics and Religion 

Lisbon is a city under arms. The streets of Lisbon 
resound with the clamor of armored feet, as both native 
Portuguese knights and foreigners fill the city. This is 
exactly how King Alfonso II prefers it. I iisgrandfather, 
Alfonso Henriques, won rhe independence of Portugal 
partially through martial prowess, and Alfonso has no 
intention of losing it due to inattention to that same 
field of endeavor. Consequently, Lisbon often appears 
to he the most heavily fortified * if all rhe Chrisi ianc ities 
of Iberia. 
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An important faction among the soldiers are the 
foreign crusaders, many of them Hospitalers and 
Templars, who have taken up the battle against the 
infidel in Portugal. Like his father, Alfonso rewards 
these crusaders generously, rrearing them as national 
heroes of Portugal. Many have gained great wealth and 
influence because of their aid to the king. Naturally, 
then presence has raised the eyebrows of many Portu¬ 
guese soldiers and noblemen, who consider them ro 
have ulterior motives for their assistance in the 
Reccnquisut. If these patriotic men only realized that 
among die foreigners were manyCainites, their level of 
concern would be greater .still. 

Life in the City 

Lisbon blows with the trade winds. The city's large 
harbor sees ships from many ports come and go on a 
regular basis. They bring not only more soldiers for the 
Recorujuista but also supplies and news of the wider 
world. While the inhabitants of the city are still some¬ 
what sheltered and ignorant, that is changing. In the 
last few years, contact with the rest of Europe lias 
increased dramatically, leading to a greater under¬ 
standing of Portugal’s place in the greater scheme of 
things. King Alfonso encourages this, as does the Brujah 
prince, believing it can only serve Lisbon for the better. 

In addition, Lisbon is quickly acquiring the reputa¬ 
tion as home to some of Europe’s best sailors. Although 
nor all of these sailors are Portuguese, many call Lisbon 
their homeport, as it offers more opportunities than 
ports elsewhere. From Lisbon, the Atlantic coasts of 
France and the Low < Countries as well as England and 
Scandinavia are open. Likewise, North Africa and 
regions further south beckon. These opportunities are 


too much for true mariners to pass up, which is why so 
many have come here. Alfonso has not yet taken 
advantage of this situation, hut the king intends to build 
a stronger navy once he feels more secure in his position 
on the peninsula. For their part, the Brujah have little 
interest in sea travel, except to the extent that it 
advances their dreams. 

C ainite Affairs 

Vampires of Clan Brujah have already infiltrated 
the king's inner circle. One of rheir number, a female 
Cniniic nomed Ayzcbc I,,served as the falekingSancho’s 
personal astrologer and soothsayer. She was genuinely 
helpful to him .is he waged war against the Muslims. 
The Brujah hoped that Ayzcbel could influence the 
king to act in a fashion conducive to their goals, 
particularly by weakening the influence of the Church 
and the local nobility. 

1 hese hopes may have died with Sancho in 1211. 
Ayzehel has disappeared without a trace, as it she had 
simply vanished from the face of the earth. Neither her 
clanmatcs nor hei enemies have any idea what became 
of her. Meanwhile, the Apostles of rhe Third Caine led 
by Balexiuid.i are unsure w hat to make of this rum of 
events. They had believed King Sancho ro be a possible 
Third Caine, hut his death has called that attribution 
into question. That his Cainite advisor has disappeared 
along wirh him has emboldened some of the Apostles, 
who believe his “death’’ merely presages his reappear¬ 
ance as rhe vampiric messiah they hoped him to be. 

Beyond rhe machinations of the Apostles and the 
Brujah arc the ambitions of Vicente de Cardona After 
many years of lobbying, he has been sent to Lisbon to 
claim Portugal for Clan Lasombra. He seems like a 
somewhat boorish man, and has made several blunders, 
but he has a dangerous list of contacts and a willingness 
to spill blood — living and unliving that gives the 
locals pause. 
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Overview 


Al-Andalus is the Muslim'dominated area in the 
south of Iberia. Muslim invaders conquered almost the 
entire peninsula in their campaigns beginning in 711; 
however, by die thirteenth century, al-Andalus occupies 
only about the southern third of the peninsula. 

The Muslim gnp on Iberia reached us zenith in the 
tenth century with the political ascendancy of die Caliph¬ 
ate of Cordoba. The Caliphate came to an end in 1031, 
and the struggles that followed destroyed Muslim unity 
while the Christian kingdoms to the north grew restless 
and eager to expel their southern neighbors. 

Two waves of fundamentalist invaders from North 
Africa have since come to the peninsula. The first were 
the Almoravids, who were dominant in the late eleventh 
and early twelfth centuries. Eventually, the comforts of 
civilization dulled their fervor and they were in turn 
displaced by die Almoliads, who have struggled to unify 
al Andalus. Their success has been limited, securing 
much of the central plain hut not being able to exert 
control over rhe further reaches of rhe realm. Time is 
rapidly running out. As rhe M uslim authorities prepare for 
war. or to abandon their holdings, fh^ir ( 'hristmo coun¬ 
terparts study rheir maps and gather their armies. With 
the disastrous defeat of the Muslims in 121 1 at the battle 
of Las Navas dc Tolosa (see p. 27), panic and defeatism 
have set in. 

Cainite Politics 

The Lasombra (or “Qahilat al-Khayal" in Arabic) 
and Assamiies (or “Ranu Haqim") arc the dominanr 
vampiric clans in ahAndalus. Most of thcothci clans aie 
present, hut these two clans have invested by far rhe most 
time and energy in the territory. They fight rhe hardest to 
keep what they have gained. 


Politically, the Cainitesof the region are as fractured 
and (fact u his as their i nortal counterparts. The Almohads. 
with strong support from the Assamites and more prag¬ 
matic Cainites, have i strung hold on die central regions 
of al-Andalus. Religious orthodoxy is strictly enforced, 
and non-Muslims face growing suspicion. 

The north and east are relatively chaotic, ruled by 
ever-shifting coalitions of Cainites striving to protect 
their taifa kingdoms. The Assamite sultans are prima¬ 
rily concerned with protecting a greater Muslim state 
against rhe Christians of Europe. Those rulers belong¬ 
ing to ( .Ian I Jtsomhrn art' more often fired by thi.-ir 
religious beliefs. The sultans anti viziers of other clans 
are, by and large, interested in preserving their indi¬ 
vidual power and security. More than a few have found 
themselves willing to come to some accommodation 
with their Christian rivals. 

In the south and cast, the control of rhe ruling 
dynasties has always been weaker (especially in the geo¬ 
graphically isolated eastern state*). While the conflict 
between Christian and Muslim lias been just as fierce, it 
has been marked more by the rise and fall of individual 
leaders than by dynastic conflicts. The eastern highlands 
are only loosely controlled by the Almohads. Granada, 
the central city of the region, is held by tlx: vampiric 
Sultan Badr, who is both strictly orrhodox (some say 
fanatical) and fiercely independent. 

The east coast and the Balearic Isles lie beyond 
effective Almohad control. Valencia is ruled by an ortho¬ 
dox Lasombra, but tlx- former sultan has secretly remmed 
ami the city is experiencing major political upheavals. 
The isles arc nominally parr of the Sultan of Valencia’s 
domain, hui in reality iliey are something of a Cainite no- 
man’s land. The Assamites ate present, as arc .i number of 
Toreador and some others whose presence predates both 
the Muslims anil the Christians. 


Mosques 


All cities urnler Islamic rule u mtain mosques, Muslim 
places of wi irship; large cities such as Cordoba, Sevilla ami 
Granada have scores. Each city has an alijaim, or grand 
mosque, in the center of the urban area, surrounded by a 
commercial district (the meihm). Also located nearby is 
the mathasa (college), surrounded by a maze of alleyways 
containing nuim-imis small slw jj v 

A mosque has three elements: the minaret, rhe 
courtyard and the prayer hall. The minaret, from 
which the muezzin calls the faithful to prayer, is a 
aquan. tower iliac tapcis.isii i iscs.Genei ally made uf 
brick or stone, it is decorated with riles, arches and 
brickwork patterns ami is capped by three golden 
spheres, or yomur. 

T1 h- shun , or courtyard, i iften shaded wi rh trees and 
cooled by fountains, is a space for ablutions and often 
has a covered gallery running around itsperimeter. The 


fcuvm, or prayer hall, is little more than an empty space 
held up by arches and pillars forming parallel naves, with 
prayer macson the floor. Of course, the arches and pillars 
arc far from humble in design, especially in the larger and 
better-endowed mosques. The mihrab, or pulpit, is in rhe 
center of the east wall (toward Mecca). In a small 
mosque, it may he no more than a simple hollow niche, 
but in an aiijama it is lavishly decorated and designed to 
amplify' a speaker’s voice. 

A mosque is generally ringed by high stone walls 
with minimal decoration, no windows and few doors. 
Mosques act as community centers or town halls and 
are commonly used as focal points for community 
activities, including teaching, administration of the 
law and other gatherings. The exterior walls often 
have messages pasted to them, functioning as a kind 
of community notice board. 
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Overall, al-Andalus is sparsely populated, with most of 
the inhabitants concentrated in the inaj< >r cities and liardy 
prospectors, farmers and the occasional madman scattered 
throughout the countryside. Architecturally, waves of 
invaders have left their mark. The Muslim influence is 
strong, with mosques in all major settlements, anJ the 
distinctive Arabic brick construction and elaborate roofs 
inddectiratu m.s ,irc common. Roman and Visigothic run is 
abound, as do Roman bridges, roads and aqueducts. 

Culture 

The Muslim tradition of tolerance for Christians 
and Jews (as fellow iililid-kiiub. 01 “|ieople of live book") 
has had a strong influence on the local cultures. Mus¬ 
lims arc a sensual as well as a spiritual people. Private 
gardens, elaborate architecture ami delight in food, 
dress and manners have combined to pn>duce a cultural 
hybrid unique in the medieval world. Many Christians 
(and some jews) have converted to Islam, some out of 
genuine religious conviction, others to avoid the exrra 
taxes payable by non-Muslims and yet ■ it hers as a means 
of entering the civil bureaucracy and entering the 
corridors of power. 

In recent years, as the Rmmqiustu has renewed itself 
ind al-Andalus has struggled for unify, this tolerance 
has begun to unravel. The Almohads have expelled 


non-Muslims from their cities, and opportunists con¬ 
sider whether they should abandon Islam and convert 
(or convert back) to Christianity. Pragmatists eye op- 
pominities in other lands. The religious strive to bring 
unity to the community ol the faithful. In the shadows, 
the Ashina are as divided as the mortals they prey upon. 


The Taifa 
Kingdoms 


Following ihe fall of the Umayyad Caliphate, al- 
Andalus never regained the strengt h < >♦ unity and purpose 
Umayyad rule had provided. While the Almoravid 
emirate brought some degree of unity to al-Andalus, 
their influence was fleeting and the Almohads who 
displaced them only truly ruled their kingdom based 
around Sevilla. The other halfof al-Andalus continued 
to he broken up into the little stares that formed 
following the fall of the caliphate and the resulting 
unrest. Ruled hv particular factions (or taifas), these 
mini-states persisr until the very end of the major 
Islamic presence in Iberia. Chaotic and ultra-competi¬ 
tive, rhe cat/h kingdoms stimulate trade, art and learning 















hut have been unwilling to unite in the face Christian 
pressure. Their disunity and infighting is proving to he 
their downfall. 

Such divisions among the kinc match the bitter and 
twisteddispnitcsamongal-AndaliLs’sCainites. After strain¬ 
ing under the Cordoban Sultan for so long, lew Cainites 
outside the big cities have any desire to lose the freedom 
1 1 icy gained during t lie p< *1 it ical chaos of the last centuries. 
Ambitious coteries and powerful individual vampires 
have been able to stake out laifa kingdoms as their own 
personal domains, free i if any outside control. As a result, 
politicking, lighting and disunity among the Canutes of 
al-AnJalus has reached new heights, with jealous sultans 
working endlessly to protect and expand their own influ¬ 
ence, paying little heed to outside affairs. Of course, just as 
not all kine are blind to the coming storm from the north, 
not all Cainites are ignorant either, especially as the 
decades wear on and Chnstian pressure becomes ever 
more apparent. However, the majority of forward think¬ 
ing Canutes are preparing to either change sides or flee to 
North Africa, leaving the last vumpinc sultans of the tcufas 
to a doomed resistance. 

Despite their stubborn independent e and the rugged 
;ind varying terrain of al-Andalus, the laifa kingdtmis share 
mmy features. The key to these similarities is the domi¬ 
nance i >f Islamic culture, religion and politics. The nilersof 
tlu-.se little fiefdoms are much closer to the ebb and flow of 
the wider Islamic world than to the geographically closer 
Chnstian kingdoms of the north. While this contributes 
greatly to the inevitability of the statelets’ fall, it does allow 
.some strong generalizations to be drawn in regards to their 
internal structures and relations with one another. As little 
pnvise information is available about these micro king¬ 
dom-., except when they were based in a large city like 
Valent ta or Granada, the purpose of rhis section is to give 
a Sti a\ teller all the building blocks necessary to create her 
own t aifa kingdoms and populate them with horh (^unites 
and kine, as well as provide a few examples. 


ORGANIZATION 


The taifa kingdoms place the internal contradic¬ 
tions of medieval Islamic politics in stark relief, falling 
into broad categories depending on w'hether the bu¬ 
reaucracy, the military or the nobility rules them. 
Governments come and go with the rise or dearhs of 
strong rulers. Stability is something rhar rarely lasts 
more than a decade or two. The interference of outside 
forces is also a major factor given the small she of the 
kingdoms and internecine conflicts within them. These 
conflicts usually follow the same three lines of power 
mentioned above; only rarely do issues such as religion, 
race or economics play much of a role. 

Bcjkeacicratic 

The ministers, secretaries and clerks who make up 
the governing bureaucracy of Islamic states form a 
powerful and influential clique. In many ways, they are 
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the glue that holds the disparare power groups of the 
Islamic world together, keeping communications going 
between rhe nobles, the military, the merchants, the 
ultima scholars and the common citizens. The bureau¬ 
crats left behind by the Umayyads, Almoravids and 
Almohads were often the day-to-day power in their 
respective regions. Many found it quite easy to assume 
power for themselves once control from the capital fell 
away. Bureaucratic rule also came ahour wrien either a 
military or noble regime failed or a particularly powerful 
and influential minister managed to oust his erstwhile 
master*, such as occurred during rhe trill of theCorHnkm 
Oiliphate itself. 

Without strong local ties, bureaucratic regimes in 
the laifa kingdoms are usually short-lived affairs. Even 
if another group does not overthrow the bureaucrats, 
they rend to he absorbed inro the local nobility and 
their states become indistinguishable form any other 
regime dominated by local magnates. The one major 
exception to this is those states in which the leading 
bureaucrats come from a non-Islamic minority, most 
commonly Jew's bur occasionally Motarabs. In these 
cases, bureaucratic rule is a precarious affair maintained 
only hv the cunning, brilliance and ongoing success of 
the leading bureaucrat. Once such a leadingd/ummidies 
or suffers a notable defeat, the Islamic citizens tend to 
overthrow rhe regime. Such uprisings tend to be violent 
affairs, featuring pogroms against the previously power¬ 
ful minority. 

While bureaucratic uufa regimes may be short¬ 
lived, they also tend to be the most economically, 
culturally and (very often) militarily successful states in 
al-Andalus. This is hardly surprising, since trained 
bureaucrats are experienced diplomats and administra¬ 
tors. Most bureaucratic rulers also possess military 
training, part of any well-educated man’s upbringing, 
and are thus at least as well prepared to be generals and 
captains as local nobles. Beyond the obvious skills they 
bring to running their small stares, they also tend to 
have a wider perspective than nobles or generals. By 
education and experience, bureaucrats are part of t he 
wider Islamic world Thus they prove far more adept at 
managing local power groups for the betterment of all, 
and they are far cannier in their dealings with other laifa 
kingdoms and the Christians. 

Military 

Tile reliance by Islamic regimes on mercenaries, 
especially those from particular Islamici:ed ethnic mi¬ 
norities, led to numerous instances of those hired forces 
overthrowing their employers and taking power for 
themselves. In Iberia, the most common occurrence 
was a coup by Berber mercenaries, though Arab com¬ 
manders recruited from the cast, and even Christian 
mercenaries such as El Cid also succeeded in establish¬ 
ing their ow n states. Such coups, especially those that 












happened during the chaos after the fall of the caliphate 
and the collapse of Alraoravid power, were prone to be 
violent and destructive. Many Berber mercenary'hands 
became little more rh.m bandits, looting and burning 
entire region*, before settling down to rule over the 
dispirited survivors. Peaceful coups were almost always 
those carried our by Arab commanders who simply 
assumed power over frontier towns and fortresses when 
central power collapsed or their ambition got the better 
of their loyalty. The distinction between Berber and 
Arab/Morarab military states is therefore quite marked. 

The reason for rhe presence of Arab and Mozarab 
mercenary commanders along rhe frontier is obvious: 
They were there to defend the frontiers of al-Andalus 
from the Christians. The states they form are heavily 
militarized and continually struggle against the unstop¬ 
pable pn igress of the Reconcilesru. As a result, these unfa 
kingdoms are among the least influential and impor¬ 
tant They simply do not last long enough or possess the 
spare resources to have much of an impact beyond their 
own borders. Thar said, rhe staunch resistance of Arab 
anil Mozarab military laifas stands in stark contrast to 
the self-interested dealings with the Christians that 
characterizes other states in al-Andalus. Nor do all 
these military commanders lose their puwci afiei sur¬ 
render; many become vassals of the Christian mlers. 

Berber mcrcenaiies on the other hand ran amuck all 
over al-Andalus during tin- unrest between major dynas¬ 
tic.'. Those: groups based on the frontier moved south to 
find better pickings and depopulated entire districts in the 
course of their pillaging, doing such serious damage that 
they fatally weakened resistance to the Christian advance 
for decades afterward. Few of these marauders returned to 
North Africa, for the rich fields and valleys of al-Andalus 
were far more attractive than the barren deserts of home, 
and eventually those bands that wore not exterminated 
and avoided degenerating into bandit gangs set them¬ 
selves up as foreign overlords. Thar they shared a common 
religion with most of those they ruled did not prevent 
Berber military mlers from being brutal, and they undid 
many oi the cultural achievements of previous genera¬ 
tions. In those Berber taifas that last longer than a single 
generation, however, the military rulers art absorbed u ito 
the local nobility and become indistinguishable from rhe 
educated and cultured mlers that preceded them. So, 
despite their initial barbarity, Berber dominated military 
states last far longer than those dominated by Arabs or 
Mozarabs further north. Yet they were mainly 
noncontributors to the wider society of al-Andalus, so 
alienated were they ft uni iIium- iliey ruled. Worse still, 
their internecine fighting provided rhe perfect opening 
for the Christians monarch* of the north to interfere in the 
internal politics of al-Andalus. It is not surprising there¬ 
fore that the taifa state of C iranada, which lasts until 1492 
as a vassal. if the Kings of Aragon, is ruled by rhe Nasrids, 
a dynasty of Berber ex-mercenaries. 


Nobility 

As in all medieval societies, the dominant elite 
outside the l Tmayyad, Almotavid or Almohad capital 
were rhe landed magnates who dominated the et. inomy 
and provided the military levies the national armies 
relied on in time of war. During both the rule and fall of 
these three dynasties, these local magnates maintained 
t heir influence and power. I aifa kingdoms founded by 
particularly powerful local magnates, or alliances of 
such magnates, are the mosr common form of gover¬ 
nance found in al-Andalus in rhe thirteenth century 
Th<»se magnates are not solely nobles in the western 
.sense of the term, since in the Islamic world their 
number included both the noble-bom and merchants 
of varying religious and ethnic backgrounds, so refer¬ 
ring to these taifas as “noble” is just a convenient 
shorthand reference rather than a concrete definition. 
In general, the more urban the state, the more mercan¬ 
tile and trade orientated the dominating local magnates 
are likely to be. Conversely, the more rural and agricul¬ 
tural the taifa, the more power is in the hands of 
landowning nobility. 

In practice however, there is little difference in the 
nature of these taifas. They tend to be small and intro¬ 
verted. I he conflicts between noble families take 
precedence over the threat from the north and provide 
an easy opportunity for Christian kings inclined to use 
diplomacy ro bring the taifas under their sway In their 
desire ro outdo one another in displays of wealth and 
refinement, the noble taifas are great patrons of the arts 
and scholarship, as well as strong economic centers. It 
is in the creations and lifestyle of the rulers of these 
states that much of what is now commonly regarded as 
‘Moorish" came into being, nor the least of which is the 
use of the word to denote sybarite pleasures and luxury 
Tire states run by a bureaucratic elite may have been 
better run, but in their ego-driven competition, the taifa 
nobles produced an intellectual ferment beyond any¬ 
thing else experienced in al-Andalus following the fall 
of the Umayyad Caliphate. 

Yet this competitive drive, responsible for so many 
achievements, is also a fatal flaw. The local magnates 
resist any drive for greater unity despite the fact that 
they benefited from strong ties to the kingdoms they 
ruled, giving them an edge over comperiu*r\ for power. 
In rhis respect, rhe terrain of al-Andalus played a rule 
because it was difficult for any of rhe taifas to develop 
the resources to overwhelm their neighbors. Those 
states whose economies are based on trade have the 
money to build up mercenary forces recruited from 
North Africa to fight wars of conquest, but given the 
regular problems with Berber mercenaries, they resist 
doing so, hiring only those mercenaries necessary to 
supplement local forces. And because of the infighting 
and intense competition previously mentioned, alli¬ 
ances arc also uncommon. Thus the noble taifa k ingdoms 
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can no better resist invasion from the north than any 
other kind, and much of their intellectual and artistic 
productivity can he put down to a carefree fatalism in 
which they ignore their coming doom in preference to 
pursuing local rivalries and rheir own pleasure. 

Relations 

Dealings between the taifa kingdoms are in a per¬ 
petual stare of turmoil, which in turn reflects their 
relations with rhe Almohad Amir in Sevilla and the 
Christian Kingdoms of the north. Despite the almost 
purely local inteicsisol die mifus, ihese fractious rela¬ 
tions define al-Andalus in the early thirteenth century. 
Indeed, they explain the weakness that led to rhe 
disaster at Las Navas and continue to diminish and 
demoralize what’s left of Muslim Iberia. This last point, 
the failure of hope as the chances of resistance to the 
Christian advance dim. is the key element to the mood 
of life in the unfa kingdoms. The fierce and pointless 
fighting and intriguing between lire t/iifas ami the 
openness to external manipulation arc all reactions to 
the obvious dtxim approaching from the north. 

Betoken Taifas 

lhe tui/us are remarkably belligerent. Scarcity of 
resources plays only a limited role, even given die 
damage done to al-Andalus’s economy after rhe fall of 
the Almoravids and the tribute demanded by the ever 
more assertive Chrisrian kingdoms. Nor does territorial 
aggrandizement play a major role, as most taifa king¬ 
doms lack the ability to control conquered lands given 
the difficulties of internal communication across al- 
Andalus’s many mountain ranges. No, the explanation 
for the constant raiding and minor wars between rhe 
uufa kingdoms lies in the feuds and petty' rivalries of 
their rulers — and their associated families and allies. 
The word laifa (taction) was not lightly chosen to 
define these states; until their conquest by the Chris¬ 
tian Kingdoms, they continue to fight factional battles 
over minor prizes. 

The major limirarion here is that this feuding is 
localized, laifa kingdoms are only concerned with 
those states that border them; those any further away 
exist beyond rhe narrow views of the taifas' elite. 
Despite all this fighting, rhe petty kingdoms continue 
to trade w ith one another. As well, the various rulers 
and powerful local families are inevitably related by 
intermarriage and adoption. This continuing social 
and economic interaction persists through the feuds via 
intermediaries from other communities or from ethnic 
minorities within each state, especially Jews, who carry 
on rhe necessary commerce for each taifa to survive. 

In this chaotic environment, banditry and slavery 
thrive, and travel away from major caravan routes in al- 
Andalus is dangerous. This means that taifas connected 
by rivers or the sea have far more contact with each 


other than those chat might he geographically closet 
hut are separated by rough terrain. Banditry is also a 
favored option for those rulers driven from their peep' 
kingdoms, by internal coup or Christian advance. Over* 
land trade between the ttu/os has become progressively 
more difficult and less profitable. 

With the Almohads 

Despite ruling nearly half of al-Andalus, die 
Almohad state based around Sevilla plays a role little 
different to that of a taifa kingdom. With the Almohads 
more interested in keeping their lands in North Africa 
than expanding their rule in al-Andalus, the amirs in 
Sevilla have little interest in the neighboring petty 
kingdoms beyond extorting tribute from those that lay 
close enough to be cowed by shows of military force. 
Even this level of interest wanes as the centur y progresses 
and Almohad rule in North Africa comes under threat 
Leaders in al-Andalus give themselves over more and 
more to indolence, debauchery and disinterest in the 
world beyond rhe glittering confines of Sevilla. 

The threat that rhe Almohads might pose to the 
independence of the taifas, however much rliey might 
lack rhe will to do anything with their power, plays a 
significant role in inducing the petty Muslim state s into 
alliances and tribute relationships with the Christian 
kingdoms. Almohad inertia is only another motivation 
for looking northward for help. Despite this, the 
Almohad cities, especially Sevilla, are the richest and 
most refined in al-Andalus and are the centers of trade 
and culture. While they may be a spent force politically, 
the Almohads remain culturally dominant, a strange 
juxtaposition that may account for the poor foresight 
exhibited by so many taifa rulers as to the changing 
dynamics in the Christian kingdoms of the north. 

With the Christian Kingdoms 

Many utifa rulers, connected as they arc to the wider 
trends of the Islamic world, realized that their hold on 
iheir lands was becoming precarious only after the 
recent (and devastating) battle of Las Navas Jc Toleaa. 
Despite the threat, they still place their relations with 
rhe Christian kingdoms in the same category as their 
relations with rhe other taifa kingdoms and with (he 
Almohads in Sevilla. Thar there is a war for religious 
and cultmal supremacy going on has nevei occurred to 
most nf them. Those who do realize rheir way of life is 
ending also know there's precious little they can do 
about it in any event. For most, religious differences did 

not stop intermarriage, trade and political alliances. 

That the zeal of the crusades was now affecting Iberia is 
something that too many taifa rulers do not realize until 
rhe Christians are at their doors. Even then, many 
initially become vassals of Aragon or Castile immedi¬ 
ately after the Reconquisia — the Kings of Aragon in 
particular have little interest in pursuing religious con¬ 
version. Thus rhe ambassadors, merchants and 
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mercenary captains of the north are f ound throughout 
die icufa kingdoms Juring the thirteenth century. Only 
in the border .states—where the threat of conquest was 
imminent — were relations strained, a situation that 
eventually all the states of al-Andalus will find them- 
selves in. 

Taifas by Night 

The multitude oftaifa kingdoms offer a great oppor¬ 
tunity for Caimtes of all backgrounds to establish 
independent domains. Thus, no two taifas feature ex¬ 
actly the same type of night predators. Sometimes a 
Single powerful Cainite holds the kingdom in his fangs, 
other t imes a powerful coterie does so. Secret plots span 
many a taifa, and roving bands of Cainite bandits prey- 
on odiers. These diverse Cainite sultanates can, how¬ 
ever, be roughly grouped by their reaction to the 
Reconquista. 

Traditionalism 

Many of the powerful Cainitcs who claim sole 
domain over entire taifas are traditionalists. Lost in the 
world of the past, they pine for rhe nights of the 
Cordoban Sultanate or some other period. These dark 
lords lurk behind the facades of states ruled by families 
that they have influenced tor generations, and they are 
tlius most often found within noble and bureaucratic 
kingdoms. Traditionalists tend to be Cappadocians, 
Lasombrn or Toreador. With the perspective lent to 
them by their age, most of the traditionally minded 
sultans are aware of what is coming, but they either 
hope to ride it out, as many rode out the initial Islamic 
invasion, or feel that the infantile conflicts among rhe 
kineare beneath their immortal concern. To many of 
these older vampires, Islamic faith is a superficial thing, 
though the few who are active members of the Ashirra 
sect support many religious organizations trying to rally 
rhe faithful against the Christians. Unfortunately, a 
few powerful Cainite believers is not enough tomrn the 
tide of apathy and despair gripping al-Andalus. These 
old Ashirra are hound to either go down fighting 
against the Shadow Reamifwsui or flee to North Africa 
to fight another day. 

Radicalism 

Many Caimtes felt keenly the restrictive rule of the 
Cordoban Sultanate, especially those opposed to the 
conservative views of the Ashirra elders there. Follow¬ 
ing the fall of the sultanate, they seized rhe chance to 
found independent domains of their own where they 
could pursue their deviant political and philosophical 
views without restraint. These radicals included Brujah 
seeking a new Carthage, Gangrel seeking to undermine 
(he dominance of the major clans and younger Ashirra 
seeking to create "pure” theocratic states. Coteries of 
these radicals managed to claim domain over several 
key uiifas. The most likely stares for the radicals to 


conquer were those where Berber mercenaries had 
shattered the traditional power structures of the kinc. 
and with them the Cainite status quo, but a few radicals 
managed to take power under bureaucratic regimes. 
Ashirra coteries were attracted to the Arab dominated 
military kingdoms on the Christian frontier. No other 
vampires in Iberia created so much ferment and turmoil 
as these radicals, since most weren't content to pursue 
their philosophies alone, insisting on trying to convert 
other Caimtes to theircause. Few of the radicalssaw the 
coming of the Reamquisiu before the shock of Las 
Navas, and it may now he too late to do anvthing hut 
flee to North Africa. 

Opportunism 

It was not only Cainite radicals who felt restricted 
by theeldersof rhe Cordoban Sultanate. Many Caimtes 
merely resented the limited opportunities to pursue 
wealth and power for themselves, and such opportunists 
are the most common taifa Caimtes. Young coteries 
who found themselves shut out by ciders in Cordoba 
jumped at the chance to oust their betters from rheir 
domains or found new ones when the caliphate fell. 
From the low clans like rhe Ravnos, Nosfcratu, 
Malkavian and Followers of Set, thews new ruling 
cliques set about creating for themselves what they had 
been denied. Power and wealth ate addictive commodi¬ 
ties however, and too many of these new petty sultans 
could not help hut expand their influence over nearby 
don uuns, encouraging the di visions and jeali >itsies am* »ng 
rhe kinc in order to undermine their rivals and expand 
their own influence. How much of an influence older 
Cainitcs in both the Christian kingdoms and North 
Africa have over these minor sultanates is unclear, but 
many have became willing vassals tosome degree in the 
wider schemes and conflicts of their distant elders. Not 
surprisingly, few of these young vampires can hope to 
bold unto their power in the face of the Necoiujumu. 


West 


The western part of al-Andalus is neither rich not 
crowded. The Portuguese Christians are pushing in 
from rhe north, and rhe major cities arc Badajoz in 
Extremadura and Huelva on the Atlantic coast. Of rhe 
two, Huelva is the most prosperous and has the most to 
lose as rhe Reconqui.ua advances. 

Extremadura 

Extremadura is .»sparsely populated tableland inal* 

Andalus’s far northwest comer. Much of Extremadura 
is flat, but it is bounded to the north, east and south by 
wooded hills that rise into the Montes de Toledo 
(north) and the Sierra Morena (cast and south). Two 
major rivers, rhe Tajo and the Guadiana, cross the 
region from cast to west. Extremadura's climate is 
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extreme, with blistering summers and freezing winters. 
The Extremefkts themselves are similarly divided be¬ 
tween the rough-and-ready peasants and the 
sophisticated city dwellers. Extremadura is often also 
called by the same name as its main city, Budujoz. 

The north is a patchwork of lush valleys and up¬ 
lands, with villages that significantly pre-date the 
Muslim conquest. The very far north, Las Hurdcs, has 
long suffered from disease, poverty, witchcraft, evil 
spirits and cannibalism. The Hurclanos are a tough, 
determined people, eking out a living from the rocky 

terrain, cultivatinghrmpyhm:md living in slate-roofed 
stone huts with few comforts. Their daily struggle to 
survive has left them with little interest in polities or 
the doings of conquerors. 

Badajoz: The City 

The Romans first settled Badajoz, Extremadura’s 
major city, as an agricultural village or country' villa; it 
didn't become a fortified town until the ninth century. 
The lands around Badajoz are rich and fertile, benefit¬ 
ing from the waters of the Guadiana. There are many 
villages and a number of fortified towns and Roman 
ruins in the city’s immediate vicinity, many of which 
sec ux by loc.il communities as meeting places and 
festival grounds. 

The city itself is unpretentious and has few attrac- 
11 vc buildings; it is, however, heavily fortified, and the 
citizens generally remain calm in the face of a crisis. 
The fortifications center around the alcazaba on tire 
southern side of the Guadiana, but the city walls extend 
around a good deal of the remainder of the city. To the 
south of the alcazaba lies the heart of the town, with 
plazas for trading and taverns, stores and workshops 
j< ist lingeat hoi her for space on the narrow streets, some 
of which are not even wide enough to allow a cart to 
pass, To the wesr of the old town are inns and more 
spacious, expensive boutiques, tradeand shipping com¬ 
panies, financiers and master craftsmen. 

Badaioz: Politics and Religion 

Tile history of Badajoz is a story of sporadic con- 
quesi, resistance and independence. The ciry was part 
of the Cordoban Caliphate until the arrival of'Abd al- 
Rahman ibn Marwan in the late ninth century. Ibn 
Marwan was a muwalLul soldier who had been exiled to 
Badajoz for quarreling with a senior Arab officer. In 
877, he fortified the city and asked Alfonso 111, King of 
the Asturias, for aid. He defeated a Cordoban army hut 

fled in the face of a second, larger force. Returning 
seven years later, he ruled Badajoz until his death in 
890, whereupon his sons took up the reigns of power. 
Cordoba did not reimpose control until 930. 

When Cordoban authority collapsed in the elev¬ 
enth century and a long period of unrest began, Badajoz 
again asserted its independence, this time under the 
rule of Sahur al-Saqlabi (Sabur the Slave). The civil 


governor of Badajoz took direct control upon the col¬ 
lapse of the Cordoban Caliphate and passed it down to 
his sons. Gerald die Fearless, a Portuguese adventurer, 
briefly held the city hut was expelled by the Almohads 
in 1169. They have held it ever since. 

In the wake of tire Muslim defeat at Las Navas, 
tribute and the occasional display of will no longer keep 
the city safe. Despite the citizens' hardiness, there is an 
air of inevitability about the conquest of the city. The 
locals want to get as much pleasure from their lives as 
they can before Christian rule is imposed. 

Badaioz: Cainite Affairs 

Badajoz is one of Islam's northernmost outposts in 
al-Andalus. As such, the militant warrior caste of Clan 
Assamite has descended upon it in force. Quickly 
marshalling the city'sCainites, they set about preparing 
to fight the Christians The new sultan, Tabitha al- 
Masn, is not a fanatic, and she demands loyalty, not 
piety, from her subjects. The previous sultan, the Brujah 
warlord Bassam, agreed to step down and serve as al 
Masri's vizier after an appropriate display of her 
determination—a dagger was placed on Bassam’s chest 
as he slept. 

The defeat at Las Navas de Tolosa has come as a 
Iteavy blow, dividing the Cainite population. Mam- 
have fled the city for die presumed safety of Muslim 
centers like Sevilla and Granada. Most of those who 
remain are determined ro fight, but there are a few who 
are prepared to make accommodations with the Chris¬ 
tians. I abitha is laying in plans for the city to hold out 
as long as possible. With the help of the powerful vizier 
Umar al-Rashid. she is attempting to secure an escape 
roure for their fellow Assamites, setting up safe havens 
in a path leading back to Sevilla. Before she goes, she is 
determined to sell the city as dearly as possible. She has 
nor persecuted those who have no inclination to join 
the fight, but they are being carefully watched. She has 
made it clear that any Cainites who attempt to contact 
the Christians for any reason at all will be destroyed. 
Already two such executions have been carried out. 

Elsewhere in Extremadura 

Cenrral Extremadura’s major settlement is Cikercs, 
a pleasant and lively city with a vibrant inrellectual 
community and a number of Toreador. Siraiegically 
located south of the Alberche River and straddling an 
old Roman road, Cifceres was captured by the Christian 
kingdom of Leon several times since 1142, hut was 

retaken each time. 

The other major settlement in the south of 
Extremadura is Merida. Founded by the Romans in 25 
BC. ir became the capital of the province of Lusitania. 
Under the Visigoths, it remained an important center 
and was not conquered by the Muslims until 713.lt has 
declined under Muslim mle and is now lirtle more than 
















a regional backwater, overshadowed hy Radajoz to the 
southwest. The city abounds with Roman ruins, tnc fad¬ 
ing a theater, arena, temple to Diana, several mansions, 
a hippodrome and an aqueduct inhabited by storks. 
Several Cappadocians and Nosfcratu make their home 
in the ruins; they have no intention of fighting the 
Christians. 

Huelva and Silves 

Huelva 1 ICS almost directly to the south of Ex tremadura. 
The Atlantic coast consists largely of lagoons and pine- 

rm iT**J Junes, with .1 string of fishing villages. In the 

middle of die shoreline is Huelva, a port and industrial 
city. Tlie Guadalquivir forms the border with Cadiz and 
Sevilla ti i the east, while to the west die Guadiana forms 
the h« xderwith Portugal. To the north, the Sierra Morenn 
form the border with Extremadura. Huelva's interior is an 
undulating region of flat lands, growing cereals, fruit and 
sunflowers. In the southeast of the Sierra Morcna are the 
Rio Tmto tin mines. Silves lies slight ly further west, just 
south of the I\inuguese frontier, with good trade winds to 
the North African coasts. 

The City of Huelva 

Huelva i> .in am,iilive cuy located on a bluff 
between the I into and Qdiel Rivers. Founded by 
Phoenician traders (as Onufoi — citizens still call 
themselves Onubenses), it was used hy the Romans, 
who opened tin mines in the mountains. The Moors 
continued the mining and strengthened the city’s for¬ 
tifications, and it has remained a prosperous r aifa state. 
The vampiric sultan of die uiifa, Lai la of Clan Lasombra, 
has no intention of losing her position to the winds of 
history; She is negotiating a treaty with the Portuguese 
Lasombra Vicente dc Cardona to maintain her posi¬ 
tion. She is well aware t hat Vicente is some thing of a 
buffoon, hut she has more confidence in hischilde and 
emissary, Rodrigo Toca. 

The City < >f Silves 

An important port involved in commerce with 
Africa and the slave trade, Silves was also a major naval 
base and closely ruled hy the Umayyads, Almoravids 
and finally the Almohads. To ensure the loyalty and 
reliability of the town and its important services, the 
central authorities traditionally appointed various jxiw- 
erful bureaucrats to oversee the town. When the 
Almohads lost their interest in the town at the start of 
the thirteenth century, the last vizier of slaves, a free¬ 
man of Mozarab descent named Dabir ibn Ahundio 

Al-Noya, managed to seize control in 1202 hy forming 
a loose alliance with the town's powerful merchants. 
Forthe next nine years, Dahir ruled over the prosperous 
port town, maintaining his position by keeping rhe 
trade flowing and hy not upsetting rhe pirates who 
replaced the Altnohad navy as the most dangerous 
military presence in the town. 



By 1210 however, Silves was starting to feel the 
pressure of the inexorable advance of the Dukes of 
Portugal dowm rhe Atlantic coast. L^abtr however, did 
not live past a naval raid by English Sea I >ogs in 1211, 
killed not hy the raiders, bur hy noting Silvan i itirens 
following the firing of the main d.xks. He was replaced 
by Nusmrihn Jamal Ahu-Hamra, an Arab slaver of great 
wealth and influence, who was first among equals 
within the town’s trading community. 

For now, Nusair’s nile is relatively stable, but the 
city is coming under economic rather than military 
pressure for Portugal. The Christian advance n killing 
the market for imported slaves and cutting off the 
s« Hirers of most of the town’s exports. Those merchants 
and citizens wealthy enough are considering relocating 
to Marrakech or Fez in North Africa, while the poorer 
citizens ltx>k to Sevilla, hoping the Almohads can 
protect them. In 1234, Silves surrenders to the Portu¬ 
guese without a fight, little more than a ghost town, 
never returning to the importance it had once held. 

Cainites of Sieves 

At rhe height of the power of Cordoba, Silves was 
an important and lucrative vampiric sultanate that 
owed us powci to die capital The sultan of Cordoba 
named the sultan of Silves and supervised his mlc. 
Apart from its mortal trade, the town was a primary 
conduit for Canutes who wished to enter al-Andalus 
without difficulty. Its slave trade was important for the 
replenishment of many a vampire’s herd. During the 
chaos after rhe fall of rhe Cordoban Caliphate, rite 
Lasombra Sultan of Silves, one Farouk thn Omar, was 
able to keep his control of the town intact and contin¬ 
ued to proclaim loyalty to rhe Sultan of Cfrdoba while 
simultaneously dealing with anyone who would pay for 
his services. Farouk gave equal support to the Cainites 
who followed the Almoravids and Almohads to al- 
Andalus and was even known to have dealings with 
Christian Cainites under the covet of Silves s intermit¬ 
tent trade with the north. He used rhe communication 
among the Lasombra on both siJes of the religious 
divide to his advantage. 

In recent years, however, Farouk’s careful planning 
and deals have not protected him from a coterie of Baali 
who followed the Almuhad invasion of al-Andalus, 
looking to profit from the chaos anJ destruction. They 
saw Silves as a perfect place to spread rhe tentacles of 
their corruption throughout al-Andalus. In a sudden 
coup, the Baali massacred much of the local vampiric 
populace in a faked Christian raid. They then set up one 
of their own as sultan, in the guise of a Lasombra childe 
of Farouk V This hidden Bitali, Muhammad ibn Farouk, 
knows full well that the Christians are coming to take 
Sil ves away from him and has welcomed envoys from 
his supposeJ clanmaic Vicente de Cardona, whom he 
hopes can serve as a tool to spread his own dark faith in 
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Central Plain 


The largest of al-Andalus’s regions is the broad and 
fertile alluvial plain of the Guadalquivir, the major 
waterway of southern Iberia. This area of rich farmland, 
rhick with vineyards and olive groves, is home to both 
Ct»rd<»L m and Sevilla. Politic ally, coiutol ufllie plain is 
contentsms, with many rebellious tai/akingdomsspring' 
ing up under the control of local nobles, city bureaucrats 
* »r warlords. Summers arc desperately hot and routinely 
claim the lives of the sick or unlit; winters, by contrast, 
are comparatively mild in rhe lowlands, rypically severe 
in the mountains. 


Cadi: is the most southerly province of al-Andalus. 
Reaching from the mouth of die Guadalquivir to the 
Straits of Gibraltar and inland to the Sierra de Grazalema, 
the western half of the province is dominated by rolling 
fields, while to the cast, hills merge into the Serrnnia de 
Ronda on the Mdlaga border, and to the south, the 
Levante trade wind whips up the seas of the Straits of 
Gibraltar. Further north is the estuary of the Guadalquivir, 
rolling farmlandsdominated by vineyards. The local sherry 
is renowned across Ibcna. At the southernmost point of 
the province lie the towns of Gibraltar and Garteria, a 
pirate haven and a prosperous town respect ively. 

The City 

Cadiz in a seaport on an isthmus protruding into the 
Atlantic. Established by the Phoenicians asGodrr, the city 
served as a center for trading Baltic amber for Spanish 
silver and tin. The Romans were attracted ro its strategic 
position and called it Glides (inhahiiants still refer to 
1 1 temselvcs as Gudibmos); Julius Caesar was given his first 
public ollice here. The city has declined economically 
under Moorish rule, as the Muslims are not great seafarers. 
Other ports, such as Malaga and Al-Manvat, arc on rhe 
Mediterranean side of the Pillars of Hercules. 
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the Christian lands. Thar the Baali have managed to 
pull off this scheme under the Magisters' very noses 
speaks volumes as to the chaos gripping the Amid 
Noctis as a result of religious divides. 

Elsewhere in the Region 

Some 20 miles east of Huelva is Niebla, a fortified 
town. Located .it a crossing of the old road and the Rio 
Tinro, the pink sandstone walls surrounding the city 
are almost 50 feet wide in places and stretch for over a 
mile. The Moors call the town Medina Labia; it was 
capital of the caliphal district hut Is now an indepen¬ 
dent mi fa kingdom controlling the silver mines. The 
town also has a sizable Jewish population and several 
synagogues. The Sultan, a Jewish Lasombra named 
Abraham, has entertained Portuguese emissaries bur 
has not committed himself to their cause. 


Cadiz 








The city itself is quite snail, with the streets well laid 
out in a gnd pattern broken up by numerous plazas. A scries 
of watchtowers look out over the town and the ocean. 

Pom ics and Religion 

Long regarded as a backwater, Cadiz was ruled from 
Cordoba, became a taija state, was held by the 
Almoravids and is now held by the Almohads. The 
people of Cadiz are a hardy, fatalistic lot, well suited in 
temperament to Islam's submission to the will of God. 
The Almohads have met with strong acceptance here, 
and the people arc eagerly renewing their faith. 

Cainite Affairs 

Cadiz has been a great success for the Cainites 
accompanying the Almohad conquest of Iberia. The 
native ('aimtes are hardy and independent and were 
happy to accommodate the Assamitcs, so much so that 
the local sultan, a devout Muslim Lasombm named 
Haroun, has been entrusted with advancing the 
Almohad cause. 

The remainder of the city’s Cainites either joined 
Haroun in embracing the cause or simply ignored it. 
There are a few Jewish Cainites, however, who are 
quietly concerned. They fear that while things are 
peaceful (and tolerant) for now, once the Christians are 
at the gate things will change. Tims, they have begun 
plotting against their sultan, under whom most have 
lived peacefully for centuries. This would nor sit well 
with most Jewish Cainites in the region, who sec 
Haroun as an honorable protector, but the conspirators 
have yet to be discovered. 

Elsewhere in the Province 

The Rock of Gibraltar rises almost sheer from the 
sea, a 1,400 foot chunk of limestone with a number of 
spectacular caves. Inhabited primarily by birds and 
monkeys (Barbarv apes), it is as forbidding as it is 
spectacular. Gibraltar was known to the Phoenicians as 
Calpe and the Greeks knew it as one of the Pillars of 
Hercules (the other being Mount Ablya on the other 
side of the Straits). 

In 711, Tariq ibn Ziyad landed his invasion force near 
the point and named it Jtibal Tariq (Tariq’s Rock), hut it 
was not until 1159 that the Almohads founded the town 
ot Gibraltar. It has become, to rheir dismay, a chaorit 
haven for pirates and smugglers, ruled by brute force and 
intimidation. Tire Caliph Abdul Mamcn constructed a 
mosque, reservoir and some defensive works (walls and 
towers), bur control of the town is tenuous. 

The Phoenicians established a small town, Carterw, 
two miles from the point. It was from Carteria rhat 
Julius Casear departed to defeat the Carthaginians at 
Munda. Orderly and well governed, Carteria has a large 
Jewish population who keep a watchful eye on the town 
of Gibraltar, fearful of its inhabitants. There are a 
number of Assamite warriors and a single sorcerer in 


Carteria, and they suspecr rhat the Baali, the Followers 
of Set, or both, are using Gibraltar as a point of entry 
into Iberia. 

Sevilla 

Sevilla isa landlocked province bordered by Huelva 
to the west, Cadi; to the south, Ct5rdoba and Malaga to 
the cast and Christian territory to the north. The city is 
magnificent and, as the seat of Almohad power, is a 
place of much learning and culture. The Guadalquivir 
tuns through the center of the province, providing 
fertile land for the growingofeeicals, gi apes, sunflowers 

and olives. The Sierra Morena rises in the north In the 
extreme southeast lie the Serrania dc Ronda highlands. 

The City 

The sire of Sevilla was occupied by Iberians, 
Phoenicians, Carthaginians and Romans, all attracted by 
the silver and copper to In* found in the mountains to the 
north. The Mix >rs conquered the city in 712, changing the 
name to Ishbiliyya. In 1031, the city repudiated Cordoban 
authority and becamca taifa kingdom. Conquered by both 
the Almoravids (1091) and the Almohads (1146), the 
latter established Sevilla as their power base and from 
there are trying to unite al-Andalus. 

A densely packed city straddling the Guadalquivir 
and dominating rhe cast hank, Sevilla features narrow 
and twisting streets with many small plazas in the inner 
i ay. Tins lack of large public spaces does little to curb 
the enthusiasm of the population, however, who are 
well known for their love of festivals and celebrations. 

Politics and Religion 

Sevilla has been a major power in al-Andalus since 
rhe middle of rhe eleventh century, when Muhammad 
ibn lama’il ibn Abbad and hisdescendants, rhe Abbadids, 
seized power. In short order, they conquered the sur 
rounding provinces of Huelva, Cordoba and Murcia, 
and the city became an economic and cultural center, 
famed for its musical instruments, tiles and scholars 

The Almoravids took control of the city in 1091. 
The delights of civilization s«x>n overcame rheir fervor 
to rebuild al-Andalus. Uprisings led by a sufi named Ibn 
Qasi against them began in 1144. and two years later, 
they were overthrown by the Almohads, who had been 
asked by Ibn Qasi for assistance. The Almohads and Ibn 
Qasi soon fell out; the mystic fled to Silves but was 
assassinated in 1151. 

The Almohads have done a much better job of 
maintaining discipline but their efforts have come too 
late. The Rccunquista has entered its final stage, and in I 
the aftermath of the defeat at Us Navas, the Almohad 
Amir Muhammad fled rhe battlefield. The city has 
commenced construction of the Torre del Oro (the 
golden tower) to defend against a seaborne attack, hut 
the mood in the city is sour. Defeat seems inevitable. 
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Cainite Affairs 

The Sultan of Sevilla is Gerushah hint Yoav, a Jew 
who converted to Islam after her death. Gerushah now 
finds herself tn a diff icult position. Her conversion has 
alienated i he city’s Jewish Cainites. Despite her loyalty 
to the A -.hirra.she is not fully trusted. The mortal amir's 
perceived cowardice has severely damaged his credibil¬ 
ity as a ruler a number of factions actively plot his 
downfall, even as he emphasizes the need for unity. 
There are more rhan enough mortal conspirators, bur 
several Ashirra have also joined the fray. 

Chief among these is a cabal of Cappadocians, 
normally uninterested in politics hut now sorely con¬ 
cerned that their interests in Italica, to rhe north of 
Sevilla, will be impossible to maintain under Christian 
rule. Their leader. Aliyyah, is a sad-eyed but utterly 
ruthless Cainite with a taste for treachery. The other 
faction is the militant Ashirra, led by an amhirious 
Lasombra Reyham, but it is really a tool of Umar al- 
Rashid. a powerful Assamite vizier who has been in 
Sevilla since the Almoravids came. It was al-Rashid 
who elevated Gerushah to the sultan’s post, and it is he 
if he has anything to say about it — who will remove 
her. Reyham believes himself to be the master of rhe 
intrigue, i»f course, and converted to “his” cause Imam 
Rida, the local religious authority within the Ashirra 
>ect, Unbeknownst to both these factions, Gerushah 
has infiltrated their inner circles and has plans in place 
to deal with them. An am ient Visigoth vampire lies 
staked beneath the city’s new mosque and Gerushah 
will, if necessary, loose him upon her enemies. 

El SF.WHFRK IN THF. PROVINCE 

Six miles north of the city of Sevilla lie the remains 
of the Roman village Italica. Founded by Publius 
Cornelius Scipius, it was the birthplace of Emperor 
Trajan. His successor, Hadrian, ^pent much ofhis youth 
here. The Moors abandoned the town after Hoods 
changed the course of the Guadalquivir. Tire remains 
include an amphitheater that once seated 25,000 and 
was the third largest in rhe Roman Empire, and a well- 
l,i id-out city of around 60 structures. The ruins arc said 
lobe haunted by the spirits of rhe gladiators who fought 
and died in the amphitheater. A number of 
Cappadocians have moved in and are said to be search¬ 
ing tor the ghosts. The combination of vampires and 
ghosts has kept mortals out of the mins; rhe few who 
venture there rarely return. 

The major settlement in the east is Carmona, site 
of two alcazars and home to a large Jew ish population. 
A strong uufa kingdom, there is a large Roman necropolis 
outside the walls, with over 1,000 tombs. 

Cordoba 

Tire Cordoba province is completely landlocked. 
The center of the province is the broad valley of rhe 


Guadalquivir, rich with olive trees and dominated by 
the city of Cordoba. Once it sat as the heart of Muslim 
Iberia, the seat of a caliphate that claimed succession 
from lhe Uiuayyads of Damascus. Now , although the 
city still teems wirh life, its glory days are. past. 

The City of Cordoba 

Located on rhe fertile plains of the Guadalquivir, 
Cordoba straddles the river and dates hack to rhe 
Bronze Age. The Romans founded a city there in 152 
BC. A major cultural center, the philosopher Seneca 
and the poet Lucan were bom in Cordoba. Both the 
Vandals and rhe Visigoths overran the city. In late 711, 
Mugueiz al-Rumi conquered it for Islam. 

Once the greatest city in western Europe, C6rdoba 
had dazzling mosques, patios, gardens, public baths, 
libraries, observatories, aqueducts and a well-respected 
school. Economically, the city flourished, both from 
agricultural products and the w^orks of its artisans (in¬ 
cluding leather and metal work, textiles and glazed 
tiles). The old Visigothic alcazar, now the seat of the 
civil government, was abandoned by the Umayyads 
when they moved to Medina Azahara (see p. 24). Lo¬ 
cated to the west of the mosque, the alcazar has been 
forufied and is linked ro it by a bridge. COrdobas 
mosque is the pride of the city, and successive caliphs 
haveextended and improved rhestructure (seesidebar). 
The juderia, between rhe mosque anil rhe western walls 
of the city, is a labyrinth of narrow lanes and alleyways. 
Entered through the ancient Gateway of the Jew;-, a 
number of plazas break up the narrow streets and serve 
as meeting places. 

In recent years, the city has fallen into disrepair, 
and the population has suffered civil war, foreign rule 
and economic hardship. The Almohads have begun a 
program of construction and renewal but they are not 
well liked by most of the populace, who find their 
ascetic lifestyle nor to their raste. 

Politics and Religion 

By 756, QSrdoha was rhe capital of ai-Andalus. It 
was for several centuries the center of Muslim culture 
ami learning, producing poets, scientists and philoso¬ 
phers. In 758 'Abd al-Rahman I, an Umayyad fleeing 
Damascus, established an independent caliphate. The 
city grew under his successors, reaching its height in the 
early eleventh century under ‘Abd al-Rahman III. his 
son al-Haken II and the vizier al-Mansur. 

From 1008 until 10.31, the city was wracked by civil 
war, with claimants ro rhe caliphate regularly attack¬ 
ing. In 1031, Caliph Misham II abdicated and Cordoba’s 
power was broken. In 1069, Sevilla conquered the city. 
Its power as a cultural center remained strong, however. 
In the twelfth century, the city produced the Muslim 
scholar ibn Rushd, better known to the West as Avenues, 
and the Jewish philosopher Moses Maimonides. 








In 1094, the Almoravids rook the city. They were 
supplanted by the Almohads in 1148 after a series of 
uprisings. The new rulers have poured many resources 
into the city in an attempt to restore its population’s 
confidenee in the future of Islam and strengthen it against 
the coming storm, but with news of the defeat a t Las Navas 
fresh in everyone’s minds, their task seems futile. 

Cainite Affairs 

The Sultan of Cordoba, the powerful Hilelal-Masaari, 
is an Assam ire warrior who accompanied the first inva¬ 
sion of Iberia in 711. He has maintained his position ever 
since. Deeply religious, Kit neither dogmatic nor a funda¬ 
mentalist, his flexibility and his faith enabled him to 
weather the storms of the fell of the caliphate and the 


The Great Mosque 

The great mosi|iie of Cordoba has tour distinct 
sections, each representing a different stage in its 
evolution. ‘AM al-Rahman I began construction 
in 785. locating the building on die site of a 
Visigoththurch and a Roman temple, hilly intend¬ 
ing to build Islam’s greatesi mosque. A west-facing 
wall w;l- retained to stive runt mj materials, hui 
this also meant that the mtirnih faced Damascus, 
AM al-Rahman’s home, not Mecca. Pillars from 
both the Visigorh and Roman structures were 
reused, as were others bn night in frt *m ruins in the 
region. These were of varying lengths and materi¬ 
als, including marble, jasper and porphyry. Longer 
pillars were buried to produce a uniform heiglu, 
and a second row of pillars and arches was eventu¬ 
ally built to support the roof. The design is 
reminiscent of a Roman aqueduct, with alternating 
hands of red brick and white stone lending the 
arches a unique appearance. 

‘AM al-Rahman II extended the.mosque 
Ivtwcen 845 and 848. adJing nine arches to the 
south. A rhirvl enlargement was made by al- 
Haqiin 11, demolishing the south wall and adding 
another 14 rows of columas. He contracted Bs:- 
antine craftsmen to construct a new mihmb that 
indicated the direction ot Mecca (not Dam¬ 
ascus) and amplified die voice of the prayer 
leader. The ceiling of the mfhrab was carved from 
a single slab of marble. The last expansion was 
made during the time of al-Mansur. Seven rows 
of pillars were added to the east side This was a 
conirovcniial construction m it destroyed ilit 
symmetry of the building the mihrah was no 
longer in a central position. 

To the north ot the mosque is the Paiiode los 
Naranjos (courtyard ot oranges), a peaceful, en¬ 
closed area ot orange trees and fountains where 
the faithful made their ablutions before prayer. 


Almoravid and Almohad conquests with his power intact. 
The defeat at Los Navas de Tolosa has only confirmed his 
suspicion that Islam is doomed in Iberia. 

Al-Masaari is not a hands-on niter, however, so the 
young have long been able to gain influence in Cordoba. 
One of these is the Assamite vizier Enatn al-Dimsliaq. She 
arrived in the city two decades ago and has risen to Ikt 
current position ot influence through a combination of 
masterful intrigues and the genu me trust of the sultan. She 
is desperately trying to preserve the peace and wishes for 
the sultan to emerge to lead his subjects, rather than brood 
a limiting a final battle. She suspects that the Lmombrt) 
Miriam hint Aisha, one of the most feared Magisters of 
(lordoha, may he behind the sultan’s melancholy, bur has 
been unable to prove it. The city also has a large Toreador 
population, many of whom share al-Dimshnq's concerns 
and support her. 

Elsewhere in the Province 

Four miles northwest of Cordoba lies the great 
fortified town of Madinat al-Zahra, or Medina. Begun 
in 936 by 'AM al-Rahman III in honor of his favorite 
wife, Azahara, no expense was spared m its construc¬ 
tion. A complete walled city, holding some 20,000 
people, it is aliiiusi a mile long and 1,200 feet wide, 
sprawling over three terraces. Al-Rahman’s successors 
also inhabited the fortress, but the city rapidly declined 
after the death of al-Mansur. In 1010 the citizenry 
revolted and the city was finally destroyed by Berber 
mercenaries. The vampiric sultan of Cordoba, Al 
Masaari, now holds court in the ruins. 

To the north is the Sierra Morena. Rolling farmland 
planted with cereals gives way to wooded uplands rich in 
oak, pine and deep ravines. A popular area for hunting 
deer and wild hoar, vultures and eagles, the uplands are 
said to be home to a few Gangrel, hut no mortals. 

In rht* south is die region known as Los Pcdrcches, a 
landscape of rolling olive groves and vineyards. The 
fortress town of Lucena sits at die feet of the mountains to 
the cast, guarding die approaches from Granada. It is the 
domain of a reclusive Lasomhra named Rafiq ibn Haroun. 
Vampi ric visitors enter it at rheir own nsk and leave it only 
with his blessing. The only major settlement in the 
mountains proper is Priega de Ctfrdoba, noted for its 
textiles (primarily silk). The steppes eventually give way, 
in the southernmost reaches of the province, to the 
limestone ranges of the Sistema Penibetico, rife with 
narrow valleys and steep ridges. 


Eastern 

Highlands 



The northern reaches of Sierra Morena highlands arc 
poor and sparsely populated, bur rich in mineral wealth 
To the east lie the heights of the Sierra Morena. This 
territory is largely under the control of rhe kingdom of 
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Granada. These regions suffer the same scorching heat 
during summer as the Guadalquivir basin, Ixit their win- 
tcrsareamsiderahlvcolder. with heavy snowfallsconunon. 


Malaga 


rhe terrain of Malaga varies greatly. In the fertile inland, 
n vers hive ci ir deep g< xges rhn >ugh the imxmtain ranges and 
limestone formations, and the Likes are home to countless 
flamingos. Hie coastline is nvxlc up of gritty heachesand low 
cliffs. Malaga is tire largest porr and ciry while t«> the r;w is I .a 
Azarquia, unconqucrcd hrndit territory'. 


The City of Malaga 


Located ar rhe mouth of the Guadalmedina on a 
broad bay, Malaga sprawls inland and enjoys a mild 
climate w ith little rain. Founded by the Phoenicians, who 
planted the area’s hist vineyards, Malaga became a busy 
port during Roman rimes, exporting minerals and agricul- 
tural goods from the interior. Under Muslim rule, it 
became rhe main port supplying Granada. 

Malaga boosts two main fortifications. The older of 
the two is the Gi bra I faro, built in the eighth century. It 
lowers alxive the more recent structure, thealcazabo, and 
a curtain wall connects the two. The alcazaba has a double 
wall, many towers and a series of staggered passages 
farming the entry. It sits at the lower, w'esterly end of the 
hill dominating the center of rhe city, where thesuiround- 
ing jacaranda trees give the fortress a blase of purple color 
when in bloom. 


T1 te people of Malaga are known for their liv-cly, 
liberal attitudes, and their fierce devorion to rheii city. 
Wlule this liits spared its inhabitants the kind of persecu¬ 
tion and hardship brought by more strict mlers, it has also 
made its loyalty somewhat suspect to its neigh Kirs, who 
keep a close eye on the ciry. 


Politics and Religion 


Berber generals rook control of Malaga during the 
unrest of the eleventh cenrury and niled it as a unfa state. 
Their reign was neither particularly efficient nor enlight¬ 
ened, but commence continued mostly unhindered, and 
M.llaga figs ended up as far afield as Baghdad. Wuh the 
coining of the Almoravids in 1090, things changed. The 
provinces large rural Christian population suffered at the 
hands of the now rulers, who imprisoned the city’s bishop. 
The Almoravids ruled tor less than a ccnmry before being 
usurped by the Almohads, who imposed even stricter 
religious policies. 

The me reading unpopularity of their rulers has made 
the citizens of the province receptive to lire idea of 
Christian rule. Even the Jews and Muslims of tlie city are 
uneasy ar the heavy-handed tactics of their new rulers, 
and they are all too aware of the damage being done. 


C/unite Affairs 

A number of old Gangrel, Brujah and Venrrue 
inhabit the rural areas of the province, content to 


coexist with their Muslim and Jewish counterparts. In 
rhe city, rhe Jewish and Mozarab populations are under 
increasing pressure ro convert or leave, and rhe result 
has been a weakening of the city’s readiness to meet the 
Christian threat. 

Sultan Badr of Granada has a strong hand in Malaga 
and has sent emissaries to the city to pressure its own 
sultan, the venerable Bmjah muu'aUad Coman. whose 
sire survived Carthage. Badr’s uncompromising stand 
on religious conformity threatens rhe security of his 
city, however, and Coman is unwilling to risk his 
domain simply to assist the fundamentalists. The local 
Ashirra are uncertain whether to support Badr or to 
attempt to maintain their independence. 


Elsewhere in the Province 

Some 30 miles to the northwest of the city of 
Malaya, rhe Guadalhorce carves its way through the 
Garganta del Chorro, a massive gorge almost three 
miles long, 1,200 feet deep and as narrow as 30 feet. 
Nearby is Bohastro, the hilltop fortress of Omar ibn 
Hafsun, a notable bandit of the ninth century. The 
fortress is now shared by a brood of militant Ashirra, 
determined tohold our for as long as possible against the 
Christian invaders. 


Eiviiia (Granada) 


Elvira is al-Andalus’ most mountainous province, 
with over half its area covered by Sierras. It has a 
panhandle stretching to the border with Murcia, and Is 
home to towns such as Guadix, carved out of the soft 
rock, or Baza in the east, at the start of a region of semi- 
arid desert rhar stretches to Al-Mariyai. 

The Sierra Nevada has rhe highest peaks on the 
Iberian Peninsula; oak and pine cover their lower 
slopes, but the upper reaches are Alpine pasture and 
scree. Wooded valleys drain the mountains into the 
main east-west river valleys. 


The City of Granada 


Granada sits at the eastern end of a fertile plain, in 
the foothills of die Sierra Nevada, which rise in the 
south and east. The first settlers on the site were 
Iberians, followed by the Phoenicians. Greeks and 
Carthaginians. The Romans established a town known 
as llibris. The Visigoths expanded the settlement and 
built city walls; during this period the Jews established 
a suburb on the southern slopes of the Alhambra, called 
Cjamarha Alyehud. 

The Moors invaded the city in 711 and named it 
Kamattah. Controlled by the Caliphate of Cordoba 
until the eleventh century, the unfa ruler Zawi ihn Ziri 
established Granada as the provincial capital. The city 
has prospered under both the Almoravids and the 
Almohads. It remains a thriving trade center, 
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Politics and Religion 

Cordoba ruled the province unril the second de¬ 
code of the eleventh century, when a Berber general, 
Zawi ibn Ziri, took the province and moved irs capital 
from the city of Elvira, an exposed plains settlement, to 
the much more defensible Granada in the foothills of 
the Sierra Nevada. The Zirid dynasty rapidly developed 
Granada into a major regional power. Zawi s somewhat 
unusual policy of allowing capable administrators to 
advance, regardless of rheir creed, led to the rule of a 
Jewish man, Samuel ihn Naghrila. A senior civil ser¬ 
vant, Samuel “handled" rhe succession crisis of 1038 
(following the death of Zawi) and successfully placed 
his favored candidate, Badis, on rhe throne. Samuel was 
the de facto ruler until his death in 1056, whereupon his 
son, Joseph, took power. But in 1066 a f aqih , Abu Ishaq, 
srirred up ant i-Jewish feelings in thecity and J exseph was 
killed; a pogrom followed. 

The Almoravtds took control of the ciry shortly 
thereafter. With them came rule from Sevilla. In 1099, 
they destroyed at hutch and ln*gan harassing the Chris¬ 
tians; the days of tolerance were well and truly over. In 
1154. the Almohads took the city, and religious intol¬ 
erance reached a new height. Instead of unifying rhe 
city under Islnni, the Almohads fragmented the city’s 
tenuous unity. 

Cainite Affairs 

Affairs in Granada have been a major setback to 
the Ashirra in al-Andalus. The mysterious Lasombra 
Sultan Badt so impressed the Assamites who arrived 
with the Almohads they made no move to challenge his 
rule. Badr expelled all Christian, Jewish and dissident 
Muslim Cainitcs in rhe city and began preparing for war 
with great fervor. Bur such fanaticism has not served 
the cause of Islam well. Granada is an important base of 
Almohad power, but the Cainites' mortal followers 
have actively antagonized rival factions, making it 
impassible for the Almohads to unify al-Andalus against 
the Christian threat. And where the herds are divided, 
so too are their predators. 

In the aftermath of Las Navas de Tolosa, Cainite 
(and mortal) morale has plummeted. Badr seems un¬ 
concerned, but the local Assamitcs are divided on the 
issue. Opposed to Badr’s strict fundamentalism is the 
viiier Farid, who calls for a more rational approach to 
support the interests of Alamut. But the sorceress 
Nazirah supports Badr, and her word carries much 
weight among the Children of Haqim. 

Elsewhere in the Province 

Guadix, located almost 40 miles east of Granada, is 
situated on the Rio Guadix and is surrounded by fertile 
farmlands. The town is said to have been founded by 
Julius Caesar in 45 BC. Silver, iron and copper mines 
popped up soon thereafter. For rheir parr, rhe Moors 
established a profitable silk industry, funding a wall and 


an impressive gateway. An alcazaha, constructed in the 
tenth and eleventh centuries, sits over the town. Red 
sandstone walls and battlements surround an impres¬ 
sive central tower, giving views far over rhe surrounding 
terrain. The alcazaha is strong, but the locals are tearful 
of the Christians. Many locals have begun digging caves 
out of the soft tufa rock of the surrounding hills. 

Almeria 

Almeria is one of the driest, most remote and least 
populated regions of al-Andalus, often reminding visi¬ 
tors of North Africa more than the rest of Iherin. The 
interior has few settlements of any size, none of which 
are shown on maps. The only city is Almeria itself. 
Surrounded by mountains, the region has long, hot days 
with little humidity. The landscape shows some varia¬ 
tion, with barren lands broken by mountains and a 
coastline featuring massive cliffs, remote coves, caves 
and occasional dunes. Agricultural plots dominate the 
extremely fertile coastal lowlands. Despite the climate 
and sparse population, Almeria manages ro he a net 
exporter of agricultural goods, making the province 
valuable and providing the locals some degree of wealth. 

The City of Mi.mfrm 

A port of considerable value on the Mediterranean 
coast, Almeria had been controlled by the same close- 
knit alliance of rural nobles since the days of the initial 
Berber invasion in 711. Of rhe three families, the Al 
Wadi and Al-Rimal were Arabs, while the Neves were 
Mozarabs descended from one of the original Visigoth 
families that had ruled the area following the collapse of 
Roman rule in the sixth century Controlling all the 
arable lands around Almeria, the rhree families ensured 
that the succession of governors dispatched by the 
Umayyad Caliphate knew who really controlled the 
city Following the fall of the caliphate, these governors 
took control of thecity themselves and maintained it in 
the face of disputes between the three families, the 
Almoravtds and the Almohads, though on occasion 
they had to swear spurious loyalty to rhe new invaders. 

When unrest erupted followed the collapse t if Almohad 
rule, Almeria was unprepared for the chaos a.-, the three 

families were in the middleafa violent inheritancedispute 
over some valuable olive groves. So, when in 1199 Berber 
mcrccnai ies fix mi the Abbes tribe descended on Almeria, 
the city was able to put up only the briefest of fights. 
Despite the quickness of this defeat, most of the surround¬ 
ing countryside was devastated. Hundreds were killed and 

many more found themaclvcs sold in die slave markets of 

North Africa. The Al-Wadi, Al-Rimal and Neves were 
exterminated or enslaved, along with all rhe other local 
families who could not ransom themselves into a position 
of free subservience to Almeria s new mler, Bassam ibn 
Coman Al-Abbes. 

A1-Abbes formed a new rulingdynasty, the Abbe sid-, 
and distributed the empty lands of the surrounding 
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region among his followers. Over die next generation, 
the Abbesids became almost indistinguishable from the 
ruling class they overthrew, a conversion helped by the 
number of enslaved Al-Wadi, Al-Ritnal and Neves 
women who found themselves married to the slayers of 
then families. Life returned ro normal, though the 
farmlands never regained their previous productivity, 
and the murder 01 enslavement of Almena- entire 
Jewish community during thecnnquesr hurt rrade. The 
recovery wasn't helped hy a series of wars the Abbesids 
fought with various neighbors, especially their fVrber 
neighbors, the Nasrids of Oran ad a. 

By the luck of geography, Almcria remained 
unthreatened hy the Christian advance fora long time, 
but eventually their more-powerful neighbors in 
Granada were able to gain control of the city in 1234 
through a mixture of bribery, intermarriage and offers of 
protection from the advancing armies of the King of 
Aragon. The survivors of rhe Abbes id dynasty fled to 
North Africa or integrated into the new regime, which 
survived until 1492. 

CaiNlTE Affairs 

During the fall of Almeria to rhe Visigoths, the 
powerful Neves fmnily who established themselves as 


lords of the city and rhe surrounding countryside had a 
powerful ally. Theoderic Neves, rhe great grandfather 
of the first Neves lord of Almeria, had been following 
his family for many years. When they decided ro setup 
permanently in rhe city, he joined them. A Ventruc, 
Theoderic was the chi Ide of a Roman Cainite seeking to 
gain influence over rhe new invaders. A true barbarian 
more suited to the field of battle than the confines of a 
court, Theoderic ignored the blandishments ot his clan 
and continued his bkxxly ways. He was somewhat of a 
loss as to what to do upon settling in Almeria. Initially 
he enjoyed himself hunrinct down tnd destroying rfw» 
few Cainites who remained in the city. Then he joined 
his relatives in subduing the lands nearby, reveling in 
rhe Mood-soaked violence and destruction. 

Eventually Theoderic settled down as rhe master of 
Almeria's shadows. Over the nexi two centuries, he 
spent his time building his mortal herd and mercilessly 
hunting down any Cainite who trespassed in his do¬ 
main. Despite his territoriality, he became an accepted 
elder of the Venirue and took some small part in the 
matters of his clan. Unfortunately, Theoderic'.s aloof 
ways left hint without allies when zealous Ashirra fol¬ 
lowed the Islamic invasion of Iberia in 711. 
Outnumbered and facing final death, Theoderic threw 







himself on the mercy of the invaders. He converted to 
Islam and accepted the blood oath to the new vampiric 
imam of the Cordoba sultanate. Little more than a 
slave, Theodcric labored for his new masters for centu¬ 
ries until the chaos of the fall of the Cordoban caliphate 
allowed him to work a long-wrought plan and slay his 
master before he fled back to Almeria in the chaos. 

Once returned to his old domain, Theoderic settled 
down secretly and took control of the few other Cainites 
in the city With no other goal than a return to the 
untroubled lifestyle and independence he had previously 
blown, Theoderic worked to keep Almeria out the gen¬ 
eral disturbances afflicting the Cainites of Iberia. He 
ignored die mortal conflicts that swept the peninsula, 
canng little for religion, politics or even the fate of his 
mortal descendants. His own security was his only real 
concern, and he ensured it through strict oversight of the 
Cainites in his small sultanate and brutal violence against 
anything he perceived as a threat. He Jid nothing to resist 
the Berber conquest — indeed, it proved a useful screen 
for the removal of a tew Cainites whose growing |H»wei 
had worried him. Nor docs he resent the slow decline in 
the city’s fortunes as the Christians slowly cut off trade and 
raids despoiled the hinterlands. He has happily cur deals 
vv ilK both the- Ashirra of Cimnada and the Cainites from 
Aragon to ensure his continued power. He hopes to be 
there when the ReumquLsta ends and the Ashirra who 
once displaced him are gone for good. 

East Coast and 
Islands 

The Mediterranean coast of Iberia features major 
port cities like Valencia, which was once home to El 
Cid, and Cartagena. Both are on the front lines of the 
Reamqtmta. Out to sea, and basically constituting an¬ 
other region of the Muslim presence in Iberia, are the 
Balearic Islands. Sitting in the Mediterranean off the 
cast coast of the peninsula anil surrounded by warm 
waters, there are four main islands: Mallorca, with high, 
wide cliffs and quiet, hard-to-reach beaches; Menorca, 
with its beautiful beaches and hidden coves; Formentera, 
with flatlands. beaches and rocky cliffs; and Ibiza, with 
its sandy beaches and rocky shores. The mild climate is 
marred only by the baking heat of summer 

Murcia 

Murcia is without doubt the most Isolated area of al- 
Andalus. Roughly diamond-shaped, the province is hot 
.ind dry, cut off from its western neighbors (Castile ami 
Granada) by arid uplands and mountains, while to the 
northeast lies the dry southern end of Valencia. The 
province’s only relief is its southeastern coasr. 

Extensive irrigation systems, including canals, 
waterw heels and aqueducts distribute the meager rain¬ 


fall. Agriculture is concentrated in rhe fertile valley of 
the Guadalentin River, noted for its citrus crops and 
wine production. 

The Murcianas tend to regard strangers with reserve 
or even outright suspicion. The province has long been 
subject to claims of sovereignty from distant slates 
(such as Cordoba and Sevilla), but the realities of 
geography ensure that such control remains nominal a! 
best. The Murcwnos tend ro remain dismissive of such 
claims; no matter which distant dynasty claims to rule, 
life goes on much as it always has. 

Tiie City of Mcjrhh 

Founded by'Ahdal-Rahman II in825 as a Cordoban 
dependency, Murcia is a small city straddling the Rio 
Segura. Noted for ins madrasa, the city has produced a 
number of scholars and specializes in engineering and 
animal husbandry. A large mosque lies just to the north of 
the river, with the madrasa a few blocks further north. The 
city quietly bustles; the combination of students and 
merchants make for an atmosphere of sober effk iency 

Politics and Religion 

The Cordoban Caliphate nominally ruled Murcia 
until its collapse, and the city fell under rhe control ot 
the Sevillian Uufa state in 1078. Ibn 'Ammar, sent to 
rule Murcia, wasted little time in asserting his own 
independence but he was betrayed by a member of his 
court and forced to flee. 

The next phase in rhe city’s political life began in 
1146, when Sayf al-Dawla, a Zaragozan noble, arrived 
with the backing of Alfonso, the King of LertnCastilc, 
Alfonso decided al-Dawla wasn't a reliable ally, how¬ 
ever, so he double-crossed him and had his royal 
emissaries kill him. Alfonso then installed his preferred 
ally, Muhammad ibn Mardanish, as ruler. Styling him¬ 
self El Rey Lobo (The King Wolf), ibn Mardanish 
dressed, spoke, fought and ate as a Westerner and held 
Murcia (and Valencia) against the Almohads until his 
death in 1172. Since that time, the AlmohaJs have 
nominally ruled the province, but their grip is far from 
steady and Murcia remains essentially independent. 

Cainite Affairs 

Ashirra arrived in Murcia during the mnrh century, 
primarily Lasombra and a number of Nnsferatu. When 
Cordoban authority collapsed, the vampiric sultan Y as, ir 
al-Nahyan, a Nosferatu scholar originally from Dam¬ 
ascus, wisely dec ided to simply carry on as if m >t h ing had 
happened. The Lasombra of Castile arrived when their 
mortal ally ibn Mardanish took control of the city in 
1146. Al-Nahyan convinced the Lasombra emissaries 
that he should remain as sultan but offered to take an 
ambassador (the Lasombra priest Ermengol) into his 
inner circle. The domain thus remained nominally 
independent for another 26 years, until the Assamites 
convinced the Muslim Lasombra Omar al-Aztz, the 
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sultan’s vizier, to act on their behalf. A I-Aziz had never 
been entirely comfortable with hissultan’s maneuvering* 
and was easily convinced that rhe ciry would better 
serve Islam under a more righteous ruler. 

The Almohads took rhe city in 1172 and al-Aziz 
assassinated al-Nahyan, becoming sultan in his place. 
1 lis first act wastoexecute Ermengol. This execution of 
a Lasombra ambassador by a Muslim eliminate, without 
so much as consulting the Amici Nocris, is one of rhe 
indignities that has led to that august body supporting 
the Christian cause in Iberia (see p. 85). A number of 

Assamites have come to the city, bvit they keep a low 
profile, protecting the sultan from the shadows. Their 
presence is a constant threat to the local Cainites and 
a reminder of al-Aziz’treachery. Al-Nahvan'ssurviving 
allies have approached the Castilian Lasombra, hoping 
to find a common cause. The Assamites are aware that 
these communications have taken place, but have so far 
been unable to find the culprits. 

Elsewhere in the Province 

The only other major town is Cartagena, an impor¬ 
tant port city founded by Iberians, conquered by 
Hasdmbnl and expanded by the Romans. It is now an 
independent eiuiniie mid .in important shipbuilding 
center, with agriculture anil mining supplementing its 
economy. A number of Gangrel, loyal to the Almohads, 
make their home in Cartagena, asdoseveral Assamites, 
who monitor comings and goings in the port. 

Valencia 

The province ofValenciastretches from Vinaroz in 
the north (some 200 miles south of Barcelona) io 
Torrcvieja in the south (some 50 miles cast i4 Murcia). 
Throughour rhe region, the countryside is dotted with 
fortifications, many of which arc currently under hasty 
repair, many more of which arc in dire need of it. North 
of Valencia is the Costa del Azahar (the orange blossom 
coast), a green and mountainous region of orange 
plantations and old Roman settlements. The city of 
Sagunto, only 15 miles north of the provincial capiral, 
has been settled since rhe fifth century BC. The Ro¬ 
mans rebuilr it (as Saguntum) and the inhabitants still 
make use of their structures. 

The City of Valencia 

Valencia isan important seaport, lying on a bend in 
the Turia River some two and a half miles from the 
ocean, almost exactly halfway down Iberia’s east coast. 
The Romans, ft *1 lowing Oreek and Carthaginian settle¬ 
ments, founded Valentia in 138 BC. The Romans 
established the town as an agricultural center, con¬ 
structing irrigation systems and laying the foundations 
for the region’s later reputation as the fruit and veg¬ 
etable basket ot Iberia. These systems would beexpanded 
anil improved under Arab rule. 


When Rome collapsed, the Visigoths moved in, but 
they were in turn displaced by the first wave of Muslim 
invaders in 711. Delighted with Valencia, the Muslim* 
developed ihe city’s economy. Valencia soon liecaine;i 
rich agricultural and industrial center, noted for in 
ceramics, paper, silk, leather and citrus fruits. The city 
itself is somewhat drab, however, with no spectacular 
mosques or monuments. This is more than made up for 
by the exuberance of the Valenciunos. A generous mix 
of Christian, Mozarab, Muslim and Jew, they are vi¬ 
brant and friendly, lifting the mood of the city with 
tlif'ii' reveling, keeping the masters of the city (mortal 
and immortal) on their toes. 

The center of the ciry is a marker and meeting 
place. The city’s mercantile districts surround rhe plnza 
to the east and west. Thursdays see the Tribunal cle Lit 
Aguns (the court of waters) at which local farmers 
resolve irrigation disputes. To the south of the city is the 
industrial quarter. Across the river, to the east and 
northeast lie the houses of the wealthy and powerful; to 
the north is the oldest (and poorest) quarter of the city. 

Politics and Religion 

Valencia has always been a profitable, energetic 
city. But prospenry has led ro idleness — rhe city's 
leadersgrew somewhat lax during the eleventh century. 
In 1095, Rodrigo Diaz, the Castilian adventurer better 
knou r n to history as El Cid, conquered Valencia. He 
held her until his death in 1099 and his successors Jid 
so until 1102. 

Upon Dfaz’s death, the city was unable to stop the 
advancing armies of the Almoravids and the Christians 
were put to flight. Their Islamic revival was short lived, 
but rhe city has not fallen prey to corruption and 
indolence like some others. The proximity of the Chris¬ 
tians (and the lessons taught by El Cid) guaranteed the 
rulers' vigilance. The Almoravids were unable, how¬ 
ever, to prevent rhe ascendancy of Muhammad ibn 
Mardanish (LI Rcy Lobo), who with backing from both 
Castile and Aragon seized control of Murcia and 
Valencia in 1146. Ibn Mardanish kept his enemies at 
bay until his death in 1172, whereupon rhe Almohads 
quickly established control, which they have main¬ 
tained ever since, treading a careful path between their 
rivals and enemies. 

Cainite Affairs 

Valencia grew into a Cainite center under Muslim 
rule, attracting a mix of Assamites and Lasombra, with 
a scattering of others, principally Nosfcratu, Toreador 
and Gangrel. The Ashirrn of Valencia were not dis¬ 
placed by the Lasombra who supported El Cid; rhey 
accepted the rule of their new- prince with lirtle com¬ 
plaint, as directed by their sultan, the Malkavian 
Abdullah the Wise. El Cid died in 1099, and the 
influence of the Christian Lasombra quickly evapo¬ 
rated. The few Christian vampires whocame to thccity 
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with El Cid (mostly Lasombraand Toreador) either left 
or made their peace with their Muslim brothers; those 
who would not did not survive long. 

When El Key Lobo took the city in the mid-1100s, 
a small group of Ashirra decided to take action. The 
local Ashirra religious leader, Imam Abu al-Fulam, 
usurped Sultan Abdullah and condemned him to Final 
Death for his complacency under Christian rule. The 
Malkavian managed to escape and has not been seen 
since. All Cainites in the city were given a choice — 
defend Valencia against any further Christian incur- 
sions or face execution. To the surprise of the new 
sultan, most of the city's Christian and Jewish Cainites 
agreed to defend their city under his guidance. When El 
Rey Lobo died, the Cainites quietly welcomed the 
Almohad Cainites into the city. Al-Fulani has declared 
that the faith must he renewed and has set about 
restoring orthodoxy. His advisors direct his energies to 
the defense of the city against the Christians, who are 
clearly on the verge of a major campaign, but Abu sees 
himself .is imam first and sultan second. 

Into this volatile mix, Abdullah the Wise has 
secretly returned. He has secured the loyalty of a few 
senior oiim (Islamic scholars) among the Ashirra and is 
planning to return the city to its former prosperity. So 
far, he has met with limited success, but adding to his 
woes is the discovery of his haven (in nearby Sagunto) 
by the Gangrel Shabaqo the Nubian. He has not 
revealed bis presence yet and is considering how best ro 
use the information. 

Elsewhere in Valencia 

To the South, the terrain becomes steadily more- 
arid, while inland the mountainous terrain of El 
Maestrazgo is dotted with ancient pueblos perched on 
rocky outcrops and ridges, populated by hardy miners 
and herders. In rhe Maestrazgo’s southern corner lies 
Morelia, one ot Iberia’s oldest continually inhabited 
towns, a hilltop fortress with a castle enclosed by a wall 
over a mile in length. It is home to a number of ancient 
Nosferatu and younger Gangrel, none of whom have 
any interest in religion — only survival. 

Balearic Isles 

Settlements in the Balearics date back to at least 
5000 BC and were regular ports of cull for Phoenician, 
Carthaginian, Roman and Visigothic traders. The in¬ 
habitants lived in stone houses and manufactured 
pottery, tools and jewelry, The Muslims, in turn, ton- 
quered the islands. The inhabitants took to the culture 

of their new masters with enthusiasm. The four main 
islands—Mallorca, Menorca, Formentera and Ibiza 
have each retained their own character and the only 
major city — Palma, on Mallorca — remains an impor¬ 
tant outpost of the Muslim faith. Summers are hot and 
dry, winters cool and wet. Fishing remains an important 


activity for all the islands, as do the traditional crafts of 
pottery and jewelry. 

Politics and Religion 

I he Balearics have always been somewhat removed 
from the mainstream of Cainire polities, Christian and 
Muslim alike. The Moors conquered the isles very early 
in their campaigns, and the governors have long en¬ 
joyed a very relaxed lifestyle. Indeed, a close-knit series 
of Arab merchanr-noble families, the Abu-Kalifa, Al- 
Myrani, Al-Tikriri and Al-Ubaiyidh, dominated the 
Balearic Islands right from the initial Islamic conquest 
in 720. In 1015, Mujahid al-Amiss conquered rhe isles, 
which he ruled from Denia, on the coast of Valencia. 
His son, Ali, continued the rule, hut the Almoravids 
snapped up the islands and held them until as recently 
as 1203, when a small Almohad forte finally succeeded 
in bringing them to heel 

Throughout rhese conquests, the merchant-nobles 
paid lip service to their new rulers and continued their 
lives largely undisturbed, their wealth and isolation 
allowing them to bully and dominate local officials and 
do what they liked. But this arrogant and often thought¬ 
less independence has isolated the islands, and constant 
raiding of Christian commerce in the eastern Medirer- 
ranean made them prime turgors for Christ ian reprisals. 
Apart from raiding, the merchants of Mallorca pay lirtle 
heed to the actions of Christians because their trading 
network is part of the wider Islamic world. They have 
ignored the growth of Christian power and refuse to 
support Almohad attempts to build up naval forces on 
the islands to counter the King of Aragon’s advances 
along the Iberian coast. 

Despite the reversals in al-Andalus proper, these 
are good years on Mallorca, even considering the 
Almohadconquest. New villas for the noble-merchants, 
ncw f mosques and a massive new suq are the most 
obvious signs of a wealthy and successf ul Islamic trading 
community. A thriving trade in olive oil and cargo 
looted from Christian ships pays for all the building 
projects, cultural endeavors and the luxurious lifestyle 
of the nobility. The various Almohad governors are 
increasingly powerless, though the noble-merchants 
arc happy to use the impotent officials to run the day- 
tivday business of the islands. This does not include 
spending money on defenses or the military, since the 
nobles worry about coups led by the mercenaries who 
would be necessary ro man new walls and warships. 

Eventually King Jaime of Aragon, backed by naval 

forces drawn from every Christian port in the eastern 

Mediterranean, will feel strong enough to challenge the 
pirates of Mallorca in 1229. In doing so, he calls the 
bluff of the noble-merchants, and the islands prove 
almost completely defenseless against the massive Chris¬ 
tian fleet. Some nobles will flee before the Aragonese- 
advance, hut those less fortunate are able to ransom 
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Bathing 

The Romans had a long tradition of building 
public baths, hit the Moors elevated the practice to 
a fine art. Each town has a number of baths, or 
hammon, with the main bathscluse to the mosque for 
ritual bathing. The rich and the powerful, of course, 
have their own baths built in their residences. 

Consmiction follows a standard pattern. Bath¬ 
ers enter through anopen-aircourtyard that leadsto 
an entrance hall where they are welcomed and the 
men and women separate. There arc three bath 
rooms: cold, warm and hot. The cold room (bail al- 
mislay) is for undressing. Clothes are removed and 
replaced by towels, slippers and bath robe. The 
warm room (bail ul-uasuiru) has pools, as does the 
hot room (bait absajimi), where the high humidity 
brings on a sweat that cleans out the pores. The sides 
of the pool are areas to rest and have a massage or 
haircut. A wood furnace thard istributes the warmth 
under the fltxir also heats the water and air. The 
tools are simple, vaulted constructions with star- 
sltaped apertures. Walls have glared tiles, while 
floors are of absorbent flagstones. Pillars and rounded 
arches — salvaged front Roman ruins — support 
the roof. 

Baths are generally well staffed, with atten¬ 
dants supplying all a bather’s needs (towels, soap, 
perfumes, oil, etc.). Other attendants stoke the 
furnace or clean the baths. Barbers and masseurs ply 
their trades. For the bathers, of course, the baths are 
a place tor relaxation, gossip and business. 

Ashirra and otherCainites preying on Muslim 
populations see no reason not to partake of these 
pleasures. Most of the larger cities have baths that 
are operated by Cainires. With docile vessels on 
hand, the Ashirra drink special preparations that 
make them sweat blood. When the vampire hash ist 
enough blood to feci the Beast's hunger stir, she 
drinks from a vessel. This process of purging and 
sating repeats itself throughout the bather’s stay. It 
is said to be both relaxing and invigorating, a 
pleasure not easily forgotten. Of course, such baths 
are often the scene of subtle questionings, forbidden 
trysts and secret deals. Without exception, the 
Coinito proprietors of such establishments adhere 
to a strict code of silence, some going so far as to use 
only deaf attendants so there is no risk of a conver¬ 
sation —or some other activity—being overheard. 


themselves and their families and escape to North 
Africa. A Christ iangovernor takes power and Mallorca’s 
place of prominence in trade and culture comes to a 
bitter end. 
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Mallorca 

The Sierra De Tramuntana dominates the north¬ 
west coast of Mallorca. A region of great beauty, the 
coast is replete with olive groves, pine forests and small 
villages. In spring, its wildflowers attract the wealthy, 
hut for most of the year, the locals are left to their own 
devices. The coastline is rugged, a string of sandy bays 
and open beaches. Rocky cliffs line the southern coast. 
The center of the island is a flat, fertile plain studded 
with agricultural settlements and workshops. 

Palma dc Mallorca is the island's only city, an 
attractive sprawl of cobbled streets; broad, tree-lined 
boulevards; narrow, winding laneways; and churches, 
mosques and synagogues. The main mosque sits back 
from the pons proper, behind a small park. A bathhouse 
is only a few minutes’ walk to the east — a series of 
underground chambers with domed ceilings supported 
by columns. An adjacent courtyard is a popular spot for 
the city's wealthy and powerful to relax and discuss 
business. Sultan Jasmin makes her headquarters in an 
old Christian chapel on the outskirts of the city. 

Cainite Affairs 

The vampires of the Baleancs enjoy their isolation 
from the mainstream of Co ini tv society, forming a 
motley collect ion of hermits, eccentrics and misfits. All 
four islands are supposedly within the domain of Sultan 
Jasmin of Palma, an Assamite sorceress of Almohad 
origin. She had managed to reenergize the faith of the 
isles’ Ashirra, hut she has been less successful in getting 
them to appreciate the Christian threat. They simply 
do not believe that the RecorvpiUta will affect them. In 
this they arc mosr certainly wrong. 

Jasmin has cultivated a friendship with Julius, the 
ancient Gangrel who roams Ibiza. But Kassih, the leader 
of a ribai (Ashirra war hand) secretly established on 
Formentera, envies the sultan’s position and has falsely 
reported to her that Julius lias discovered their rihat. If 
Jasmin has Julius killed, she is likely to lose an important 
ally and alienate the rest of the locals. If she does not, 
Kassih believes he’ll be able to justify her removal to his 


superiors. Unknown to Kassih, Julius has indeed discov¬ 
ered the ribot and is trying to convince Jasmin that her 
clanmatc is a dangerous fanatic, out to destroy them Kith. 

Menorca 

Menorca, the easternmost of the islands, h.is a cooler 
and wetter climate than its sisters, a blessing in summer. In 
winter, however, the island is buffeted by the chilling 
Tramuntana winds. The main settlement, Mao, is on the 
cliffs at the island's eastern end. The northern half of the 
island is a series of undulating green hills with a rocky 
coastline. The southern half, flatter and drier, has i 

smoother coast, with sandy beaches and high cliffs. The 
island’s main products are cheese and leather goods. 
Dotted with prehistoric ruins, the south const features .1 
number of cave systems, including burial caves that date 
back to the island’s earliest settlements. 

Ibiza 

Ibiza and Formentera are known as the Islas Pitiusas 
(“islands of pine trees*'). Ibiza receives little rainfall, and 
the island itself is harsh and rocky. In addition to the 
pines, the island’s farmers grow olives, figs and almonds. 
The coasr of Ibiza is a mix of sandy beaches and rocky 
shorelines. The island's few unliving inhabitants in¬ 
clude Julius, an ancient Gangrel who marched with 
Caesar’s legions and his companion, the sturdy Torea¬ 
dor Zara, a poet entranced with the sea. 

Formentera 

Formentera is the smallest and least developed of 
the four main islands. Predominantly flat and rugged 
(some would say bleak), Formentera nevertheless has 
beautiful benches with rolling sand dunes framed by 
jagged cliffs. In the island’s central and eastern reaches, 
a few farmers scrape out a living, but most of the island 
consists of pine forests, salt beds and grazing land. The 
remainder of the population lives in fishing villages 
scattered along the coast. The vampiric population of 
Formentera is made up entirely of a ribai of Ashirra 
zealots led by the Assamite warrior neonate Kassih. 
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Cainite Groups 

Even more than their mortal prey, Iberian 
Cainites exist in a state of shifting alliances and 
balances of power. In other parts of Europe, powerful 
Cainite lords may claim domain over entire regions 
with confidence, but not so here. Elders do stretch 
their ancient muscles, of course, but the rapidly 
shifting borders of the Reconquista benefit those 
more recently Embraced. Neonates and ancilla have 
the mental flexibility and drive to succeed In the 
nudst of war. They come to the fore much more than 
their elders. 

The Lasomhra Sylvester de Rui: holds the unof¬ 
ficial title of preeminent Cainite in the region, hut 
his claim is hardly secure. Indeed, the few other 
active elders on the peninsula barely acknowledge 
him, and the young more often pay lip service to him 
than actually follow any firm orders. Cainite Iberia 
is thus more the story of individual princes and 
sultans, Cainite knights and amirs, than of secure 
factions. Amone the Christians, the Lasomhra Arch¬ 
bishop Mon^ada of Madrid and the Malkavian Prince 
Roque of Pamplona cast perhaps the longest shad¬ 
ows, while the Lasomhra Miriam hint Aisha, her 
clantnate Sultan Badr of Granada, and the Assamite 
vizier l Jmar al-Rashid do so among the M»>ors. 

Nevertheless, there are some loose associations 
rhar have prestige and authority, at least in name. 

Clan Lasomhra and the 
Shadow Reconquista 

The Iherian Peninsula is rotten with Lasombra 
on both sides of the religious divide. Historically, 
the Magisters have stood united against outsiders 
and made a very solid claim for Iberia being their 
domain. Indeed, internal differences have largely 
been subsumed under the preeminent concern of 
showing that all others feed in Iberia at the Lasomhra’s 
pleasure. The mortal conflicts between Muslims and 
Christians have always been the major challenge to 
this unity because of the large number of supposedly 
devout Magisters on both sides of the conflict. Up 
until the end of the eleventh century, however, the 
clan maintained its unity. 

The I ill of that facade accompanied a series of 
blows to Magister unity. The first came at the dawn 
of the eleventh century, when the Amici Nocris 
refused to allow the Embrace of the great Muslim 
leader al-Mansur unless he volunteered for it. The 


great general did nor, and Ibrahim, eldest of the 
Moorish Lasomhra and al-Mansur’s prospective sire, 
took some time to recover from the setback. Ibrahim 
had long been a master of reconciling his faith and 
the interests of his clan, so when he withdrew from 
a leadership position, the cause of unity couldn’t 
help but suffer. Indeed, the Muslim Lasombra who 
rose to preeminence were Badr, a religious zealot 
who rose to the sultanate of Granada, and Miriam 
bint Aisha, an unparalleled schemer. In the mortal 
sphere, the glory of the Cordoban Caliphate col¬ 
lapsed and the chaos of the taifa kingdoms took its 
place, encouraging opportunists on both sides of the 
religious divide. 

At the end of the century came the invasion of 
the Berber Almoravids, who attempted to return 
order to the Moorish house. On their heels arrived 
an influx of Assamites supporting their cause. Haqim’s 
brood had been present in Iberia ever since the 
dependent emirate period, hut the Almoravid inva¬ 
sion seemed to signal a new phase in their 
involvement. Umar al-Rashid, a powerful member of 
the vizier caste, established himself in Sevilla and let 
it be known that Alamut wished to support the 
Muslim cause as never before, and perhaps claim the 
peninsula as its own. Despite Ibrahim’s entreaties, 
Miriam refused to take a strong stand against this, 
preferring to use intrigues to duel with Umar. Even 
worse, Badr emerged as a vocal supporter of the 
Assamite-Muslim push. Christian Lasombra elders, 
most notably Sylvester de Ruiz, whispered it was 
time for the Clan of Shadows to put rhe Assamites 
(and Moors) in rheir place. 

The career of Rodrigo Diaz de Vivar, known as El 
Cid, against the Almoravids gave the Christian 
Magisters, especially the young, an example to look 
to. Ibrahim blocked his Embrace as al-Mansur’s bad 
been, but his legend ended up being even more 
electrifying to Christian Lasombra than his unlife 
could ever have been. Indeed, to this night. Lasombra 
(and some others) dedicated to defeating the Moors 
stand vigil at Cl Cid’s tomb for a full day. The term 
“Shadow Reconquista" came to vampiric lips soon 
after El Cid’s death, to mean the efforts of rhose who 
had taken such a vigil. The decades after de Vivar’s 
death also saw the rise to prominence of one of his 
companions, Tcrcio Bravo, taken under the shadow. 
A Lasombra firebrand, he became an early leader of 
the Shadow Reconquista and argued for the summary 
execution of all Ashirra (Muslim Cainites) in To¬ 
ledo. Such a massacre did not come to pass, hut 
Bravo remains a powerful and divisive figure. 
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Vigil 

Lasombra who are part of the Shadow 
Kecnrujuista spend a day in vigil at the tomb of 
El Cid, and swear nor ro rest unril the Moors 
have been driven back ro North Africa. They 
also swear not to rake up arms against a fellow 
Lasombra engaged in the same work, though 
this oath is honored more in the breach than 
the observance. Of late, rhe numbers of ad' 
he rents to the Shadow Recorujtdsfci has been 
growing, particularly among rhe younger 
Lasombra eager to impress their elders. 

The day’s vigil at the tomb of Rodrigo 
Dia: de Vivar is not restricted to members of 
Clan Lasombra, although others who wish to 
undertake it must seek approval from a Mag* 
ister warrior of the Shadow Kcconquisfa. Other 
Lasombra, not strictly affiliated with the 
Reconquista, may also make the vigil, hut ro do 
so is usually seen as a sign of moral support for 
rhe efforts to push back the Moors. 

Not all Lasombra are so happy with this v en¬ 
eration of de Vivar, and certain Muslim Cainitcs 
(m< >si m itahly rhe ime calling himself Tariq) make 
a point of assaulting those Lasombra who stand 
vigil. 11< >\v ever, to complete a day’s watch success¬ 
fully and faithfully is a sign of great willpower, and 
earns rhe Cainite a measure of respect even from 
his enemies. 


Even more powerful, however, is Archbishop 
Atnbrosio Luis Monyada. A childe of Sylvester de 
Ruiz, Monyada is a devour Catholic who calls for rhe 
reconquest of the peninsula at every turn. Embraced 
in 11 53, it took him just a few decades to become 
second only to his sire in influence among Christian 
Lasombra in Iberia. This has much to do with de 
Ruiz’s patronage, but also with the Archbishop’s 
own personality and ruthlessness. As Monyada has 
risen to he the political and spiritual leader of the 
Shadow Rt’conqiusia, he has recruited outsiders to 
strengthen his position. The Ventrue warlord 
Nasrnsin is now the warlord of the Shadow 
Rfcorujuista, a move designed to keep Bravo in his 
place. Many orher non-Lasombra have come to fight 
under his leadership and seek out their fortunes on 
the frontier, including Toreador entranced by chiv¬ 
alry and bloodthirsty zealots like the Lions of Rodrigo 
(sec p. #6). 


So, by the 1170s, Lasombra unity in Iberia was 
largely a convenient fiction. Magisters on both sides 
paid lip service to the Amici Noctis when push came 
to shove but faced each other at court and on rhe 
battlefield. Even that pretense collapsed in 1172, 
when the Almohads captured Murcia from the 
Castilian vassal who held the city. In the shadows, 
the Lasombra al-Aziz rose to the sultan's throne with 
the support of Almohad Assamites by assassinating 
rhe previous sultan and a Christian Lasombra envoy 
named Ermengol. Al-Aziz committed the Amaranth 
on the hated Ermengol without calling a fui a Couii 
of Blood, as is the Lasombra practice When neither 
Badr nor Miriam raised an objection, the Christians 
among the Iberian Amici Noctis were outraged. 

Inside the Amic i Noctis 

1 he so-called Friends of the Night arc the ruling 
body of the Lasombra clan, and the efforts to main¬ 
tain supremacy in Iberia have been high on their 
agenda for several centuries. At its essence, the 
Amici is the body of all those Lasombra who have 
proven themselves worthy of full membership in the 
clan. The group’s members are often called upon to 

sit in judgment on disputes between clan members, 
set policy and form the infamous Courts of Blood, 
which grant permission for clan members to seek 
Amaranth on others. Any members of the clan may 
be called upon to serve as a Friend, although the 
honor usually only comes after several decades under 
the shadow. The call to serve is the highest honor 
the clan can bestow on one of its own. The existence 
of Amici is an open secret among Lasombra, and 
members and nonmember.s alike openly seek the 
organization's favor. 

The divisions in Iberia are thus a primary concern 
of the Friends. The unauthorized execution and diablerie 
of Ermengol, himself an Amicus, coul J not stand the 
Friends decided upon a new policy. The clan as a whole 
called a blood hunt upon the diahlerist al-Aziz, and the 
Friends imposed a ban on any member of the clan, 
Christian or Muslim, bringing any question relating to 
the Reconquista before them. Muslim Lasombu hum 
across the Islamic world were unimpressed by this policy 
and claimed never to have been consulted in the 
diplomatic flurry that occurred mainly between Madrid 
and Sicily. Yet, with rhe support of the Methuselah 
Montano behind it (and through him, of Lasombra 
himself), the policy became law. 

Over the intervening 40 years, the policy has 
only further divided rhe clan. The Friends of rhe 
Nighr rarely if ever sir in a great assembly. Instead, 
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From the Pyrenees to the Pillars of Arias, the 
Lions of Rodrigo have carved rhemselves a name as 
one of the most violent and hrutal groups of knights 
in the service of the Shadow Recurupmta. Regardless 
of the task they face, the Lions enjoy their bloody 
work. They enjoy it a little too much according to 
some Cainites who feel their piety ts weaker than 
their lust for blood and battle. In their work to 

restrict the marauding Muslims, the Lions have 

been in close proximity to a number of Cainites 
found diablerued in their havens. Still, the Lions 
claim to prey only on heretics and the enemies of 
the faith, and with none to say otherwise and a 
pressing need for soldiers, Sir Nastasio has not 
pushed the issue. The local princes and <uherCainites 
are well aware of rhe Lions’ reputation, and few are 
willing to house them in their domains. The anar¬ 
chic way they operate does not help, and Nastasio is 
often frustrated by the fact that they claim they 
have no other leader but God. He cannot deny the 
piety of it, but it doe* make the Lions almost 
impossible to control when unleashed upon a foe. 
More than a few elders have expressed the view that 
if rhe Lions should meet the Final Death during the 
last battles of the ReamquLsta, it would be a useful 
way of disposing of a dangerous weapon rhar has 
outlived its usefulness. 


local Friends meet to decide matters that affect them 
and then use couriers to consult fellow Magisters if 
need be. This has made it easy for the bad blood over 
Iberia (and the Crusades) ro split the Amici along 
religious lines. Muslim Lasombra meet with other 
Muslim Lasombra ro decide matters ihar concern 
them and rarely think to consult Christian brethren. 
Some have gone so far as to say there are now rwo 
distinct groupings of Friends of the Night: the Chris¬ 
tian Amici Noctis and the Muslim As'diija’ al'Lail. 
I his view seemed confirmed in 1202 when Cainites 
of many factions gathered in Venice to debate the 
course of rhe assembled Fourth Crusade. Among the 
delegates were Tommaso Brexiano and Lucita of 
Aragon speaking for the Amici, and Khadijah Saadch 
speaking for the Muslims in the clan. (For more on 
these events, see the Ritter Crusade chronicle.) 

The GRrtYm-rtRDs* Dfj\l 

As far as rhe young arc concerned, this paralysis 
and division remains the start* of affairs. The young 
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Si \aw >\v Crusaders 

The Lit >ns arc a dangerous combination of 
impetuous neonates and hardened ancilla. all con¬ 
vinced ot the righteousness of their cause, and 
hungry for glory and domain in conquered lands. 
Many members first serve as ghoul soldiers. Only 
those who have proved their willingness to spill 
bhw>d in the name of the Lord gel to join the 
Lions. The rumors of attacks on Christian Cainites 
are all too true however, for the Lions have no 
time for those who do nor throw themselves into 
the fight against the invaders as did King Rodrigo, 
the last Visigoth monarch of Iberia. If others do 
not use the gifts of their Mood properly, the Lion' 
see no problem in taking that blood from them. 
Since the arrival of Sir Nastasio, they have had to 
moderate their behavior somewhat, bur they still 
manage to cut down a few cowardly dogs when in 
the field. The membership of the Lions shifts with 
every year, as the band loses members to Muslim 
enemies and t’ams them fr«m\ rbe morrnl u. irri.>r< 
they Embrace or the ambitious Cainites they at¬ 
tract Their most well established members include 
the Brujah ancilla Felipe, leader of the Lions and 
a true zealot, hus childc Roy, and the Lasombra 
Tancred. The Lions would he dismayed to know 
Tancred was born Saleh and still selves the Moorish 
Lasombra as a spy. 


fight their battles in the Shadow Reconquista without 
calling on the Amici or the Courts of Blood. But 
deeper in the shadows, rhe elders have come to a 
decision. Following the Fourth Crusade, Lucita of 
Aragon and Gabriclla of Genoa provided detailed 
reports on just how well the Cainite Heresy took 
advantage of the chaos surrounding the crusaJe. 
implying that divisions among the Clan of Shadows 
had been a key problem. What’s more, the blood 
hunt against al-A:iz had proved frustratingly unsuc¬ 
cessful as the diablerist remained (and remains still) 
ensconced in Murcia with a cadre of Assamite body¬ 
guards. Something had to he done. 

Key players on either side of the divide, most 
notably Ibrahim, Sylvester de Kuis and Elieser dt 
Polanco, have brokered an agreement. This so-called 
graybeards' deal sets out the conditions under which 
the Muslim Lasombra of Iberia will accept the Chris¬ 
tian reconquest. It does not call an end to the 
Shadow Reconquista or the opposition to it, but 
outlines how Lasombra in good standing can main- 









Islam holds out the promise of salvation to vampires. 
The sect lays out a variety of guidelines for Cainite 
behavior based on rhe demands of the Qur’an and 
Hadith, as interpreted by the wise men of rhe sect. 
These include several prayers each night, almsgiving 
and a form of blood fast during the month of Ramadan. 
Drinking blood is a problematic issue among the 
Ashirra, since it is proscribed by the Qur’an. Most 
practice a form of ritual purification of blood that 
involves placing rhe blood in a bowl and praying to 
Allah for forgiveness. These vampires generally keep 
healthy herds from which to feed. Many others feed 
as they see fit, saying the cause of jihad outweighs the 
sin of blood-drinking. Those Assamites on the Road 
of Blood do not restrain themselves at all, of course 
The sect is so widespread tn the Islamic world 
that rhe term ‘'Ashirra" has become a generic term 
used by vampires in Muslim lands for one another. 
Some are far more devout than others, of course, and 
what the sect has in expanse, it lacks in organization. 
There are a few luminaries wirh some influence 
across Islam, but no one with anything approaching 
rrue domain across the region. Just as in Christian 
Europe, rhe vampiric world is a patchwork of do- 


tain their position when territory changes mortal 
hands. The ultimate objective is to maintain 
Lasonibra in place while pushing out Assamites and 
uthers. In this way. de Ruiz hopes to ultimately 
solidify his domain across the peninsula. 

With the Christian victory at Las Navas Je 
Tolosa, rhe grnyheards are in rhe process revealing 
this agreement to key players across the peninsula. 
Moncada, although a fervent Catholic and Em¬ 
braced in part to he de Ruiz's firebrand of the 
Rcconquista, seems amenable to such an arrange¬ 
ment. Tercto Bravo on the other hand has rejected 
it outright. On the Muslim side, Miriam binr Aisha 
is willing to use the agreement as another tool 
against her Assamite rival Umar al-Rashid, while 
Badr has pointedly refrained from commenting. 

The Ashirra of 
al-Andalus 

Ashirra is Arabic for “brethren." and it is the 
name that Islamic Cainires have taken for them¬ 
selves. The Ashirra form a very loose sect spread 
across the Muslim world that promotes a belief that 
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mams claimed by sultansgreat and small. The Ashirra 
sect has religious leaders and teachers — called 
imam — hut they are almost always watched by the 
local sultan. It anything, these divisions are more 
evident in Iberia than elsewhere. 

(For more on the Ashirra sect across the Muslim 
world, sec Veil of Night.) 


Religious Leaders 






Pot the most part, devout Ashirra across ah 
Andalus go about their unlives as best they can, 
looking to the local imam and their fellows for 
guidance. In the nights of the Cordoban Caliphare 
there was far more unity of purpose, but with the 
waves of invasion and the unrest of the taifa system, 
local interests seem to take precedence. There are 
nevertheless two vampires who cast long shadows in 
religious matters: Badr of Granada and Umar ah 
Rashid of Sevilla. 

Badr is the zealous Lasombra sultan of Granada. 
He has also taken for himself rhe title of imam and 
preaches a very martial brand of Islam. Intolerant of 
infidels and highly cognisant of the fact that the 
Christians are winning their precious Reconqimia, 
he calls for desperate measures. He wishes to see all 
rhe vampires of the taifas submit to his authority and 
guide their herds to face the Christians with re¬ 
newed vigor. Despite his proclamations of religious 
fundamentalism and his title of imam, Badr is very 
much a political animal and argues that the necessi¬ 
ties of jihad justify suspending some of rhe niceties of 
Muslim life. Thus his followers generally ignore 
protections for Jewish and Christian Cainites, re¬ 
strictions of feeding and other limitations. 

Unvar al-Rashid is a powerful Assamttc vizier 
who nests in Sevilla. Al-Rashid arrived with the 
Almoravids and is responsible for the attempts by his 
clan to assume primacy of domain in Moorish Iberia. 
He has made Rida, the Lasombra imam of Sevilla, 
his pawn and religious mouthpiece. Rida calls for 
stricter religious observance and a more subtle po¬ 
litical maneuvering designed to weaken rhe 
Christians with intrigues rather than the force of 
arms. It was Rida who authorized the diablerie of 
Ermengol, the Lasombra envoy to Murcia in the 
I I 70s. lie believes 1 1 1 ■> was a successful el furl 10 
break the Christian hold on rhe Amici Nociis. More 
accurately, it wjs an effort by al-Rashid to break, 
once md for all. Lasombra communication across 
the religious divide. 


Other Leaders 

While Badr and Umar al-Rashid are the greatest 
religious leaders in al-Andalus, they are hardly the 
only vampires of influence. Among Ashirra, as among 
mortal Muslims, it is often difficult to separate reli¬ 
gious and secular power, and there are several orhet 
vampires who still have a great deal of authority in 
Moorish lands. At the height of Cordoban power 
the Assamitc sultan Hilei al-Masaari and his 
Lasombra advisor Ibrahim were the preeminent lead¬ 
ers on rhe peninsula They hnrh withdrew from the 

scene at about the time the caliphate fell, Ibrahim 
because he could not Embrace his chosen al- Mansur 
and al-Masaari for his own enigmatic reasons. Both 
arc hack, hut with somewhat reduced authority. 

Miriam hint Aisha also lurks in Cdrdoba. A 
schemer and manipulator, she plays one taifa against 
another in an intricate chess game. She has many 
allies and is a rival of Umar al-Rashid, hut she seems 
not to have any plan for the peninsula beyond her 
own amusement. Finally, there is Shabaqo the 
Nubian. A truly ancient Gangrel, he is a friend (if 
such a word truly applies) of Hilel al-Masaari. He 
converted to Islam several centuries ago; this 
prompted others of his clan to do the same and 
become warriors of the faith, calling themselves 
Taifa Gangrel. Shabaqo never issues orders or claims 
domain, but the elders of al-Andalus pay him heed 
because of his power and age. 

The Apostles of 
the Third Caine 

The Apostles are an offshoot of the Cainite 
I leresy that broke away from the See of Nod some¬ 
time around the year 1000. Its leaders believed that 
Narses of Venice, then Archbishop of Nod. was too 
concerned with temporal matters and nor enough 
wirh the spiritual needs of his flock. Like several of 
the mortal Catholic monastic orders, the Apostles 
are a reform movement within their faith. They hope 
that their austere and simple ways can inspire other 
Heretics to abandon rhe indolent See of Nod and 
join them in preparing the way for the vampirlc 
Messiah to come. 

This meow urn ic streak — some would say obsession 
— distinguishes the Apostles from most other sects of 
the Cainite Heresy. The Apostles genuinely believe 
that the prophecy of the Third Caine shall come to pass 
within the next few years. However, their interpreta- 
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tions of certain crypric passages within The Book o/ the 
Shining Blood are most unusual. In particular, they 
expect the Third Caine to come from among the ranks 
of mortals. They believe that vampires cannot redeem 
themselves; that is a task only mortals can perform. 
Thus, an exceptional person will appear among the 
children of Seth. He (or she — the Apostles are not 
explicitly adverse to a female savior) will reveal his 
messianic status rhrough signs and portents. Once 
these signs are recognized, it falls to the Apostles to 
grant this mortal the Embrace so that he or she may 
assume his proper place as the Third Caine and 
savior of all Camites. 

The Apostles have interpreted recent events 
across Iheria as fulfillment of Heretical prophecies, 
and have established strongholds in the Christian 
north, most notably in Navarre and Aragon. They 
use the rugged mountains of these areas to hide 
themselves and travel by night, seeking out further 
signs of their messiah's identity. The Apostles are 
convinced thar the mortal destined ro become the 
Third Caine has been born and is living in Iberia. 
The w.if< of rhf* peninsula nnd the carnage they have 
wrought only further convince these true believers. 
After all. does not The Book of the Shining Blood say 
that “He shall come amid bloodshed and war, and 
strife shall be I lis herald?" 

The Apostles' faith in their twisted version of 
the Heresy is unshakable, despite the best efforts of 
the See of Nod to dissuade them from it. Their ciders 
lead lives of remarkable austerity, rejecting the opu¬ 
lence and wealth that characterize mainstream 
Heretics and their Crimson Curia. It’s these differ¬ 
ences between the ancestral faith and that of the 
Apostles that contribute to their righteousness. Their 
scriptures tell them that “The powerful He shall 
destroy, hur rhe humble shall he His servants, feast¬ 
ing at His side at the time of His coming.” Can there 
be any surer sign rhat rhe See of Nod has gone astray 
from rhe “pure" version of the Heresy that the 
Apostles represent? 

The fall of Narses from the leadership of the 
Heresy has not tempered their antipathy toward the 
See of Nod one wit. This is in spite of recent efforts 
by rhe new archbishop, Nikita of Sredctz, to court 
the Apostles. T<m> much time has paaoed oincc the 
original schism for there to be any healing of the 
breach. Moreover, many pious Hererics — espe¬ 
cially in Portugal —view r rhe Apostles as reprobates 
whose own actions have made it difficult for the true 
faith of Caine to make inroads in Iheria. They view 


I Ieresy Basic's 

The Cainite Heresy is a dark religious move¬ 
ment among purportedly Chrisrian Cainitcs. 
mostly but not exclusively Lasombra, and a 
growing flock of human priests and clerics. An 
outgrowth of the Gnostic and dualist heresies 
thar thrive in certain parts of Europe, the Her¬ 
esy believes that Caine was a heing of spirit and 
matter rejected by rhe physical Demiurge. Christ 
was the Second Caine, pure spirit sent to guide 
humanity to the Embrace (and thus to Caine). 
The Heresy expects the corrupt physical world 
ro end with the arrival of the Third Caine. 
According to some popular interpretations of 
the Heresy’s holy text, The Book of the Shining 
Blood, the Third Caine should have entered rhe 
world in 1206, will remain in it for 33 years and 
then bring on Gehenna in 1219. Needless to 
say, this rapidly approaching date causes a cer¬ 
tain manic tension among Heretics. 

Although the Heresy is used cynically hy 
some as a route to power, there are a great 
number of true believers within its ranks, 
including both Cainites and ghouls. Up until 
very recently, rhe overall leader of the I leresy 
(called the Archbishop of Nod), was Narses, 
the Prince of Venice. Ten years ago, how¬ 
ever, he helped manipulate the Fourth 
Crusade toward Constantinople, fulfillingan 
ancient desire for vengeance but putting the 
interests of the Heresy a distant second be¬ 
hind his own. This has cost him dearly, and 
the Crimson Curia (the I leresy’s mlingtoun- 
cil) has just divested Narses of his title and 
granted it to the Tzimisce Nikita of Sredetz. 
(Bitter Crusade details some of these events.) 

In Iheria, the mainstream I leresy is particu¬ 
larly prominent in Portugal, where it is led by 
Bishop Vibius Fimbria in Lisbon. Although 
Fimbria is a Lasombra, he is dedicated to bring¬ 
ing about the advent of rhe Third Caine, and 
allies not with other Lasombra but with his 
coreligionists. As such, belonging to rhe hereti¬ 
cal sect is frowned upon hv rhe Amici Nnctis, 
and Heretics arc liable to he punished or de¬ 
stroyed if found out. Archbishop Mon^ada leads 
efforts to do so, although his influence in Por¬ 
tugal is minimal. 
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Nikita’s efforts at reconciliation as cynical and un¬ 
worthy of the new archbishop. For their part, the 
Apostles arc no more well disposed toward the l ler- 
etics, .seeing them as decadent servants of a false god. 

Orga nization 

The Apostles ol the Third Came organize them¬ 
selves much like any small cuh, acting in secret and 
hiding their existence from prying eyes. True ro 
their origins, rhe Apostles have a less hierarchical 
structure than the mainstream Cainite Heresy. They 
reject such structures as being untrue to the plain 
words of The Book of the S/unmg Blood, which coun¬ 
sels against "bowing and scraping before one’s 
brothers." Consequently, it is illicit — even im¬ 
moral — to treat any Cainite as superior to any 
other. The Apostles believe there should he no 
distinction between priest and believer. They recog¬ 
nize only distinctions of age — the Apostles usually 
defer to elder vampires in most matters. Even there, 
such deference is not universal but only a general 
rule. It asked about rheu unusual structure, the 
Apostles are fond of quoting the passage rhar says, 
"You shall have no king bur Caine.'’ 

When they gather to worship, they do so in a less 
formal fashion than their Heretical counterparts. 
Religious services do not follow the Lirurgy of 
Childeric. Instead, they resemble impromptu blood 
feasts in which vitae is exchanged between members 
of the cult, sometimes resulting in ecstatic behavior 
and visions. Indeed, the Apostles have a charismatic 
bent, often manifesting unusual abilities and Disci¬ 
plines as the result of their communal worship. The 
Apostles point to these occurrences as evidence of 
their favor in the eyes of the true God. 

Relations with Other Grcxjps 

Most members of the Apostles are Caitiff vam¬ 
pires, brought up without a clan. Those who are nor 
Caitiffs have rejected their clan associations and 
have little to do with the traditional power struc¬ 
tures of the Cainite world. Naturally, this is one of 
many reasons almost every Cainite group or clan 
treats the Apostles as pariahs. For their part, rhe 
Apost les view this hatred as proof of their piery, for 
f he Book of the Shining Blood says "they shall reject 
you and spit upon you because of your love for His 
name " Thus, persecution has only made rhe Apostles 
more fervent in their beliefs — and more dangerous. 

The Apostles have little to do with mortals. 
Unlike the Cainite Heresy, they rarely admit mor¬ 
tals to their worship. Neither do rhey rake them as 
ghouls or servants. Those few they do initiate into 


their mysteries are usually well placed within mortal 
hierarchies, whether ecclesiastical or civil. The 
Apostles generally concentrate on civil hierarchies, 
both because it avoids the attention of the main¬ 
stream Heresy (which usually subverts the Church) 
and because their interpretations of Cainite scrip¬ 
ture tells them that the Third Caine lives as a great 
mortal leader before his Embrace. Thus, they prefer 
to use mortals whom they believe further their ef¬ 
forts in identifying the man or woman who will one 
day become their messiah. 

As noted above, the Apostles are strongest in 
Navarre and the Crown of Aragon (especially 
Catalonia). They have a minimal presence in either 
Castile or Portugal, as they are opposed in both 
realms by powerful Cainites. In Castile, it is Arch¬ 
bishop Monyada with w hom they contend, while in 
Portugal it is Vibius Fimbria and other dogmatists of 
the mainstream Heresy. In the case of Casrile, the 
Apostles have deemed it best to conserve rheir lim¬ 
ited resources and avoid direct confrontation with 
Mon^ada. In Portugal, however, a group within the 
Apostles has done just the opposite by strengthening 
their presence in rhe face of Heretical resistance. 
This group, led by the Asturian Cainite Balesquida, 
believed King Sancho of Portugal urns the Third 
Caine. His death just last year came as a blow to 
them, although some ol Balesqu Ida's followers openly 
wonder whether the king's death is merely a ruse to 
pave the way for his eventual return in glory That 
they know of no Cainite to have Embraced Sancho 
only strengthens their belief. 

Current Concerns 

The Apostles believe the Barrie of Las Navas de 
Tolosa to he one of the very last signs of the arrival 
of their vampiric messiah. If so, he or she must 
already be bom and living among morrals. Thus, rhe 
group spends much of its time and effort attempting 
to find and locate the Third Caine so that they might 
hasten his arrival and the end of the material world 
rhar he heralds. 

Unfortunately for the Apostles, they have no 
clear criteria by which to determine the identity ol 
rhe Third Caine. The passages of The Book of the 
Shining Bhnul to which they usually turn arc remark¬ 
ably vague, describing the messiah in only rhe 
broadest terms, In fact, more detail is given to the 
circumstances under which rhe Third Caine is to 
appear than to the characteristics of rhe savior. This 
fact has proven frustrating to the Apostles and is a 
source of ridicule from their Heretical persecutors. 













Nevertheless, the Apostles have a leading con¬ 
tender to the messianic mantle: King Pedro II of 
Aragon. The group points to Pedro’s numerous vic¬ 
tories against the Muslims as well as his willingness 
to break with Christian tradition as proof of his 
future role. Ot course, they admit this identification 
is uncertain, which is why they have gone to great 
lengths to infiltrate the Aragonese government 
all the better to examine their putative messiah. 
These efforts have drawn the attention of elders 
within Clan Lasombra, who have their own plans for 
King Pedro. Monyada’s childe Lucita is perhaps 
their most dangerous enemy at court. 

Archbishop Nikita of Sredctz has ordered adher¬ 
ents oi the Cainite Heresy to refrain from overt action 
against the Apostles. He hopes such a move might heal 
the ritt between the religious groups — and give the 
Heresy more power. Naturally this directive divides 
the loyalty of Heretical Lasombra, who must now 
choose between their faith and rheir clan. 

Balesquida's group instead looks to Sancho of 
Portugal as a potential Third Caine. They point to 
1 1 it- Oiujali support for him, is well is the Heresy’s 
attempts to keep them out of Portugal as evidence of 
their belief. Their disagreement with then fellow 
Apostles is an amicable one, as both factions recog¬ 
nize the precarious ness of their situation. In addition, 
both know that it's always good to hedge one’s bets. 
As the Reconquista enters its endgame, the future is 
far from certain, but the Apostles intend it to in¬ 
clude their ultimate victory. 

Mortal G roups 

There are countless mortal groups and associations 
with influence across Iberia. From the various Chris¬ 
tian dynasties to Mediterranean pirates and tat fa emirs, 
they dot the landscape like trees and hills. Rut some 
groups have a broader or more profound impact as far 
as the. childer of Caine are concerned. 

The Knights of Santiago 

The Order of Santiago, more properly known as 
the Military Order of Saint James of the Sword, is rhe 
premier military order of Christian Iberia and ranks 

among the other great orders ot the day — the Templars, 

Hospitalers and Teutonic Knights. The order was origi¬ 
nally a small military brotherhood based near Caccrcs 
in Extremadura. Legends within the order claim Ramiro, 
King of Galicia, founded their brotherhood infty6, hut 
such claims are nor readily accepted by outsiders — 











** especially rival military orders. In any event, the origi¬ 
nal purpose of the order was to provide safety to 
pilgrims making their way to the great religious site of 
Santiago dc Compostela in Leon (see p. 51). Muslim 
bandits have long attacked pilgrims, creating a need for 
protection that rhe order has filled over the centuries. 

Sometime between 1164 and 1170. 13 knights 
- one each for the twelve Apostles and Christ — 
attached themselves to the order of regular canons of 
ihe monastery of Sant'Eloi in Galicia. They prom¬ 
ised to give rhe mnnncrery military protection and 

adopted the rule of Saint Augustine as their own. 
Those kmghrs were wealthy men, possessing 20 
castles among them, which they promised to use in 
defense of pilgrims. In return for a share of any 
revenues generated in their activities, the monks 
agreed to care for any wounded knights and to set up 
t hospice for pilgrims. This agreement was formal¬ 
ised ini 175. The master of the knights, Don Pedro 
Fernandez traveled to Rome, where Pope Alexander 
III received him and formally approved the order. 

Upon obtaining papal confirmation, the order 
gained the immediate support of King Fernando of 
Leon, who granted the town of Caceres to be used as 
its headquarters. Eventually, King Alfonso IX of 
Castile offered the order the Castle of Ucles, where 
they established their principal seat following the 
loss of Caceres to the resurgenr Muslims. Within ten 
years of their founding, the order had founded hos¬ 
pitals at Toledo. Avila. Talavcra and Cuenca, and in 
1186, they opened a leper hospital at Villa San 
Martin. They were also granted extensive properties 
in Portugal, including the town of Palmella. As word 
of rhi-ir good deeds and noble actions continues to 
spread throughout Europe thanks to grateful pil¬ 
grims, the order has gained holdings in numerous 
other countries as well, some as far away as England 
and Hungary. 

Like the Templars and Hospitalers have else¬ 
where, die Order of Santiago has acquired extensive 
feudal powers throughout Iberia. When acquiring 
new estates, whether by gift or conquest, the order 
typically establishes some kind of defensible build¬ 
ings and, in larger tow ns, builds a substantial fortress. 
They dedicate the area immediately surrounding the 
fortress to food production so that the knights can 
I support themselves during a siege. The larger for¬ 
tresses tend ro attract peasants and laborers who 
construct villages in the vicinity. In this way, rhe 
order becomes an even more powerful feudal lord 


I he various grants to rhe order are usually on 
frontier areas bordering Muslim settlements. Insome 
cases, kings granr them in exchange for towns or 
castles the order holds that are now situated well 
behind the lines. To help support the order, royal 
grants are sometimes also made of monopolies or 
other forms of income, such as control over mincsot 
other natural resources. Ir is nor uncommon tor the 
order to be charged with resettling Christians in 
formerly Muslim lands. At this they excel, as their 

strength of arms ren«urek colonists that their new 

homes are protected against the Saracens. Conse¬ 
quently, rhe order has earned the love and respect of 
many Christians for this aspect of their duties alone. 

( )rganization 

The Knights of Santiago make vows similar to 
those of the Hospitalers and Templars They are 
allowed to marry, however, provided they remain 
chaste within their marriages. Members of the order 
agree to care for the sick and injured whom they 
encounter in their duties. They are also agents of 
conversion, bringing the Gocpcl both to those who 
have fallen away from the Church as well as those 
who have never heard it, like Jews and Muslims. 

The head of the order is given the title of master 
and rules over rhe Council of Thirteen, in recogni¬ 
tion of the thirteen knights who began the modern 
order. In his duties, a deputy — given the title of 
grand commander — assists the master. The grand 
commander is a member of rhe Council of Thirteen 
renowned for his wisdom and skill at arms. A council 
of thirteen knights also rules each cnsrle, one of 
whose members serves as its leader. Some local chap¬ 
ters of the order allow members of religious 
communities (such as priests or deacons) to become 
members. In such a case, these religious members 
answer only to their own ecclesiastical superiors, not 
to the council. This is a source of friction in some 
instances, and the practice remains rare. 

Each of the order's castles has its own adminis¬ 
tration, subordinate to the local commander, with 
groups of knights, sergeants and foot soldiers. Be¬ 
cause each of Iberia's monarchies attempts to curry 
the favor of rhe order, it has acquired lands and 
castles throughout ilie peninsula. Unfortunately, 
this isolates many such fortifications from the cen¬ 
tral leadership, contributing to divisions within the 
order. Because of this, decision making is often slow 
and ponderous — and the order is thus more easily 
manipulated by outside forces. 
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Current Concerns 

The order's tendency to play one kingdom against 
another is becoming more and more of a liability. The 
rivalries it has profited from remain the chief reason 
the Kecorujuisui has not yet completed its task of driving 
the Muslims from Iberia. Worse still, the order has 
occasionally served the political interests of one king¬ 
dom against those of another. For example, in 1176 the 
knights joined the King of Castile against Sancho VI, 
King of Navarre. This action gave rhe Almohads an 
opportunity to attack Ucl6s, whose battlements they 
seriously damaged in the attack. 

When Master Fuenres died in 1184, the order 
almost dissolved under the weight of its members’ 
divided national loyalties. The knights in Leon fell 
under the sway of King Fernando and elected Don 
Sancho Fernandes as master of the order. Meanwhile, 
the knights in Casrile encouraged by their king — 
elected Don Fernando Dfaz. For two years, this dispute 
ravaged the order, as Castilians and Leonese promoted 
their own candidates. Fortunately for the Order, the 
Castilian Dfaz withdrew his claim to leadership in 1186 
and rim position to Fernandez 

In 1195, the Order of Santiago, along with rhe 
Orders of Calatrava and Alcantara, suffered a hirret 
defeat against the Moors at Alarcos. Master Dfaz was 
fatally wounded, and manyofhisknights wete killed. 
Soon thereafter, war erupted between Casrile and 
Leon, and the order, which possessed influence in 
both realms, was again forced by politics to elect two 
masters. This second dispute ended with the accep¬ 
tance of Gonzalo Orddnez as sole master in 1203. 
But this hasn't quelled national ambitions within 
(anJ around) the order. The knights fight as often 
against other Christians (usually the Navarrese) as 
they do against the Muslims. This trend has alarmed 
more traditional members of the order, who believe 
it has strayed from its original purpose of protection 
of pilgrims and conversion of heathens. 

CfllNlTES AND TllE ORDER 

The Order of Santiago is, for the most part, a 
society of human knights. Some are devout, some 
ambitious, and many are both in equal measure. 
Most are free of the direct influence of vampires. 
Most, but not all. Indeed, young Toreador, Ventrue 
and others entranced by the promise of chivalry and 
glory have infiltrated the order, if not as knights, 
then as patrons and advisors. 

Vampires of Clan Lasomhra also have influence 
over some parts of the order. Prince Reynaldo de 


Rubio of (Compostela has the most direct power, and 
several cabals of vampiric and ghoul knights within 
the order owe him personal fealty. Reynaldo cooper¬ 
ates with other prominent Lasombra to ensure that 
the order continues to receive the approbation of 
Iberia’s many kingdoms. These courtly manipulators 
include in their number Lucita of Aragon in Lenda 
Reynaldo has been frustrated by the national rival¬ 
ries that regularly threaten the order's integrity. 

Some enthusiastic Bruj ah are a Iso tied to the order's 
holdings and hope that the knights might be instru¬ 
ments in ushering in a new age upon the peninsula. 
Dcmcsio, a Brujah knight who once served in the Lions 
of Rodrigo, is a notable example of this trend He and 
some fellow vampiric knights have taken to guarding 
the pilgrimage route to Compostela and have made 
ghouls of several mortals within the order. Reynaldo dc 
Ruhio is keeping a weary eye on him. 

The Sword of St. James 

The Knights of Santiago are not the only ones 
taking inspiration from the legends of the Apostle 
James. I lie Sword of St. James is a group «>f Christian 
men dedicated to the rooting our of supernatural evil 
wherever they find it. Rodrigue de Navarre, an Iberian 
nobleman, founded rhe group after he inadvertently 
stumbled upon the existence of the Canute Heresy 
Stunned by this revelation, Rodrigue decided to learn 
more about the l Icresy I le spent several years, begin¬ 
ning in 1190, looking for further proof that “creatures 
of the night" (as he calls Cainites) did in fact exist and 
chat they acted behind the scenes of Christendom. I Its 
investigations have taken him far and wide, where he 
has collected a great deal of evidence that unholy 
monsters use mortal men as pawns for their own foul 
purposes. In fact, his experiences during rhe disastrous 
Fourth Crusade added further proof of his fears — and 
steeled his resolve. (For more on Rodrigue during the 
Fourth Crusade, see the chronicle supplement Bitter 
Crusade.) 

Since his time with the crusade, Rodrigue has 
shared his concerns with a few others whose opin¬ 
ions he could trust. When rhey too became convinced 
that he had uncovered genuine evidence of a dark 
conspiracy beneath the surface of Christian Furope. 
they joined him in hia quest. With these first follow¬ 
ers, Rodrigue created the Sword of St. James as a 
guetrillaarmy in the war againsr darkness. They look 
to the legendary exploits of St. James the Greater as 
an example of what they hope to accomplish. Just as 
St. James aided Iberian Christians by defeating the 
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invading Moors, so too does the Sword wish to do 
against the bloodsucking monsters that plague 
Christendom. 

In its efforts, the Sword of St. James suffers from 
two related problems. The first is that most of its 
members have never encountered a genuine Cainite. 
Only Rodrigue and his earliest followers — those who 
accompanied him on the Fourth Crusade — have any 
direc r experience dealing with vampires. Consequently, 
rheir knowledge of the enemy is largely theoretical, 
gleaned Irom observation and snippets of blasphemous 
tomes, such as The Book of ihe Shining Blood. 

This lack of experience almost cost the Sword 
dearly in 1209, when Xalbador, a childe of Roque, 
the prince of Pamplona, became interested tn their 
activities. Although demented, Xalbador was never¬ 
theless a keen observer of human nature. He 
recognized unusual patterns of activity among 
Rodrigue's followers, leading him to suspect the 
existence of the Sword of St. James. Unfortunately, 
the Malkavian allowed hiscuriosity toget rhebetter 
of him, an act that led to his Final Death at Rodrigue's 
I lands. Xalbador is actually the only vampire that 
Rodrigue has killed, but the Sword has destroyed 
several ghouls anJ other Cainite pawns, and has sent 
two vampires into torpor. Like most witch-hunters, 
they have no understanding of the distinctions be¬ 
tween these types of beasts. 

Although Xalbador was a mere neonate, his 
ability to get close to the Sword has led to the group’s 
second problem: paranoia. After the young Cainite 
uncovered the existence of rhe Sword, Rodrigue 
became obsessed w'ith security. He now worries that 
other vampires may follow in Xalbador's toorsreps. 
Thus, the group keeps its contact with outsiders to a 
minimum, ever fearful that a misstep could lead to 
the demise of their entire undertaking. A great irony 
is that Xalbador's sire is very much aware of the 
Sword's existence — a fact that w'ould undoubtedly 
frighten Rodrigue were he to learn of it. For the 
moment, Roque watches the Sword with amuse¬ 
ment rather than concern. He has kept its existence 
to himself and his closest advisors, as he believes 
they pose a threat only to the foolhardy. Moreover, 
the prince is certain the Sword will one day make 
useful pawns; rhere ts no point in destroying them 
prematurely. 

Ai the moment, the Sword of Sc. James remains 
a small and isolared group. Their paranoia grows 
with each year, as does Rodrigue's instability. Yet, 
they remain convinced that their mission is a holy 
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one, entrusted to them by divine providence. 
Rodrigue sees his initial discoveries as evidence of 
God’s call; he cannot turn away now that he ha* 
heard it. Therefore, the Sword watches and waits,ali 
the while gathering the information that they hope 
will change the face of Europe forever — and nd 
Christendom of these damnable night-demons. 

Organization 

The Sword of St. James has yet to number more 
than a few dozen people. Rodrigue dc Navarre hand- 
picks all members, selecting only those he considers 
both trustworthy and useful. Both qualities are equally 
important, since Rcxlrigue hopes the Sword can not 
only survive in the face of Cainite opposition, but 
defeat the dark menace as well. Emboldened by his 
destruction of Xalbador, he sees no point in merely 
gathering information; he seeks to use that informa¬ 
tion to fight evil. Quoting from the Jitter of St 
James, Rodrigue reminds his followers that ‘‘faith 
without works is dead." 

The Sword of St. James usually operates in small 

groups, no more chan two or three at a time- Thu 

organization provides safety and ensures that there is 
always more than one group active at any given time. 
The composition of these groups varies, depending 
greatly on the needs of its current mission. Thus, a 
trip to the archives at Barcelona might require some¬ 
one skilled in the reading of Latin and Arabic, while 
a meeting on the docks of Lisbon would require 
someone familiar with the sea 

Rodrigue has gone to great lengths to seek a 
diversity of recruits. Although Iberians — especially 
Navarrese — predominate, there are a goodly num 
her of Provencal members as well. Rodrigue has also 
recruited three Italians, a pair of Germans and a lone 
Englishman. Their skills are equally diverse, ranging 
from theology to engineering to linguistics. 

To date, rhe Sword has lost only one of its 
members to the Cainites, Rodrigue’s old friend Zelipe 
Berganza. 

Relations with Other Groups 

For the moment, the Sword of St. James has tried 
to keep its existence secret. Nevertheless, Rodrigue 
has made tentative contact with others who seem to 
share his goals, both in Iberia and beyond, in rhe 
interest of gaining his movement more resources. 
These allies are usually people Rodrigue has come to 
know in his travels, including many scholars and 
priests, who give the Sword access to archives and 
other records. Others helpers are soldiers and knights 
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associated with military groups, including the Or¬ 
der of Santiago. Rodrigue believes that in the coming 
battle, the Sword of St. James must be as sharp as 
possible. Having allies trained in martial matters is 
one way to ensure this happens. Rodrigue does his 
very best to keep these allies in the dark about the 
existence of the Sword as an organized movement 
and the extent of his own knowledge of the occult. 
He views the death of his friend Zelipe Berganza in 
1210 as a cautionary tale for the Sword. Berganza 
broke the group’s silence by speaking of the de¬ 
struction of Xatbador to a priest in Barcelona. Not 
long thereafter, both Berganza and the priest were 
found dead — surely at the hands of monsters. 

Current Concerns 

The Sword of St. James is dedicated to the elimi¬ 
nation of the Cainite Heresy in Iberia. Since 1190, 
Rodrigue has amassed a vast storehouse of informa¬ 
tion about the Heresy, its beliefs and activities. He has 
also identified the locations of several Heretical strong¬ 


holds, including one in the Pyrenees. Armed with this 
information, the Sword is preparing ro draw out the 
hidden masters ol these strongholds and destroy them. 
He is aware that the Heresy is rife with monsters of 
many types — demons and their acolytes, most likely 
though he remains ignorant of the full extent of 
theit power. Rodrigue worries rhar his followers arc st ill 
too inexperienced rocombat them effectively, which is 
why the question of military allies occupies such a 
prominent place in his plans. 

Of course, the Sword has accumulated enough 
information to realize that the Heretics they are pursu¬ 
ing are just one facet of a larger species of evil. Indeed, 
they have good reason to believe that Iberia’s Heretics 
are bur an offshoot of a grand conspiracy rhat si retches 
throughout Christendom. Certainly, Rodrigue saw evi¬ 
dence of this while on c i usade. Thereto *re, the Sword of 
St. James must overcome its natural paranoia and seek 
out allies it its goals are ro lie anything more than the 
ravings of a few lone madmen. 
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Nazirah, Sorceress of Granada 

Background: Ir was another hot, dusty day in Jerusa¬ 
lem when Nazi rah learned that her father, Gadi, had met 
his death taking the Latin kingdom of Edessa from the 
infidel. Tltectaning < >f the Second t 'msade only strength¬ 
ened her conviction that he had died in the service of 
C 3od, and she decided to abandon her old life and dedicate 
herself to rhe destruction of the infidel. 

Her opportunity came even sooner than she had 

prayed for, One night, returning home from evening 
prayer, Nazirah ran ahead of her mother. She literally 
stumbled across a Christian soldier, wounded and liv¬ 
ing as a beggar. As she searched for a weapon with 
wluch to dash out his brains, a shadowy figure de¬ 
scended. Silence enveloped the scene and Nazirah 
watched in horror as the Christian had his blood 
drained. The silent killer then turned to Nazirah, 
smiled, and she could hear again. The monster told her 
there were many ways of striking at rhe armies of the 
cross. It she would study under the eyes of rhe monsrer's 
masters, perhaps she would he found worthy of joining 
them. II not. she would he destroyed. The next day she 
hid her family farewell, and following the directions 
given her the night before, made her way to some of 
Haqim’s brood. There she struggled to reconcile bonds 
toward Haqim and duty to God, and threw herself into 
her 'tudics. After the Embrace, she became a formi¬ 


dable sorceress, commanding spirits ami powers i;tr 
older than those of Muhammad's religion. 

Nazirah petitioned to be allowed to travel to al- 
Andalus, hoping that by immersing herself in HaqiraV 
plans for the peninsula, she would he able to serve both 
her master and her God and 1 ind the balance she sought. 
Arrangements were made, and in rhe Winter of 1197 
she arrived in Granada. Nazirah allied herself to the 
Lasomhra Sulran Badr, the city’s devout leader. She 
spent several years assisting the sultan, driving out any 
non-Ashirra Cainites from the city and rooting out 
Badr's rivals. She performed her duties well, but always 
fell uneasy when called upon to act against hei fellow 
Muslims. Once the sultan's Hold on Granada seemed 
secure, she withdrew from nightly activities to study the 
sorcery and society of al-Andalus. 

In the intervening decade, she has come to iwi> 
heart-wrenching realizations. The first is that God it 
paramount in her life, nor Haqim. The second is that 
the Muslim cause in Iberia is ultimately doomed. These 
realizations have put her at odds with the Assamite 
elders in Iberia, e.s|*-viully Sultan Hilel al-Masaan of 
(Yirdoba, whom she blames for having not taken ad¬ 
vantage of the momenruim he Berber invasions brought 
ro Muslim Spain. She hopes to preserve what she can of 
Moorish Spain, first by collecting the occult teachings 
of rhe region, and second by supporting a Muslim state 
that nughr hold fast against the Christian tide. She 
believes Baslr’s Granada might well be that state hut is 
very much aware that he is a political animal, willing to 
compromise his fairh for continued power. She quietly 
looks lor other Ashirra who might stem the tides of fate. 

Image: Nazirah is a short, lithe young w<«nan. hand¬ 
some ratherrhan beautiful. Her movements seem awkward 
and jerky, almost uncoordinated, but site has never been 
seen to stumble or accidcnrally bump anything. She 
generally adorns herself in plain black robes of excellent 
quality; on the rare occasions when she must dress for 
physical action, site wears a baggy blouse and trousers .ind 
a carefully wrapped headscarf, all in black. 

Roleplaying Hints: You understand rhe need for 
strong action and unity, but you feel uncomfortable 
killing other Muslims. This, you believe, tells you that 
your first loyalty is to God, not to Haqim. You are 
certain that sooner or later, you will be forced ro make 
your choice publicly. You dread that day, and pray 
nightly for the strength to be true to your convictions 
when it comes. 

Havem Nazirah mnkv:. her haven in a .--mall mo.njuc 

jusr outside Granada proper. She takes great comfort 
from sleeping in (actually, under) a house of God. The 
faith of rhe Mosque causes her continual discomfort, 
hut she sees ir as a (spiritually) comforting reassurance 
that C5od will still allow her in his house. This nightly 
test of her endurance affirms her continued worth. The 
mortal attendants arc aware of her and her nature, at 





first serving her because they thought her a messenger 
of Gabriel. Now they serve her as ghouls. 

Secrets: In rhe course ot her investigations, Nazirah 
has been privy to the machinations of many Taifa 
kingdoms. She hits also spirited away a healthy store of 
occulr texts and artifacts across the frontlines. 

Influence: Nazirah has a healthy network of con- 
tacts among Iberian sorcerers and mystics. Most arc 
unaware of her true nature; those who arc tread care- 
fully. Among Cainites,she isoneof the leading Assamire 
sorcerers in Iberia and has made close associations with 
many other occult scholars in Al-Andalus, including 
rhe Cappadoi ian Aliyyah and the Lasomhra Ibrahim. 

I ler association with Badr gives her additional political 
influence in the Ashirra courts. 

Destiny: Nazirah will be horrified by the fate of 
Islam in Iberia, blaming it on the faithlessness of the 
Ashirra. Her convictions are only strengthened by the 
survival ot Granada as an Islamic state until the late 
fifteenth century She leaves Iberia in the thirteenth 
century and is active in Asia Minor for decades before 
returning to her beloved city, where she is destroyed 
fighting against the Christians as they complete the 
Reconquisw in 1492. 

Clan: Assamire (sorcerer caste) 

Sire: Malik ah Wall 

Nature: Autocrat 

Demeanor: Judge 

Generation: 8th 

Embrace: 1151 

Apparent Age: early 20s 

Physical: Strength 2, Dexterity 3, Stamina 3 

Social: Charisma 3, Manipulation 5, Appearance 3 

Mental: Perception 5, Intelligence 4, Wits 4 

Talents: Acting 3, Alertness 2, Brawl 2, Dodge 3, 

Empathy 3, Subterfuge 4 

Skills: Archery 2, Etiquette 4, Melee 3, Ride 2, 

Stealth 4 

Knowledges: Academics 2, Investigation 3, Law 2, 
Occult 3, Politics 3 

Disciplines: Auspcx 3, Quietus 2, Assamitc Sorcery 4 
(see Libellus Sanguinis 3 or simply use Thaumaturgy 4) 
Backgrounds: Contacts 4. Mentor 4, Resources 1, 
Retainers 2, Status 2 

Virtues: Conscience 4. Self-Control 3. Courage 3 
Road: Heaven 5 
Willpower: 7 

Hull al-Masaari, Sultan of C rdoba 

6th generation warrior, childe of Pclagon 

Nature: Defender 

Demeanor: Autocrat 

Embrace: 580 

Apparent Age: laic 30s 


One of the first of Haqim's brood to convert to 
Islam, al-Masaari was a great proponent of the early 
Muslim conquests. He led the Assamite effort to use 
i hat wave of expansion to displace or subvert the 
interests of other dans across the region. Said to be 
undefeated in battle, and once the favorite of the 
warrior caste's caliph, al-Masaari fell victim to politics 
and intrigues. Stalking through the shadows around the 
early Umayyad Caliphates, he followed the conquest to 
Crirdoba, from which he hoped conquest would con¬ 
tinue north across rhe Pyrenees and into the European 
mainland. Fate did not have such tilings in st< ire. and al- 
Masaari became sultan of a grand Muslim city that 
suited his warrior's spirit nor in the least. 

Unable to surrender his claim to domain without 
opening himself to attack from enemies within Alamut, 
al-Masaari has been something of an absent ruler. For 
much of rhe last tew centuries, he has been seen only by 
the warriors of Cordoba. A series of viziers have ruled in 
his place. For some of rhat time, al-Masaari has been in 
rhe field, using rhe Almoravid and Almohad invasions 
as cover tor his own marnal forays north. Bui seemingly 
before their drives were even begun, those Berber 
dynasties rotted and imploded. Now, al-Andalus is a 
chuof of warring Taifa, und the Christians arc sweeping 
south at an alarming rate. Leaving his domain to he 
taken is still out of the question for the sultan, .so he 
prepares to come out of retirement and fight a last 
terrible battle. 











Cl mah al-Rashid, Almohad Puppeteer 

7rh generation vizier, childe of Benoa 

Nature: Tyrant 

Demeanor: Judge 

Embrace: 992 

Apparent Age: late 40s 

Once a(judi (Islamic judge) in Egypt, Umar moved 
west early in his unhfe to the Atlas Mountains and the 
Maghrib. There lie saw the potential of the fundamen¬ 
talist fervor among the Berbers and decided to use it to 
both spread the influence of Alamut and raise his own 
protile. 1 here had long been an Assamite presence in 
Iberia, bur hardly an overwhelming one. Bur when the 
Cordoban caliphate collapsed, Umar set about chang¬ 
ing all that. 1 Ic convinced others in Alamut that the 
A lineiravid dynasty had a great future and would restore 
the fierce spirit of Iberian Islam. Asthe Berbers invaded 
Iberia, they unwittingly brought a wave of young 
Assamite warriors along with them. Many of these 
neonates met their Final Deaths, hut others displaced 
complacent Ashirra and Christian Cainitcs. Sotm, 
Umar arrived in Sevilla w irh a network of danmates 
indebted to him. 

U inar, typical of the vizier caste, did not attempt to 
take the sultanate for himself. Instead he supporred the 
converted Jew Gerushah bint Yoav for the post and 
plied his intrigues across the peninsula. As the 
Almonvids succumbed to the sedentary lifestyle, he 


supported further Assamite arrivals with the Almohadt 
and gained further contacts and allies. For a few de¬ 
cades, it seemed that Umar w r as well on his way to being 
die true power among the Cainites of al-Andalus, Iks 
only rival seemed to he rhe Lasombra Miriam bint 
Aisha, who cast webs of influence as well and as subtly 
as he. 

Things could not last, however. First. Umar's great 
sponsor in the clan, Alamut's high vizier Khaldun, 
surrendered his position as caste leader to his rival 
Rebekah in 1171. Since then, the Almohads have nor 

been able to rally the various Taifu against tb« Chris¬ 
tians, and I he Kecorupustn marches on. So stripped of his 
best-placed allies and with Ins local mortal cover crum¬ 
bling, Umar has had to turn to damage* control. In 
Sevilla, he has given suppt irt to the Lasombra who wish 
to displace Gerusah, letting on dial rhe current sultan 
should take some of die blame for Almoravid and 
Almohad failings. Among Assumitcs, he lets loose the 
sime rumors but aLso smears Hilcl al-Masaaxi, the 
ancient warrior sultan of Cordoba. Al-Masaari seems to 
be emerging from bis long isolation, but it is likely too 
late to save his reputation. All the while, he guards 
against his rival Miriam bim Aisha, who is surely 
behind a fair share of his troubles. 


Brcuhh 


Fkijpe, Spear of the Godly 

7Hi generation, childc of Pclayo 
Nature: Monster 
Demeanor: Fanatic 

Embrace: 1030 
Apparent Age: early 20s 

Embraced in the midst of the bloody battle with the 
Muslims when he was only eighteen, Felipe is the 
closest thing to a leader the Lions of Rodrigo have (see 
p. 86 for more on the Lions). It isn’t intelligence or 
tactical skill that causes the other Lions to follow his 
lead, but rather his mindless fanaticism and taste for 
blood. Thisattirude is what attracted Pelayo, the founder 
of the Lions, to the young warrior. F.mpowered by his 
Embrace, Felipe has become even more manic and 
aggressive over the years, especially following Pclayo’s 
death at the hands of the powerful Muslim Gangrel 
Shabaqo the Nubian outside Madrid in 1135. Having 
already diablerized older ( unites, Felipe is more pow¬ 
erful in blood than many elders realize and is looking 
forward tosaringhis taste for the vitae of other Cainites 
in the battles ro come. 

Roy, Burner or Mosuues 

9rh generation, childc of Felipe 
Nature: Child 
Demeanor: Fanatic 










Embrace: 1085 

Apparent Age: mid-20s 

Standing no more than four feet call, Roy is often 
mistaken for a child, though in fact he was fully grown 
when Embraced during rhe siege of Toledo. It was not 
an Embrace meant to mean anything; his sire Felipe was 
merely creating shock troops to clear rhe city of its 
Ashirra defenders- Against all odds. Roy survived. In 
fighting those who had mocked and belittled him, he 
found something that fired a sense of purpose and 
fearlessness that would have surprised his old master 

who lv,«J paraded him through the streets for alms. 

After Roy survived the fall of Toledo, Felipe and his 
emsading hand tracked him down and celebrated his 
victory They took to his fierceness and thought he 
would make a perfect spy and scout, and soon he was 
one of their number. Roy has come to worship his sire 
Felipe and follows him blindly, his constant praise 
partly responsible tor the Lions' leader’s increasingly 
egotistical actions. 

Cappadocian 

1AKHF.M 1KN Mi lYYAl-h 

The Lurker in the ( rypt 

Background: Jakeem nl-Fulani seemed to have 
been richly blessed by Allah. The son of a very wealthy 
merchant, he was born and raised in Cordoba when the 
city was at the height of its power and influence. His 
interest in scholarship bloomed and he studied medi¬ 
cine, philosophy and science at the college. Not content 
with what lie had learned, he spent several years in 
Egypt examining ancient texts and debating with Copts, 
Muslims and some who worshipped even older g<xU. 

His life took a sudden rum when his father took ill. 
akeem returned immediately, determined to nurse 
urn back to health. But his father had different ideas, 
de knew he was dying and he wanted his son to promise 
to give up his dilettante lifestyle and settle down to 
running the family business. 

Jakeem was shattered by his father’s death. All his 
knowledge, all rhe science and medicine, all the years 
of studying the mysteries of life, its origins and purpose 
and causes had not enabled him to save rhe life of his 
beloved father. The day after his loss, and over rhe 
protests of his mother and sisters, Jakeem sold the 
family business to his father's partners. He could nor 
hear to remain in CcSrdoba and he hoped to spend time 
wuli a imiuD i«»( pioiiiiueni natural philosophers who 
had recently taken up residence in Sevilla. 

His desire to unlock rhe secrets of life was destined 
to remain unfulfilled. Years of study brought him no 
closer to his goal and he became increasingly hitter and 
withdrawn. Only the prospect of debate, rhe discovery 
of a rare text to add to his horde, or the promise of 
practicing his skills as a surgeon drew' him away from his 


apartments. Eventually, Jakeem's hope died. He real¬ 
ized that life would nor yield up its secrets. So he 
changed his emphasis and began an intensive study of 
death itself, hoping to unlock some hope, some clue iis 
to the nature of this great mystery. He began associating 
with like-minded scholars, mystics and madmen, con¬ 
vinced that this rime, he would succeed. 

Jakeem realized only when it was too late that he 
had been guided to his dark studies. A ghostly pale 
woman had haunted his nights since he arrived in 
Sevilla and one evening she came to him while he / 
worked at a dusty tome. Her name was Aliyyah and she / 
was a scholar of Clan Cappadocian. In the years since \ 
Ins Embrace, Jakeem has served as an assistant and tool 
for his sire, who lias established a brood in the Roman 
ruins of Icalica north of Sevilla. 

Ten years ago. Aliyyah sent Jakeem hack to Conk »bu 
to set lur the Iihaiic.s there as die great city fell from grace. 
Free from her cloying presence, fie has rediscovered his 
own drive and established lus own domain. He tears 
Aliyyah has had him under some form of blood oath and 

never wishes to repent that experience, and jo bus started 

to gather tools ro fight against her. One major tool isa new 
understanding with Viktor, a young Tretncrc in search of 
the mysteries of rhe Moorish world. He has also made 
ghouls of several Cordohun sc holars 

Image: Jakeem wasa rangy man when alive, tall and 
strongly built, but as his obsession grew he became 
pallid and gaunt. When he received the Embrace, his 
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appearance became even more inhuman. He cares little 
lor such trivialities as grooming or tine clothes, and 
typically dresses in a selection of expensive robes that 
have become increasingly threadbare over the years. 
His ghouls often urge him ro wear new clothes when 
meeting with other Cainites and he sometimes in- 
dulges them, but not often. 

Roleplaying Hints: You realize now that your 
whole existence has been a social experiment carried 
out by your sire. Even your early, mortal years studying 
medicine rnay well have been her doing. You see her 
clammy hands m every memory, living and dead Soon 
you will strike hac k at those hands, using the very same 
tools she has. 

Haven: J.ikeem has made his haven in a series of 
chambers beneath the homes of his mortal puppets in 
Cordoba. A number of tunnels connect the residences 
and he is quite content to spend weeks below ground, 
absorbed in his researches. 

Secrets: jakeem has made sure to remain appraised of 
the broader movements and snuggles in both mortal and 
Cainite society, but in trurh has brrle interest in politics. 
The secrets he is interested in arc of a different nature. 

Influences lukcciu luia relatively little influence in 
the mortal world, hut is known .is a scholar and procurer 
of secrets by i he Ashi rra of Cordoba. As envoy of Aliyyah, 
he also gains a measure of respect from die unliving. 

Destiny: Aliyy.ih vanishes with the fall of Sevilla 
to the (Christians, hut Jakeem remains unconvinced of 
her destruction. His creeping paranoia shows him her 
hand in even the most coincidental act. What he 
doesn't *ee is Viktor of Clan Trent err- luring him into 
his labs. 

Clan: Cappadocian 
Sire: Aliyyah 
Nature: Loner 

Demeanor: Autocrat 
Generation: 9th 
Embrace: 1013 
Apparent Age: mid-50s 
Physical: Strength 2, Dexterity 3, Stamina 3 
Social: Charisma 2, Manipulation 4. Appearance 1 
Mental: Perception 4. Intelligence 5, Wits 3 
Talents: Alerrness 2, Dodge 3, Subterfuge 4 
Skills: Etiquette 2, Herbalism 5, Melee 2, Stealth 2 
Knowledges: Academics 4, Hearth Wisdom 2, 
Investigation 3. Linguistics 4. Medicine 5, Occult 4. 
Science 4 

Disciplines: Animalism 2, Auspex 4. Dominate I, 
Fortitude 2. Moiiis 5 

Backgrounds: Allies 3, Herd 3, Resources4 Retain 
ers 3 

Virtues: Conviction 4, Self-Control 3, Courage 2 
Road: Bones 5 


Willpower: 3 

Huy yah, The Whisper of Death 

8th generation, childe of Lonas 
Nature: Judge 
Demeanor: Innovator 
Embrace: 343 
Apparent Age: late 20s 

Called the Sultan of Italica by some, she is the 
mistress of that ruined city north of Sevilla and leads 
efforts to research the ghostly happening there. But 
scholarly pursuits are hardly her only interest, and she¬ 
ll.is played the role of advisor and even assassin for 
several prominent Ashimi over ihe last centuries. 
Gerusah bint Yoav, the Sultan of Sevilla, benefited 
from her advice during the Almoravid period and the 
subsequent chaos, and Aliyyah has also served as an ally 
of the Lasombra Ibrahim. She seemingly withdrew Irum 
rhe political stage with the arrival of the Almohads, 
when she realized that the Assainite vizier Umar al- 
Rashid was pulling a very many strings. In fact, she has 
simply become a more subtle player, trying toensure the 
survival of those tilings die values in al-Andalus and 
making certain that tlmac wlu> deserve to bill on the 
pyre of history do so. 

In the last fifty years, she has set about creat ing a 
network for her own research and other occult studies 
She has forged a quiet alliance with the Assamite 
sorceress Nazirah and sent her childe Jakeem to scour 
the libraries of Cdrdoba. She is aware that Jakeem is 
becoming a liability, but believes she has his treachery 
well under control. In Sevilla, slit- seeds dissent against 
the sultan and against the vizier Umar, moving the two 
to fight one another and further weaken their position 
Aliyyah agrees w ith her acquaintance Nazirah that the 
Christian advance is irrevocable, but she shares little ot 
the Assamite's despair at the simarion. Instead, she has 
made plans to deal with tt. Her ally Ibrahim has brokered 
a deal with the Christian Lasotnbra Elieserde Polanco 
to allow her to continue her research as long as she 
hands over both Umar and Sultan Gerusah when the 
time comes. She is only too happy to ohlige. 

Followers of Set 

§ALAH IBM Q A BOOS, 

The Amir of Chains 

Background: Bom to a prosperous clan of Persian* 
Arab slavers in the great city ot Baghdad in 925, Salah 
was his father’s only son and spoiled rotten from his 
birth. Salah grew into a handsome, talented and su¬ 
premely arrogant young man who has gotten away with 
his superior attitude because of the success lie brought 
to the family business. Whether it w as leading slaving 
expeditions to rhe African coast or negotiating deals 
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with the caliph’s vizier of slaves, Salah seemed to he 
blessed by God. Wealth and power flowed to the family 
in equal measure. In private, Salah’s youthful willful¬ 
ness turned into psychotic rages and the family’s slaves 
lived in fear of his lash and knife. Once he was married, 
Salah took the lash to his wife and eventually his 
children. In however, Salah'slife changed when he 
met a vibrant and enticing merchant from Sidon called 
Qaboos ibn Achnied in Baghdad's great suq. 

Qaboos entranced Salah, and he soon found him¬ 
self willing to do anything for his lover, sacrificing 
profits to help organize caravans to odd parts of the 
empire and spending a fortune to buy old scrolls. Even¬ 
tually Qaboos revealed his true nature to his catamite 
and, as planned, Salah loved him all the more for it. The 
slaver willingly threw off his half-hearted Muslim faith 
for the worship of Set and gave himself entirely over to 
his master. Salah gained the reward of becoming a 
ghoul and priest for Qaboos. He served as such for many 
years before his lack of aging forced him to leave 
Baghdad. Wherever he went, he kept slaving, his great 
talent for the trade furnishing much wealth and blood 
to the Followers of Set. 

Eventually Qaboos recognized that his servant mer¬ 
ited more than a taste of the blood of Set and Embraced 
Salah. After an abbreviated period of training, Qahxxs 
released his childe to spread the culr of Set. The two had 
once traveled to al-Andalus and been dismayed to find 
that their faith had not survived rhe coming of die 
Altnoravid invaders. Qaboos spoke darkly of zealous 
Ashirra who took advantage of chaotic times to carry out 
purges against rhe “idolatrous” cult of Set. Salah knew a 
challenge when he heard one and arrived in Sevilla in 
1202 burning with ambition and a desire to excel. 

Salah has every intention to have Ashirra sins 
return to teed upon that damnable sect. I le sees the 
Christian wave coming and recognizes the fire of ambi¬ 
tion when he sees it There are many knights and lords, 
both morral andCainitc, who will gladly pay a price in 
piety for a larger share of glory. By cataloging the 
havens and vulnerabilities of the Ashirra power struc- 
rure in the city — and elsewhere — he hopes ro 
ingratiate himself with several of rhese ambitious lords. 
In this way, he can avenge the cult of Set and spread the 
faith into Christian Europe. He has already made con¬ 
tact w ith a few prominent Christians, including Lucita 
ol Aragon. 

Image: A tall, regal man with hawkish features and 
wide shoulders of one used ro rhe outdoors, Salah is the 
very image of a refined, cultured and suave courtier. His 
clothes are made of the finest silks and most expensive 
linens, his beard and hair carefully oiled, and he always 
stays in vogue with the latest fashions from the great 
cities of the Levant. 

Roleplaving Hints: You have been a merchant 
slaver for so long that you play the role of a purveyor of 


flesh with consummate skill, putting customers and 
victims at ease with charm, wit ind guile. Like any good 
slaver you are patient — after all, you don't want ro 
damage the merchandise. Beneath it all. though, you 
arc a merciless megalomaniac, likely to frenzy if seri¬ 
ously checked or humiliated. You arc well aware, 
however, that such a lack of control could damage the 
very delicate balance of alliances upon which you 
depend. You relish the moments when you can let loose 
and feed your Beast. 

Haven: Salah rarely sleeps in the one place more 
than few nights in a row and uses a mohile temple of a 
Set ite merchant instead of the fixed haven favored by 
those on safer ground. His ghouls move his sleeping 
body between various warehouses, ships, and houses 
depending on what locations are available. 

Secrets: Salah is slowly building up a spy network 
throughout al-Andalus, relying on the many slavers 
that he has brought under his control. He sells and 
trades information with Muslim Catnites, acting as they 
expect a “useful pagan” to act. All the while, he collects 
information to trade to his Christian allies when the 
time conics. 

Influence: Salah is highly influential among kmc 
slavers. Through his conrrol of the supply of slaves and 
the herd they represent, he has developed a lot of pull 
in Sevilla, Cordoba and the Taifa States. 

Destiny: Salah's basic plan is indeed successful, 
although his vengeance against the Ashirra dues not go 
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unnoticed. The Gangrel elder Shabaqo the Nubian 
uncovers some of his treachery and hunts him through' 
out the later half of the Thirteenth century. 

Clan: Follower of Set 

Sire: Qaboos 

Nature: Tyrant 

Demeanor: Caretaker 

Generation: 8th 

Embrace: 1005 

Apparent Age: early 30s 

Physical: Strength 2, Dpvrenry 2, Stamina 3 

Social: Charisma 4, Manipulation 3, Appearance 3 

Mental: Perception 3. Intelligence 3, Wits 3 

I alcnts: Acting 2, l\xlge 2, Leadership 3, Subterfuge 4 

Skills: t Tafts 4. Etiquette 4, Melee 2, Ride 2, Stealth 3, 

Survival 3 

Knowledges: Academics 3, Linguistics 4. Occult 2, 
Politics 2 

Disciplines: Obfuscate 4, Potence 2, Presence 4. 
Serpenris 4 

Backgrounds: Contacts 4, Herd 5, Influence 1, 
Mentor 3, Resources 4, Status 3 
Virtues: Conviction 4. Instinct 2, Courage 2 
Road: Serpent 5 
Willpower: 7 

Gangrel 

Sabela, The Noble Savage 

Background: Sabcla had always lived a life of 
privilege and luxury. The eldest daughter of a wealthy 
Valcncian nobleman, she received an excellent educa¬ 
tion and in due course was married off to the equally 
wealthy son of one of her father’s friends. She quickly 
settled into the life of a noblewoman, bearing children, 
managing the household and entertaining herself with 
petty schemes and intrigues. 

Then the Muslims came. Her world crumbled when 
hei husband and eldest son died defending Valencia. 
Fleeing the advancing armies, her caravan fell prey to 
bandits. She and her daughters were taken to a bivouac 
where it was clear they were to be used to sate the lusts 
of the men. That night, when he forced the daughters 
to watch the violation of their mother, the bandit chief 
died as lhe suddenly determined Sabcla scratched his 
eye out anJ dashed his brains with a stone. The other 
bandit* drew their weapons, but aftlrhy, naked woman 
| stepped out of the shadows with a feral glint in her eyes. 
The beast-woman dispatched the thugs and wordlessly 
bit deep into a stunned Sabela’s neck. She drank 
deeply. Sabela nearly died from the ecstasy of the 
Embrai c, but her sire had another lesson to teach her. 
With an insane shriek, Sabela gave in to the raging 
hunger that welled up within her. She and the woman 
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fell upon her daughters, draining them dry and fleeing 
into the night. 

Mara, her sire, hardly ever spoke, but communicated 
enough to teach Sabela to survive in the wilds, luinying 
Muslim and Christian alike. One night, however, a group 
of Assamites ambushed them in rerribution for rheir 
slaughter of several retainers and ghouls. Mara sacrificed 
herself to delay die Astiamites, aiul Salx-la escaped. 

The young Gangrel eventually drifted back to the 
Christian civiluation she had known as a mortal, set¬ 
tling in Barcelona and resuming her life of luxury But 
her rime in rhe wilderness, her dark hungers and her 

bitterness over rhe deaths of her children and sire (both 
of which she blamed, nor entirely without cause, on the 
Muslims), roused her from her comfortable life. She 
wanted to strike back but realized that the Christian 
kingdoms would take some i ime to be strong enough to 
drive the Moors from Iberia. She decided to meet the 
enemy head-on and moved hack to Valencia in 1097, 
during the reign of El Cid. The city’s tolerance and 
independence suited her purposes well and she even 
“converted" to Islam, being careful to take sufficient 
time to make her conversion seem credible. She found 
that other Muslim Gangrel (called the Tatfa) also wore 
the trappings of civilization. She integrated into the 
community as one of rheir number. In her case, how¬ 
ever, her conversion was hardly sincere. 

By the time the Reconqutsta began in earnest, she 
was a recognized member of the Aslmra community in 
Valencia, and as Trusted as any convert. She has gath¬ 
ered detailed information on the city’s defenses and the 
Ashirra community. She has also established a small 
network of couriers who know the roads across the 
borders as well as she. 

Sabela intends to send all ol this information to 
Elieser de Polanco, a Lasombra in Toledo with whom 
she hits maintained a secret correspondence. Unfortu¬ 
nately several of her ghoul couriers have met terrible 
fates recently, suggesting a hidden enemy. She plans to 
find some dupes to carry rhe information close to the 
horder with Catalonia s< > she can t ip off EIieser, who wil 1 
arrange for them to he ambushed and relieved of their 
burden by his allies in the region. 

Image: Sabela dresses as a wealthy Muslim woman 
confident in her place in the world. She greets guests 
with the utmost courtesy and humility but is careful to 
seem a little nervous and eager to please: too perfect a 
cover might look suspicious. 

Rolepluymg Hints* You ate a consummate actor 
and manipulator and have fooled the AshirraofValencia 
into thinking your conversion sincere. You may lack 
the sheer animal ferocity of your sire, hut you more than 
make up for it in deadly cunning. You fear no Cainite, 
nor most physical challenges, hut you understand that 
now is not the time for direct action That time will 
come soon enough. 
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Haven: Sa he la’s haven lies beneath the stables of 
a large inn she runs. She has several emergency havens 
and boltholes scattered around Valencia and the sur¬ 
rounding countryside, including a fortified haven in 
nearby Sagunio. 

Secrets: Sabelu has compiled a remarkably com¬ 
plete dossier ol information on Valencia. There are a 
number of i rucial omissions (such as an accurate esti¬ 
mate of the number of Assamites who have entered the 
uty in recent year-) but overall, her documents reveal 
a great deal of strategic information about the city. 

Influence: Sabcla commands a fair degree of influ¬ 
ence tn the city and is often approached by members of 
the Ashirrawho arc seeking advice on how to deal with 
the Christian and Jewish Cainites in the city. 

Destiny: Sabela’s treachery goes undiscovered for 
many years, and Valencia falls to the Christians in 
1238. She retires to Barcelona where she lives in 
comfort for several centuries. Sometime in the nine¬ 
teenth century, evidence of her betrayal comes ro light. 
In 1917. a team of Assamites extract vengeance for 
crimes centuries old anil hum her to ash. 

Clan: Gangrel 
Sire: Mara 
Nature: Judge 
Demeanor: Caretaker 
Generation: 7rh 
Embrace: 712 


Shabaqo the Nubian, Taifa Gankrel 

5th generation, childe of Kurru 
Nature: Loner 
Demeanor: Barbarian 
Embrace: 1290 BC 
Apparent Age: early 30s 

Fourteen hundred years before the birth of the 
Prophet Jesus, Shabaqo was horn tn Napata, ancient 
capiral of the Kingdom of Nubia. The son of a royal 
huntsman, Shabaqo followed in his father’s footsteps, 
providing sport and food for the god-kings of Nubia. As 
fierce as the animals he hunted, Shabaqo *x>n be, ame 
a favorite of the court, often leading expeditions for rhe 
Crown Frince and High Priest of Amon. His position 
allowed him to buy a good wife, and his masters gave 
him many gifts. As he grew more skilled, Shabaqo was 
often asked to lead hunts at nighr for the gods them¬ 
selves, for some enjoyed hunting of hyenas, lions and 
crocodiles in the darkness. The very spirits of the beasts 
sometimes appeared, and Shabaqo would join his gixls 
in fighting the horrid monsters that came our of the 
darkness. It was during one of these hunts that Shabaqo 
was given his first taste of vitae. As a ghoul, he watched 
his wife and children grow old and die, but knowing the 
gods had chosen him, he served with all his soul for 
many generations. In 1290 BC, he was part of a stiong 
force the gods sent to defend rhe great temple of Amon 
at Jebel Barkal from attacks by the demon Followers of 
Set. Eventually the Serpents won rhe hattlc ro domi¬ 
nate Upper Egypt, moving the Nubian capital to Mcroc 
ro assert rheir new dominance and driving rhe remnants 
of Nubia’s other Cainites into the desert. Shabaqo was 
badly injured in the final defeat- Rather than lei 1 lie- 
loyal ghoul die, a Gangrel Methuselah whoar rhni rime 
went by the name Kurru Embraced him and took him 
into the desert. 




Apparent Age: early 30s 
Physical: Strength 3, Dexterity 3, Stamina 4 
Social: Charisma 4, Manipulation 4. Appearance 3 
Mental: Perception 3, Intelligence 3, Wits 5 
Talents: Alertness 3, Brawl 4, Dodge 4, Intimidation 
3, Larceny 3, Leadership 2, Subterfuge 5 
Skills: Animal Ken 4, Etiquerre 4, Herbalism 3, 
Melee 4, Ride 3, Stealth 3, Survival 5 
Knowledges: Academics 2, Investigation 4, Linguis¬ 
tics 3, Politics 4, Seneschal 3 
Disciplines: Animalism 4, Dominate 3. Fortitude 3, 
Potence 2, Presence 3, Protean 4 
Backgrounds: Allies 2, Contacts 3, Herd 3, Influ¬ 
ence 2, Resources 4, Retainers 4, Status 2 
Virtues: Conscience 1, Self-Control 3, Courage 4 
Road: Heaven 5 
Willpower: 7 












The revelations brought on by bis Embrace anJ 
Kami's stories shattered Shahaqo’s faith in the living 
gods He was lost without purpose or belief. I le followed 
Kurru for a few years hut soon forsook all company, 
living off the blood of animals and travelling the Sahara 
from the Red Sea to the Pillars of 1 lercules. He fought 
various beasts and hunted a few Followers of Set, hut for 
centuries Shabaqo walked alone and contemplated the 
night. As the years progressed, he would occasionally 
visit temples anJ talk to holy men who also existed 
alone in the desert. I le briefly reentered the world to 
investigate the new religion sweeping through his 
people, hut he found nothing to answer his questions in 
Christianity. Several centuries later, even in the depths 
of the desert, Shabaqo fell Islam's force. Intrigued, he 
emerged from the Jeep desert lo investigate. He ad¬ 
mired much of what he found hut was still not able to 
fully commit himself, feeling that any rruch revealed to 
man must necessarily not fit the needs of the Damned. 
Yet the tenets of Islam and rhe stories of a small desert 
people shaking the world aroused in Shabaqo a desire to 
travel to new places in a manner he had not felt in 
centuries He journeyed from one end of the Empire to 
the other, finally making his way to al-Andalus in rhe 
lenili century. 

The fertile plains and nvere, the striking mountains and 
the harsh pLir«*;u is felt gt «■ id toShabuqo. The mix of tilths and 
anclent philosophy gave him much to think on. I de entered 
into a ileeadcvlong, off-and-on conversation with Hilel al- 
Masaari, the Sultan , if Cordoba anil one of rhe first Assamite 


warriors to convert to Islam, and eventually came to believe 
again. In 1<X)5, he converted to Islam. By virtue of his age, 
generation and skills as a hunter, he influenced othcrOanprl 
to do die same. Those who followed his example took the 
name Taifa Gangrel and became schoktr-w-arriots instead < 
animalistic predators. VC-Hiilc the movement has spread 
Sluihiqo remains in al-Andalus. 

Shabaqo has no interest in leading the TaifaOangrd 
as any sort of ill conceived army. 1 le is glad that younger 
members of his clan have found inspiration in liis 
choices, but he strongly believes each vampire must 
face God alone. He docs his pan to bring down those 
Christian Cainites who offend his sensibilities, and 
hopes that God will judge him worthy of salvation when 
the time comes. 

Lasombra 

Alfonso Palac ios, 

The Disgraced Physician 

Background: Sancho the Fat had a rare commodity 
in a king: He appreciated ability more than breeding. 
Thar meant that his court was peppered with 
tiuoisLirip| icis aiul self-made men, those who'd earned 
their reputations rather rhan inheriting them. This ltd 
to tremendous competition among Sancho’s subjects to 
succeed and thus earn rhe king’s favor. It also led to a 
bitterly divided court, with the established nobility 
looking askance at rhe brash newcomers. 

Alfonso Palacios entered this world as a physician, 
called to rend Sancho in one of his frequent illnesses 
The son of a poor merchant, Palacios had managed to 
apprentice himself to a healer and escape rhe possibility 
of inheriting his father's failing business. By rhe rune he 
was 30, he had a reputation as one of Iberia's finest 
practitioners of medicine, and as a result was summoned 
from Zaragoza to see if he could assist the ailing Sancho. 
This he was able ro do. and rhe king rewarded him with 
gold, honors and place ar court. 

Palacios stayed with Sancho for several more years 
hut was unable to heal the king of a later illness. Tins 
was the moment Alfonso’s enemies had been waiting 
for. When the sage and rabbi Flasdai ihn Shapnit was 
able to cure Sancho where Palacios had failed, his rivals 
proclaimed that he had tried to poison the king. Sancho 
himself was too weak from his illness to act in the 
matier, and the former royal favorite was driven from 
court in disgrace. 

Bitter and humbled, Palacios moved from town to 
town, offering his services as an itinerant healer. He 
never mentioned the position he had one e held, and he 
never sought to return to public life. Instead, he trav¬ 
eled the length and hreadrh of the peninsula, crisscrossing 
Muslim and Christian kingdoms alike. His journeys 
were not unobserved, however. An ambit it his Lasombra 
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named Fernando de Rincon h;kl been an infrequent 
observer at Sane ho \s court and had liked the manner in 
which the young physician had carried himself He was 
further impressed when he saw how Palacios handled 
his disgrace, anil alter several years of observation, 
extended to him the chance to become Lasombra. 
After due consideration. Palacios accepted. 

Image; Tall and slender, Palacios has unusually 
long arms and legs. His hands and lingers arc also 
elongated, as befits a physician. A thinning shock of 
gray hair covers his scalp, and hisface is weathered from 
his years on the road. Palacios sometimes dresses in 
11 >un finery, particularly when cajoled to do so tor state 
occasions, hut when on his own he prefers rhe clothes 
of the itinerant healer. 

Roleplaying Hints: The quest for knowledge has 
replaced rhe quest ro end suffering. In your centuries of 
existence, you have seen enough plagues and murders 
to know that ihe physician’s work is ultimately useless, 
and that in rhe end death claims all. A small part of you 
wonders if the benefits of the blood of Caine could he 
extended ro the world at large with proper guidance, 
of course—bur that’s just a passing fancy. Now you seek 
out medical texts for their own sake, nothing more. Be 
courteous to visitors, hut say nothing of your past- 
Those who bring up your expulsion from Sancho's 
court arc not your friends, bur those who share your 
expertise arc. 


Haven: Palacios dwells in a series of rooms under¬ 
neath rhe Plaza de Maria Magdalena, near the college in 
Zaragoza. He spends approximately half the year here, 
researching and experimenting, and the other half on 
rhe road seeking to commune with other m holars and 
add to his collection. 

Secrets: An infrequent dabbler in intrigues, Palacu is 
is aware o! the deals being cut to reunite Iberia under 
Christian rule. 1 lisapparent disinterest in politics keeps 
him safe from being killed for this knowledge, but he has 
been in contact with the poet Yusuf and the dreaded 
Miriam hint Aisha in hopes of trading for some Muslim 
medical texts he covets. 

Influence: Palacios has relatively little influence, 
hut in recent years has concentrated his studies on 
vampiric diseases of the blood. Whether this will pros e 
useful in the years ahead remains to be seen. 

Destiny: The former physician spends the next 
several centuries expanding his knowledge of diseases 
of rhe blood, and by 1450 is regarded as Europe’s most 
learned authority on the subject. Students travel from 
around the Mediterranean to study with him for a year 
i >r t wo, and his fame grows a mong Ca t ne’s childer. With 
fame comes envy. In 1485. shortly after the establish 
mentof the Inquisition in Zamgoza, Palacios isberrayed 
by a rival. 11 Is haven is invaded and he is hauled off as 
a prisoner ro rhe Aljafcria, rhe fortress where the 
Inquisition had irs headquarters. Rumot has it that 
Palacios cut a deal with the Inquisitors: He would assist 
in their lahors in exchange for the right to use certain 
prisoners as he saw fir. Whether this is true«>r not no one 
knows; the only certainty is that Palacios never emerged 
from the Aljaferia once he was taken, and Ins priceless 
library was burned. 


Clan: Lasombra 

Sire: Fernando de Rincon 

Nature: Innovator 

Demeanor: Caretaker 

Generation: 8th 

Embrace: 960 

Apparent Age: mid-40s 

Physical: Srrengrh 3, Dexterity 5, Stamina 4 

Social: Charisma 4, Manipulation 5, Appearance 1 

Mental: Perception 4, Intelligence 5, Wits 5 

Talents: Acting 1, Alertness 5, Brawl 2, Dodge 4. 

Empathy 5, Subterfuge 2 

Skills: Crafts 4. Etiquette 4. Herbalism 5, Melee 2, 
Music 1, Ride 3, Survival 2 
Knowledges: Academics 5, Hearth Wisdom 3, 
Investigation 4, Law 1, Linguistics 4. Medicine 5, 
Occult 2, Politics 3 

Disciplines: Auspex 5, Dominate 2. Obtenebration 
5, Pocence 3, Presence 2 
Backgrounds: Allies 2, Contacts 4, Mentor 3, 
Resources 2, Retainers 1, Status 2 
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Virtues: Conscience 2, Self-Control 5, Courage 2 
Road: Heaven 4 
Willpower: 8 

Marcellus Rcifus, 

The Guardian of Las Medulas 

Background: Rumor says that ghosts haunt the 
ravaged countryside ot Las Medulas, hut those rumors 
tell only hall the story. For even the ghosts of the slaves 
who died there are careful to give a wide berth to 
Marcellus Rufus, though he once was numbered among 
their ranks. 

In his mortal days, Rufus was a scion of a wealthy 
family that dw elt in Ostia. Bored with the urban lifestyle 
and fascinated by his grandfather's tales of the good old 
days of the Republic* Marcellus decided to disappoint 
his father and enlist in the legions. His mind aflame 
with visions of the virtues of men like Marius, he joined 
up and was rapidly assigned to a unit pushing west into 
what later became known as Castile. Unfortunately, 
Rufus’ gentleman’s education neglected a few areas 
vital for a soldier, namely gambling, drinking and 
whoring. His inexperience ar all three quickly shone 
through, and before long he found himself massively in 
debt, overtond of wine and with several rivals for a 
particular camp follower’s attentions. Arrogant in the 
assumption that his family name and status would 
protect him, Rufus was extremely surprised when his 
enemies decided to consolidate rheir efforts, recoup 
their debts and remove a pest in one fell blow. They 
kidnapped him, beat him and sold him into slavery to 
work the new gold mines at Las Medulas. The slavers 
met his protestations that he was an officer with laugh 
ter. After all, everyone knew' that the centurion 
Marcellus Rufus Ostiani had heen killed in a raid by one 
of the tribes of Iberiacelti. In other words, he was just 
another slave 

Casualties at the site were extremely high, as the 
Romans forced their slaves to rechannel rivers and dig 
thousands of feet of conduits that would serve to help 
blast a mountain's gut-, our into the valley below. Most 
of the laborers, unable to endure the grueling pace and 
sadistic taskmasters, succumbed sooner or later. Their 
bones lined the tunnels they dug, the hollowed-out 
mountain serving as their grave marker. Rufus, how¬ 
ever. thrived. Holding himself against the mythical 
standards of conduct from his grandfather’s tales, he 
refused to let the labor overcome him. After all, he was 
a patric ian of Rome, and even it he died, he would not 
die like a slave. 

This steadfastness of purpose paid off a decade latet 
The powerful Magister Boukephos had heard of the 
mighty undertaking and determined to view it for 
himself with an eye toward Embracing the impcrattn 
overseeing the site. Instead, he found himself less 
impressed by the soldier than by one of the slaves, who 
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bore himself nobly and directed others in their labor. 
1 bus it was that Marcellus Rufus Ostiani was brought 
under the shadow. 

For several centuries thereaftei, Marcellus traveled 
intermittently with his sire, bur always he returned to 
the gold mines where he had toiled as a slave. Eventu¬ 
ally Boukephos judged him fit to make his own way and 
released him into the world. At first he tried to settle in 
Ostia, but it had changed beyond recognition in his 
time away. His family had descended into poverty and 
obscurity, and his former home was now the residence 

of n fir merrhnnr wirh fnrrer dr»iighr*»rc and no v irtiu»<. 
worthy of the name. 

Disgusted, he turned his back on Rome and so¬ 
journed to the only place he considered home: Las 
Medulas. There he’s remained for centuries, preying on 
those who cotnc to scavenge the mountain's corpse for 
gold. Mostly Rufus absents himself from Cainitc affairs, 
Kir he is very clear about two things: his claim to 
domain over Las Medulas and his expectations of the 
clan and those it Embraces. If he hears of a new initiate 
who, in his opinion, shames tire Lasonibra. Rufus tnav 
well journey forth from his mountain home to express 
his displeasure. 

Image: Marcellus is a broad-shouldered man of 
medium height, with coal-black hair and a patrician 
nose. His K>dy is muscled to an almost absurd extent, 
the result of his labor in the mines, and his skin still 
shows the effects of the harsh summer sun. While not so 
dated as to wear strictly Roman garb, Rufus rends 
toward simplicity in lus garments. He never wears 
anything more confining than sandals and a loose 
timii, and ohm eschews even them The only pieceuf 
adornment he wears is a ring wirh lus family's crest, 
made from bis Medulas gold and crafted by a smith now 
centuries dead. It is more precious to Marcellus than his 
very existence, and any comment on it will most likely 
make an enemy of him in perpetuity. 

Rolcplaying Hints: The carefree, idealistic young 
man who joined the legions iscenturics dead. Slavery and 
centuries of isolation have made yt ju a xti <iv. in every sense 
of the word Bide your time when dealing with outsiders 
and make sure they know that you hold all the advantages. 
Reward honorable dealing. Kit pay back treachery and 
thieving with death. Guard your privacy fiercely, and rake 
whatever steps are necessary to ensure it. 

Haven: Owner of a variety of havens in and around 
the hollowed-out mountain, Marcellus shifts from one 
to the other at random. All are appointed simply and 
buried deep until in the massif. Most arc guarded with ,i 
variety of pits, tripwires and the like. At the very base 
of the mountain is another chamber on which Marcellus 
has been working for centuries. When the time is right, 
he intends to retire to it and slumK‘r, triggering a 
landslide to cover it Kforc he does so. This haven is 
more lushly furnished than the others, and Marcellus 
















and when sufficiently roused, he is not above spending 
it to support those he respects or admires. 

Destiny: Marccllus guards his home against ever 
more frequent intrusions until the middle of the iwen- 
tieth century. Finally disgusted by the excess* of the 
Spanish Civil War. and not a little mad, he retreats to 
his carefully prepared tomb and seals it behind him. to 
await the coining of a more honorable world. 

Clan: Lasombra 
Sire: Boukephos 
Nature: Loner 
Demeanor: Survivor 

Generation: 5th 

Embrace: 112 

Apparent Age: late 20s 

Physical: Strength 8 . Dexterity 7, Stamina 8 

Social: Charisma 5, Manipulation 2, Appearance 3 

Mental: Perception 5. Intelligence 4, Wits 3 

Talents: Alertness 5, Athletics 4. Brawl 5. Dodge 3, 

Intimidation 5, Leadership 4 

Skills: Animal Ken 3. Archery 5. Crafts 2, Melee 5, 

Ride 3, Stealth 4, Survival 5 

Knowledges: Hearth Wisdom 2. Linguistics 4 

Occult 2, Politics 2, Science 2 

Disciplines: Celerity 5, Dominate 8. Fortitude 6. 

Ohtenebration 7, Potence 8, Presence 6 

Backgrounds: Allies 1, Conr.icts 2, Mentor 5, 

Resources 5, Status 3 

Virtues: Conscience 3, Self-Control 5, Courage 5 
Road: Chivalry 9 
Willpower: 10 


Miriam bint Aisha, 

Weaver of Taifa Intrigues 

Background: Miriam was bom in Malaga during 
the early days of rhe dependent emirate, the only child 
of the city's vizier. The period was marked by fierce 
factional infighting, and whether her father liked it or 
not, Miriam ieamed politicking at his knee. Miriam's 
father was a practical man, however, one who realised 
that every resource was needed in a time of crisis. When 
his daughter began ro demonstrate a remarkable talent 
for statecraft, he was quick to put it to his advantage. 

With the warring factions, however, came warring 
Cainites who were also looking for any advantage 
Aisha hint Salah first noticed Miriam during a desper¬ 
ate flight through Malaga, hut when she returned later 
under more congenial circumstances, she began groom 
i ng Miriam for life under the shadow. She was Embraced 
in 7 36, and soon served as bint Salah’s primary advisor 
However, the long years with Aisha quickly grew bor 
ing. She was conservative, and tiresome, and saw her 
only as a tool to be wielded. Secretly she sought and 


has stockpiled a fair amount t>f gold there as wel 1, tor ijse 
againsr the day when he reawakens. 

Secrets. Marcellus is not privy ro many secrets 
other than his own. While he is respected and feared 
because of his age and lineage, he mostly holds himself 
outside of clan politics. What he does know is the 
country around his havens every twist, turn and 
cavern, and on rare occasions he allows other Cainites 
to take refuge in his domain. Those he allows to do so 
arc in his debt, and are keenly aware that they w ill have 
to repay htm at some point. 

Influence: Marcellus has little direct influence 
over anything except his immediate domain. Indi- 
rectly, his pleasure or displeasure bears on decisions 
made by other Lasombra across rhe peninsula. As a 
dutiful worshipper of Jupiter Stator, Marcellus has little 
love for either Christians or Muslims, and frankly 
doesn't care who eventually winsoutso long as they are, 
by his standardsS, honorable. Of late, Marcellus has 
grown increasingly disgusted with the excesses com¬ 
mitted in t he name of the Reconqiiista and has announced 
that he will grant sanctuary at Las Medulas to any 
Caimte or Ashirra willing to remove himself from the 
conflict permanently. While few' have thus far dared 
the journey, the very existence of Marcellus’ offer is a 
challenge to both the princes of Iberia and the sultans 
of the Taifa. Younger Lasombra opposed to the conflict 
now have something of a sponsor. 

The other weapon in Marcellus’ arsenal besides 
sanctuary isg< »ld. He has a grear deal of it at his disposal, 










received permission to end her sire's existence, and in 
9 54 she did so. 

Fortunately, there was something new to pique her 
interest. The burgeoning Tarfa. with their petty kings 
and petty squabbles, offered Iter the perfect chessboard 
on which to play games of politics. Accordingly, she 
settled in at C Yirdoba and F*cgan spinning her webs of 
alliance, betrayal and deceit. While the Almohad and 
Alinoravid invasions temporarily discomfited her, she 
could not be displaced. It is said rhar when one of the 
Children of Haqim who had traveled in the Almoravids’ 
wake was foolish enough to threaten her, she calmly 
immobilized him and then informed him that he would 
be her prisoner until rhe invasion receded. Tins is, in 
fact, true, and deep within her chambers the Saracen 
warrior waits, miserably. But that same warrior was a 
tool of the vizier Umar al-Rashid, another master of 
intrigues, who notes MinamV presence with interest. 

While it is not lair to say rhat rhe conflict between 
Miriam and Umar is responsible for the instability that 
threatens the Taifa, neither has hesitated to use it to 
then advantage. In addition, Miriam frankly enjoys 
experimenting with the burgeoning chaos, lending 
support here and putting strain on a fragile alliance 
there. She cares little for the ultimate outcome and 
unlike her Assamite rival is aware of the gentlemen's 
agreement among the Amid Noctis on the Shadow 
Reconquiita. Rather, she cares for the game and for 
besting Umar. 

Image: For such a fearsome figure, Miriam is quite 
unprepossessing. Short, dark-skinned, and possessed of 
hawklike features, she is not at all beautiful. I ler gaze, 
however, is striking, as her eyes ireextiemely large ami 
all black. Miriam's hair is long, and she wears clothing 
that is shockingly revealing for a woman of her station. 

Roleplaying Hints: You consider your safety as¬ 
sured, and as such regard no visitor as a threat. All rhar 
matters to you is the struggle berween theTatfa. Reward 
those who play well; punish those who play poorly. 
Interesting and challenging visitors arc always wel¬ 
come in your chmnbcrs, but dul lards risk extermination. 
You have done very well for yourself over rhe ages, and 
you have little patience for those w ho see you as “just a 
woman." You can mask your annoyance indefinitely, 
until the moment is nghr to show them what a mere 
woman can do. 

Haven: Miriam dwells in great splendor near rhe 
Alcazar in Cordoba. She makes no effort to hide herself, 
and in some quarters is spoken «>f as a guardian of rhe 
citv. She has no real interest in challenging Hilel al- 
Masaari for the title of sultan, however, especially as 
that ancient Saracen warrior is a largely absent ruler 
and a rival of lmar's. She is happy to be an advisor and 
manipulator instead. Miriam’s residence is opulent 
beyond belief, and is decorated in relics that once 
belonged to the Umayyad emirs. 
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Secrets: Miriam is a font of knowledge about the 
various Tufa intrigues. She keeps informed about the 
wider goings-on in the clan, hut her interest lies in the 
game at her doorstep, not in Sicily or beyond. 

Influence: Many Cainites in rhe Taifa seek her 
favor. Miriam is well known and much feared, though 
her blessing is sought by all who know of her existence. 

Destiny: With the fall of the Nasi ids in 1492, 
Miriam finally relents and releases her prisoner after 
extracting an oath rhat he will not seek vengeance. I le 
doesn’t. Many of his peers, however, do. 

Clan; Luaombra 
Nature: Tyrant 
Sire: Aisha bint Salah 
Demeanor: Autocrat 
Generation: 8th 
Embrace: 756 
Apparent Age: 28 

Physical: Strength 4. Dexterity 5, Stamina 4 
Social: Charisma 5, Manipulation 5, Appearance 2 
Menial: Perception 5. Intelligence 5, Wits 5 
Talents: Acting 5, Alertness 4. Dodge 5, Empathy 4, 

Intimidation 4. I J»adersbip 5, Snhtrrfbg*' ^ 

Skills: Crafts 4. Etiquette 5, Herbalism 4. Melee 5, 
Music l, Stealth 4 

Knowledges: Academics 3, Law 5, Linguistics 4. 
Occult 4, Politics 5, Seneschal 4 










Disciplines: Auspex 4, Celerity 3, Dominate 5, 
Obtcnebratinn S, Potence 3, Presence 4 
Backgrounds: Allies 5, Contacts 5, Herd 4, Influ¬ 
ence 3, Resources 5, Retainers 5, Status 4 
Virtues: Conscience 4, Self-Control 5. Courage 5 
Road: Humanity' 3 
Willpower: 10 

Rafiq ibn Hhrcxjn, The Patient One 

Background: Rafiq has lived in Lucena since the 
late eleventh century. He loves the city like he loves 
nothing else on this earth. Originally part of the 
Almoravld military force that put down a rebellion in 
the city in 1090, Rafiq stayed on as garrison commander 
when the rest ot his troop moved on. He soon came to 
love thecity, and served its viziers faithfully and well for 
many years. 

Rafiq grew old in harness, and on Ins deathbed he 
received a strange visitor. The man, a Berber like Rafiq 
himself, asked him what he wanted most. Dying, ibn 
Haroun replied that more than anything else he wished 
to keep his city safe from harm forever. 

'You desire that inure than you desire Paradise?" 
asked the stranger, who laughed. 

[Wiq's blood gicw void, h»i lie feared he had failed 
some test and would be sentenced to Ibl is as a result. But 
on hisdeathbed, he would not lie to man or angel. “This 
is what I desire," he said. 

“So be it," was the stranger's response, and he 
granted Rafiq the Embrace. 

Since ihar time, Rafiq has haunted Lucena5 walks 
and barracks. 1 It has proclaimed the city his, inviolate 
and .acrosiincr, and will allow nootherCainitc to enter 
its walls without first petitioning him for permission. 
Those who do so are his honored guests; those who do 
not arc often found as dust before the city's gates. 

Of late* Rafiq’s sleep has been troubled by mysteri¬ 
ous dreams. He sees the stranger who gave him 
immortality, a torch in one hand and a sword in the 
other, and he offers Rafiq the choice of which to take. 
Always, Rafiq wakes before he chooses, but he is sure 
that sooner or later, he must select one — and that the 
fate of his city depends on it. 

I mage: Rafiq is an old man with a full, white heard and 
a bald pate. His body has made little cr»iHi*ssinn to age. 
however, and might have belonged to a much younger 
man. He wears rough military garb, as he always has, and 
rarely sets forth without a rather worn sc imitar that he has 
wielded in defense of the city many times. 

Roleplaying Hints: The city of Lucena is your first 
and iast concern. Be courteous to your guests and 
unyielding to your city’s foes. The squabbling between 
the Taifa disturbs you, and you fear no good can come 
ot it. No matter what happens to the other cities, you 
will ensure your adopted home's survival. 


Haven: Rafiq has numerous havens within ihc city, 
though his favorite is a chamber just south »»f the Corral 
de Carbon. It is appointed like a soldier’s barracks, 
Spartan and rough. He keeps few decorations, but his 
quarters always include a single empty chair, kept 
against rhe day of his sire’s return. 

Secret s: Rafiq knows Grenada intimately. He’s also 
aware of what Yusuf has been muttering about, as rhe 
poet stayed with him recently. Furthermore, he has 
received two visits from Elieserde Polanco regarding his 
potential cooperation should the Shadow Reconifuista 
succeed. De Polanco is holding our a promise that 
Granada would be taken unharmed; Rafiq is si ill con¬ 
sidering what this embassy means. 

Influence: Rafiq is all-powerful within Lucena but 
regarded as a bit of a lunatic elsewhere. His counsel is 
relentlessly conservative and religiously orthodox, and he 
exhorts his peers to return to rhe glory of the Ainu iravids. 
I hey. in return, ignore him. though they grant him the 
honor of referring to him as rhe Sultan ■ »f Lucena 

Destiny: In his dream, Rafiq finally chooses the 
sword. Somehow, he knows rhis dooms him even as it 
’lives Lucena, and lie makes dns choice willingly. For 
the next two and a half centuries, he defends his city 
against all comers bur eventually he yields to the inevi¬ 
table and makcsalliance with de Polanco. Thus n is that 
the city is spared much indignity when it is fu illy 
taken, and Rafiq retreats to his chambers to await the 
inevitable. It does nor rake long. Within a year, Rafiq’s 







that he became a cause celi’bre, as various members of 
Amiri Noctw fought for the right to either destroy or 
Embrace him. Eventually it was decided that he should 
be left alone to find his own fate, and that when his day’s 
in the field were finished, whoevergot to him first could 
do with him what they pleased. Fortunately for de Rui:, 
his sire Cleobolus got to him first. 

In the intervening centuries, de Ruiz has risen 
steadily in the clan's ranks. Serving at first as a messen¬ 
ger. he graduated to more and more delicate assignments. 
The elders of the clan chose him to serve as their go- 
betvveen with Sicily after only a hundred years under 
the fang, and he was among the youngest ever of the 
clan to sit in judgment with Amici Noais. 

And now, after a mere five hundred years in dark¬ 
ness, it is Silvester de Rui: who guides the destiny of the 
Lasombra in Iberia. 

Image: Silvester is a small man, dark and wiry. He 
has a silvered mustache and goatee, and his hands are 
constantly in motion as he speaks He has a thin scar 
that runs along his left cheek from ear ro nostril, the 
result of a close call back in his living days, and another 
that creases his belly. Now that he is no longer in rhe 
field, Silvester is something of a dandy and wears only 
the finest clothes. He has a pack of three ghouls whose 
only dunes are ro attend ro his appearance, and as a 
result he is always impeccably groomed. 

Roleplaying Hints: Your hands are always involved 
with something— the air. a knife, a construct of shadow. 
Speak quickly and to the point, and make sutr that you 
recognize that there is value in rhe lowly as well as tlx: 




sire returns and commends him on his choice. 1 lad he 
selected the torch, Rafiq himself would have escaped, 
but the city would have been burned to the ground. 
Again, the stranger asks Rafiq what he desires most and. 
with the city safe, he replies “Paradise." 

Smiling, the stranger grants him his wish 
Clan: Lasombra 
Sire: Unknown 
Nature: Caretaker 
Demeanor: Survivor 
Generation: 11th 
Embrace: 1109 
Apparent Age: early 60s 
Physical: Strength *>. Dexterity 3, Stamina 4 
Social: Charisma 2, Manipulation 1, Appearance 2 
Mental: Perception 3, Intelligence 4. Wirs 4 
Talents: Alertness 3, Brawl 4. Dodge 2, Intimidation 3 
Skills: Archery 4, Etiquette 1, Melee 4, Ride i, 
Stealth 2 

Knowledges: Law 3. Linguistics 2, Occult 3, Politics l. 
Seneschal I 

Disciplines: Dominate 2, Fortitude 2, Obtenebration 4. 
Porence ^ 

Backgrounds: Allies 1, Contacts 2, Mentor 3, 
Resources 1, Status 2 

Virtues: Conscience 5. Self-Control 2, Courage 5 
Road: Humanity 7 
Willpower: 9 

Silvester de Ruiz, Lord of Shadows 

Background: Silvester de Ruiz was at Covadnnga 
when tor the first rime — a Christian army repulsed an 
advancing Muslim force. The fact that the battle was a 
small one and the Muslim army just a small expeditionary 
troop mattered little in the end. By the time the poets and 
legend-makers were done with the rale, it seemed as if all 
of Islam had been massed on the field of battle. 

But no matter how grandiose rite accounts of the 
battle became, they never mentioned Silvester. This is 
because Silvester was neither knight nor squire, bur 
rather something entirely different. He was a spy. It was 
de Ruiz who discovered the path the advancing Mus¬ 
lims were taking, who brought that information back to 
the Christian knights who opposed them, and in a feat 
of near-suicidal daring, who offered his services to the 
invaders as a guide to ensure that they did not escape 
the doom that awaited diem, Heedless to say, others 
received the fame and glory that went w r ith such an 
illustrious victory. Silvester received a large payment 
and i steady stream of work that lasted the next rwo 
decades, as the Christian kingdoms began the long, 
slow process of the Recorujuisui. 

Lasombra on both sides of the debate watched de 
Run’s exploits with some interest. So successful was he 
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great. After all, you were just a humble spy > nice yourself. 
If necessary, drive tli; it |x m it h< xne ti i y< >i 11 felli iw Las itnbra; 
some of them have a tendency to get too caught up in 
themselves, ami such habits are dangerous. 

Haven: De Ruiz has two havens. One is a chamber in 
Castel d’Omhro in Sicily. The other is in Madrid, com¬ 
fortably close to the residence of his childe and pupil, 
Munyadu. Both are lushly furnished in late Umayyad 
style, a curious choice tor someone who served the Chris¬ 
tian cause. Perhaps it is a gesture extended to the Muslim 
members of die clan, to show dial de Ruiz considers 
himself above such loyalties. Or perhaps it indicates 
ftmicthing deeper.... 

Secrets: It there is a secret in Iberia that relates to 
the Clan of Shadows, de Ruiz is privy to it. 

Influence: Every major decision that is made in 
volving the Lasombra in Iberia goes through deRuiz. Of 
late, Monyada has been resting his limits, and de Ruiz 
has been lett ing him do so, but it’s rare for any Lasombra, 
or indeed, most Cainites in al-Andalus, to cross dc Ruiz 
on anything. 

Destiny: De Ruiz gives Monyada a bii too much 
leeway, and in 1424 the former archbishop mounts a 
coup. Some observers view this as the opening shot 

tired in the Anarch Revolt. 

Clan: Lasombra 

Sire: Cleobolus 

Nature: Autocrat 

Demeanor: Judge 

Generation: 6th 

Embrace: 732 

Apparent Age: early 40s 

Physical: Strength 6, Dexterity 6, Stamina 7 

Social: Charisma 7, Manipulation 7, Appearance 4 

Mental: Perception S, Intelligence 5, Wits 6 

Talents: Acting 4, Alertness 5, Athletics 4, Brawl 4, 

Dodge 5, Empathy 3, Intimidation 4. Larceny 5, 

Leadership 4, Subterfuge 5 

Skills: Archery 3. Etiquette 4, Melee 5, Music 2, 

Ride 4. Stealth 4. Survival 2 
Knowledges: Investigation 4, Law 3, Linguistics 3, 
Occult 1. Politics 5, Seneschal 3 
Disciplines: Auspex 4, Celerity 4, Dominate 7, 
Fortitude 6, Obtenrbration 7, Potenci* 5, Presence 4 
Backgrounds: Allies 5, Contacts 5, Herd 4, Influ¬ 
ence 4, Resources 4, Retainers 4, Status 5 
Virtues: Conscience 2, Self-Control 5. Courage 4 
Rond: Chivalry 8 
Willpower; 9 

Vicente de Cardona, 

The Upright Man of Lisbon 

Background: Vicente was an ambitious man. the son 
of a wealthy merchant who made it bis business to profit 


from die shifting waves of alliances that washed across 
Iberia. In theory, Vicente's home wasMadrid, but from the 
age of nine he traveled with his father, learning Kith the 
ways of business and of men. He saw firsthand how men 
could easily be bribed, threatened or cajoled away from 
their duties, and this made a great impression on the hoy. 
li was hardly a surprise, then, that young Vicente grew to 
manhood thinking that the world consisted of two types 
of men: Masters and fools, and that he and his father were 
the only two masters to lx* found. 

All this changed wirhrhe coming of spring 1164 A 
routine trading rrip nirned ugly between Bejo and 
Lisbon when a baud of Hindus — destiuis Irom die 
Crusade — overtook the dc Cardona caravan and 
wreaked bloody havoc upon it. Vicente saw his proud 
father begging lor his life, and saw the bandit chieftain 
laugh as he struck the senior dc (lardona d< >wn. Vicente 
himself escaped with a ruined right hand and a sc arred 
face, presents from the bandits as they rode off. 

Vicente survived his injuries, and even succeeded 
at rebuilding his father's commercial empire. I lowever, 
he was never loved as his father had been; instead, his 
brooding demeanor, savage temper and insistence on 
vengeance for even imagined slights made him a very 
unpopular man. The wreck of his appearance did nor 
help either, as the formerly handsome Vicente banned 
mirrors from his presence while still insisting on wear¬ 
ing the most expensive finery he could afford. 

This combination of drive, achievement and odd 
personal habit quickly brought de Cardona to the 
attention of the Lasombra, and after much debate he 
was brought into the clan in 1182. However, Vicente 
did not turnout quite as his sire had hoped Rather than 
continuing to expand his mercantile operations from 
beyond the grave, Vicente ler his operation slide except 
for a profitable sideline in transporting Cainites. In¬ 
stead, he began lobbying his elders to extend then 
authority' to Portugal. While doing so had a certain 
appeal to Anuci Noctis, they saw Vicente’s lobbying for 
what it was: a transparent attempt to extract some sort 
of vengeance for his wounds and his father. 

Eventually Vicente's sire wearied of his fractious 
i hilde and gave him precisely enough rope* with which to 
hang himself. Vicente was ordered to go to Lish in and n< >t 
tocume back until all of Portugal was in Lasombra hands. 
Vicente himself, however, has decided this means that his 
sire recognizes his worth and rhe validity of bis plan, and 
that the rest of the Amici have been conspiring against 
him. With a combination ofhigh hopes and black-hearted 

thoughts of vengeance, he has relocated and set about 

try ing to destabilize the Portuguese Brujah. One of his 
major tactics has been to send envoys to Muslim cities 
along the Portuguese frontier, where he is trying to strike 
deals with rhe l*Kill Lasombra. He offers them survival and 
the maintenance of their local domain, in exchange for 
fealty to him. 
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the Mediterranean as well. Most of die Lasomhra in 
Iberia actively regard Vicente as an impetuous fool; 
those few already in Lisbon before his arrival actively 
hate him for the way he’s blundered through rheir 
carefully laid schemes. 

Influence: Vicente’s influence lies mainly in the 
favors he is owed by those for whom he's arranged 
travel. Among the Lasomhra, his name is nor one to 
conjure with; mentioning him as an ally marks one as 
either gullible, weak or a fool. Of late, Vicente has 
begun toying wirh the notion of waylaying some of his 
Cainitc cargo and either interrogating or devouring it. 
His schemes in the Muslim cities south of Lisbon do 
seem to be paying off, notably in the pi >rt city of Silver, 
where the Lasombra Sultan Muhammad ihn Farouk 
seems very receptive togaining protect ion from a Chris¬ 
tian clan mate. 

Destiny: Vicente’s plan for Silves goes off without 
a hitch, catapulting this less-than-skilled manipulator 
to the post of lord of southern Portugal and a contender 
foi the princedom of Lisbon. Muhammad ibn Farouk 
becomesa trusted advisor and vassal, and Vicente never 
quire realizes that he has become the pawn in this game 
or rhar his supposed clanmate is in fact a disguised Baali. 
Vicente’s clulde Rodrigo Toca docs, huwcvei and 
presents evidence to that effect to the Amici Noctis m 
the latter half of the thirteenth century. He commits 
rhe Amaranth and takes Vicenre's place in Portugal, 
hur hy then the Baali has vanished into the night. 
Clan: Lasomhra 
Sire: Hector dc Oviedo 
Nature: Rogue 
Demeanor: Gallant 
Generation: 10th 
Embrace: 1182 
Apparent Age: 35 

Physical: Strength 4, Dexterity 3, Stamina 4 
Social: Charisma 2, Manipulation 4. Appearance I 
Mental: Perception 4, Intelligence 2, Wits 3 
Talents: Acting 2. Alertness 4, Brawl 2, Dodge 2, 
Intimidation 3, Larceny 2, Leadership 2, Subterfuge 4 
Skills: Eiiquette 3, Melee 3. Ride 4, Stealth 2, 
Survival 2 

Knowledges: Academies 2, Investigation 4, Law 3, 
Linguistics 3, Medicine 1, Occult 1, Politics 5, 
Seneschal 4 

Disciplines: Dominate 3, Ohtenebr.ition 2, Potence 2 
H:tckgrounds: Contacts 5, Herd i, Resources 4, 

Retainers 3 

Virtues: Conscience 2, Self-Control 3. Courage 3 
Road: Humanity 5 
Willpower: 6 


Image: Vicente is a short, JandifieJ man. He al¬ 
ways wears gloves, and when circumstances permit, a 
mask as well. His hair is black and wavy, and bis build 
is slender and wiry. He dresses in immaculate finery, 
and keeps a stable of ghouls to tend to his appearance. 
As for his wounds, his right hand has been slashed 
across the palm so severely that the hand itself has 
curled up inro a claw, and the right side of his face is a 
trackless maze of scars. He can barely see from his right 
eye, a laci that he does not advertise. 

Roleplaying Hints: Tonight Lisbon, tomorrow- 
nigh rail of Portugal — that is your plan, and you see no 
icason why it should fall. You are convinced that only 
your sue i an be trusted, anJ so you spurn any and all 
outside contact as potentially treasonous (particularly 
if you catch a whiff of the Arma Nuctis). Be obsequious 
to your superiors (if you decide you have any) and 
disdainful of your inferiors, and leave no doubt us to rhe 
tact that it is your capabilities that will bring Portugal 
into Lasombra hands. Then, perhaps, those old fools 
who Ml 111 shadows will recognize your brilliance. 

Haven: Y icente havens in a luxunous chamber un¬ 
derneath the storehouse formerly owned by his mercantile 
operation. Should he need them, Vicente also has other, 
similarly appointed lv«v<_*ns. all over Iberia. i 1c ensured 
thar much, at least, before abandoning his life’s work. 

Secrets: Vicente knows everything there is to 
know about shipping, smuggling and moving across the 

peninsula. 1 ie can get anyone into or out of any city in 
lbcna, anil has contacts at a dozen port cities around 
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Anibrosio Luis Moncada, 

Keeper of the Faith 

6 rh generation, childe of Silvester de Ruiz 

Nature: Monster 

Demeanor: Judge 

Embrace: 1153 

Apparent Age: mid-SOs 

Moncada is a devout Christian who believes urrerly 
in his own damnation and yet still offers the sacrament 
to his flock. I le is a steadfast foe of the Cainite Heresy, 
holding staunchly to the written Gospels but commis- 
3 ioning acta ot unimaginable blasphemy, Furthermore, 
he has an astonishing amount of power and respect for 
one so young in the blood, and not all of this can be 
attributed to his high station in life 

Perfectly content uevci to leave Ills haven in the 
heart of Madrid's central church, Monyada has turned 
lu.s home into a dearhtrap of shrines to saints, chained 
guardians and devour followers. 1 le welcomes all those 

who seek his guidance, hut only on his terms, and to he 
invited to take sacrament from him is a high honor 
indeed. Curiously enough, Monyada has also opened 
channels of communication with his counterparts in 
the Taifa, and several Muslim Lasombra arc frequent 
visitors to Madrid under the archbishop's protection. 

Moni^da's sire, Silvester de Rui:, has noted the 
growing status of his childe proudly, and encourages 
Moncada in lu.s efforts. Ar the moment, rhe fonner 
archbishop (who still wears his robes of office) is content 


to consolidate his power and extend his network of 
supporters. Many of rhe city priests and royal confessors of 
Ihcria were appointed under his watch, anti is a result they 
srill hold some allegiance to him. Through them, he hits .in 
ear in every palace, and a useful way to affect policy from 
one end of the peninsula to the other. In person. Monyada 
has an almost overwhelming personality. While his de¬ 
meanor tsoneof piety and humility, there is little doubt of 
his immense determination and force of will. Visitors 
come away impressed, wary or nor at all. 

If Monyada has a weakness, it is for his childe 
Lucita. Many observers have noted some smal 1 cracks in 
the archbishop’sformidable detachment when her name 
is mentioned, though if they are wise they do not press 
the matter. Monyada is also fond of chess and will give 
tokens of his esteem to those who give him a gixxl game. 
Few, if any, ever beat him 

Badr, Sultan of Granada 

8di generation, childe of Marcos 
Nature: Fanatic 
Demeanor: Autocrat 
Embrace: 809 

Apparent Age: indeterminare 
Little is known of Badr's past. This is due in part to the 
fact that she has systematically eliminated any who knew 
her ere she came to power In Granada, for fear that they 
would reveal her terrible secret. For while Badr is the most 
feared and respected of all the sultans of abAnJ ilus anil 
while her power more than speaks for itself, still she takes 
great pains to hide her true identity and gender. For Badr 
.sees herself as the only one who can unify al-Andalus 
Cainites to resist the Kecum/uista, but she also knows that 
her only hope of doing so is to hide her true face. She 
harbors no illusions as to whether her supporters will foil- jw 
her into battle if they discover that she is a woman, so she 
disguises herself Todate. the ruse has worked: thinull i there 
have been whispers that die sultan t> a eunuch, there have 
been none that she is a woman. And so, disguise firmly in 
place, Badr works patiently to bring all of the Taifa court‘s 
under her command, the better to resist the stratagems of 
Christian kings and Silvester de Ruiz. 

With the Battle of Las Navas de Tolosa a recent 
catastrophe, Badr has been forced to reassess her plans. 
Many of her allies arc accepting the ‘’greybeards’ bargain" 
and abandoning the peninsula, hut she has rest ilv ed to si ay 
and fight it out, I lowever, in rhe face i if the overwhelming 
Christian victory, she is acting more quickly anil more 
openly than she would like. Now it is no secret that Badr 
seeks to mle all of Iberia, and she actively courts the favor 
of rhe Muslim Amici Nocat. She also has made a habit of 
sending emissaries to other Taifa with a mandate to use 
strong-arm tactics if necessary to get the local sultans in 
line. This is winning her few friends and may \v doing 
more to fracture Ashirra unity than to promote ir. 
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late, Badr has also begun to realize that the mie 
danger is not from de Ruir, luit rather from his childe, 
Monyada. His arsenal of temporal power, strength in the 
hltxxl. and faith makes the archbishop a most formidable 
opponent. However. Badr’s insistence thiit Mon^ada is 
more dangerous than his sire is not shared by many, and as 
such, her tendency to focus on the priest has made many of 
her supporters wonder if she is in fact the one to lead them. 

Elieser de Polanco, 

Gentleman of Toledo 

7th generation, childe of 1 lector Aguilera 
Nam re: Defender 
Demeanor: Judge 
Embrace: 1031 
Apparent Age: 18 

De Polanco is quiet, sophisticated and effortlessly 
graceful, rhe latest in a long line i*f mortals groomed to 
join the l-asomhra, he has spent centuries working for the 
Shadow Keconquistd, albeit with a personal agenda. As 
much as he once believed in a unified Christian Iberia, lie 
now believes in «i unified Cainitc Iberia under his domi' 
natic >n. Over the years, El icser has acquired an appreciation 
for Mixirish art, poetry and science, and a disdain for the 
son of ravening barbarism exemplified by Tercio Bravo. 
Tins does not mean he's grown any less effective in his 
dm ies, hut rather that he is no Linger quite as willing to 
view die ultimate end as justifying rhe means, particularly 
when the means includes allying with Tercio. 

De Polanco maintains a permanent residence in 
Toledo, though he ls often in the field. Of late, he has 
raken to making solo expeditions south into Moorish 
land*, in an effort to preserve books and works of art lie feels 
may not survive the coming conquest. Moresubtly, he has 
also been making deals to ensure the allegiance of various 
Muslim Lasombra against the day when all of Iberia is 
Christian, offering his protection and high status in 
exchange for their lack of opposition. A surprising num¬ 
ber have accepted. 

Elieser’s other crusade is against Tercio Bravo, and 

with mrhless efficiency' he has heen tightening the net 
around his rival Everywhere de Polanco has friends, there 
arc whispers against Bravo, and every city that houses an 
\ ally to Elieser is closed to hi.s enemy. 

J Ibrahim, I Ik Who Remembers 

8th generation, childe of Kareem ibn Zulu 
Nature: Autocrat 
Demeanor: Loner 
A Embrace: 769 

' Apparent Age: mkl-40s 

I hrahim (he bears no other sobriquet) is far older than 
) most of his fellow Muslim Lasombra. In tact, he has been 
around longer than mi isr Muslim kingdoms. A courtier in 
the service of the Umayyads, he fled with Abd ar- 


Rjihman lad-Dakhil from Damascus and established the 
first independent emirate in al-Andalus. 

An able administrator and a poet of some repute, 
lbraliim wan one of the primary architects of the Umayvad 
emirate, and much of its enduring nature can be traced to 
his efforts. So impressive was his work (not to mention 
some of his poetry) that the Lasombra who hovered 
around the court felt that he, and not bis emir, was an 
appropriate choice to he brought into the clan. 

While a faithful Muslim, Ihrahim has an appreciation 
for the finer things in life, and he was mildly appalled by 
the havoc wrought on rhe 1 Imayyid culture by the 
Almoravids and Almohads. Thnr hieing said, he lias con- 
sistently and skillfully fought against rhe Shadow 
Rcconquista. While he has the utmost respect for foes such 
as Elieser de Polanco and will gladly share an evening's 
conversation with the man, when it comes to the field of 
battle Ibrahim is all business. 

Ibrahim still harbors some bitterness fbrthe treatment 
of the Taifa by the Berber invasions, and is prone to wax 
rhapsodic alxxit the beauties dial have been destroyed A 
man of many talents, he is as skilled a Jiplomar ns he is a 
warm ir, and sees no dishonor in using negotiation ns well 
as sk ill at; irnis to gain lus ends. He is also an accomplished 
gamesman, and has begun a rivalry with Monyada that is 
nr once friendly and deadly senous. 

Ismael, The Fateful Error 

7th generation, childe of Ibrahim 
Demeanor: Autocrat 
Narure: Barbarian 
Embrace: 781 

Apparent Age: pre-pubescent 
It is a saying among rhe Ashirra that their mistakes do 
not haunt them; instead, their mistakes call them "sire.” 
Ismael is Ibrahim's mistake, and one he regteis bitterly but 
is powerless to correct. Embraced a hire dozen years alter 
Ibrahim himself w«ls, Ismael was a very observant child in 
die household of the vizier of Ceuta. One night, Ibrahim 
visited and, in the guise of a humble traveler, offered his 
skill as a gamesman to while away rhe evening. So confi¬ 
dent was he of winning that he offered anything m his 
possession to anyone who could bear him at chess. 

1 he young hoy Ismael, who was very observant, did 
two things that were quite clever. The first was to memo¬ 
rize Ibrahim's game against his father, and use that against 
the traveler. The second was to notice that the travclerdid 
not once breathe or eallfbr refreshment. And so, when rhe 
hoy bumbled Ibrahim, ho asked for the traveler’s curse. 

Ibrnhim was honorbound to grant it. He left Ceuta 
that very night:, leaving the boy to his own devices and 
praying rhar death would take him by morning. 

Alas, it was not to be. The child flourished He was 
savage and clever, and ir was not many years before he first 
tasted the fruits of the Amaninrh, and f< Hind that he liked 
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them. Using his mastery of shadow to hide his visage, the 
boy systematically built a stable of allies, disposed of his 
enemies and eventually ascended to the sultanate of 
Ciudad Real. 

Currently, Ismael is hatching plans to bring all that 
remains ol al-Andalus under his rule, in preparation for 
launching a counterassault on the armies of the Rec<nufuista. 
Unfortunately, the first step in this plan involves hum¬ 
bling the other Taifa Lasombra so that he am easily seize 
control. His campaign of subterfuge and terror against his 
peers is startlingly effective, and already there have been 
gnimblings about him to Amid NocU.^. Ibrahim, too, has 
been approached hut feels he cannot raise his hand against 
his own childe. In the meantime, Ismael consolidates his 
power and waits for the right Jay to strike, unaware that 
Badr may well strike at him first. 

Lucita oi Aragon* 

Prodigal Daughter 

7th generation, childe of Ambrosio Luis Monyada 
Nature: Rebel 
Demeanor: Defender 
Embrace: 1190 
Apparent Age: late teens 
The daughter of Alfonso II of Aragon and the 
daughter in darkness of Archbishop Mon^ada, Lucira 
was both bom to — and resurrected in power. She is 
willful, proud and dangerous, and she is just coming 
into a realization of her own strength. 




Lucira's mortal existence was constrained by her duty 
to her father and her station, restnenons w hich she chafed 
against. Her intelligence and will, however, were dis¬ 
played prominently in her acts of rebellion against her 
father, and wcird of rhese talents reached Monyada through 
her confessor. Searching for an amenable pawn in Alton* A 
court, the archbishop paid her a visit—and found himself 
fascinated. Before returning to lus liir, he Embraced 
Lucita, promising her freedom from her father's laws and 
power beyond her comprehension. The rest of her new 
condition he left for her to discover. 

Vampirism suited Lucita, and she rose through the 
ranks of the Lasombra. The fact that Monyada was a 
doting foster-father and patron certainly helped her, 
though she has begun to suspect of late that his motiva¬ 
tions are less than entirely altnnstic. As such, upon her 
return from Venice, I ucita has decided to distance 
herself slightly from her sire. She has taken up residence 
in Aragon, moving from city tocity in an attempt to stay 
one step ahead of her sire’s messengers. She ' also begun 
casting around for other allies in the Lasombra, and has 
made a few' overrules to Marcel lus. Monyada’s goodwill 
is nor a thing ro ser aside lightly, hut Lucita cannot help 
bur wonder ar its ultimate cost. 

Rodrigo Toe a. The Model Childe 

1 lth generation, childe of Vicente de Cardona 

Nature: Tyrant 

Demeanor: Survivor 

Embrace: 118*1 

Apparent Age: 31 

In an effort to make up for the sins of his boorish 
sire, Rodrigo makes an astonishing effort to be the 
Lasombra’s Lasombra. He is courteous, devilish, grace¬ 
ful, proud and formal, and he is never less than utterly 
polite to lus betters. In social situations, he makes it 
perfectly clear that while he has the utmost respect for 
the sire-childe relationship, he considers Vicenrc to be 
an idiot. All of this wins him points with Amici Noctts, 
who privately refer toToca as “the rose on the dunghill 
of Lisbon.” 

In life, Toca was a child of wealth and privilege 
whose father traded with the Je Cardona family. 1 le saw 
and envied Vicente's freedom, and made i point of 
sustaining the business relationship when both his 
father and Vicente’s passed on. De Cardona remem¬ 
bered this and. when be was Embraced, sought to repay 
perceived favors that Toca had given him. 

Rodrigo is well aware of the disdain others have for 
his sire, and he long ago grew disillusioned with the 
figure he once thought so heroic. He has rapidly been 
distancing himself from de Cardona, both politically 
and geographically. Currently, he makes his home in 
Santardm, and he’d move farther away it he dared. 
However, Toca is very wary of de Cardona's increasing 









paranoia, and moves \ ery slowly so as to avoid sparking 
his sire to any rash action. 

Tancred, Shadow Among Lions 

9th generation, childc of Ibrahim 
Nature: Defender 
Demeanor: Rebel 
Embrace: 1073 
Apparent Age: early 10s 

Hie Ashirra of al-Andalus have been subtly work- 
mg to undermine the forces of Christendom for centuries. 
The fierce and unearned reputation of the Cainite 
crusaders known as rhe Lions of Rodrigo (see p. 86) 
made them easy dupes 

Tine red (nr Saleh, as his parents in CdrJoba knew 
him 1 was a bodyguard ol his.sire, rhe Muslim Lusombrn 
potentate Ibrahim, for many dec ades before being sent 
to infiltrate the Lions. A trained soldier, he was dis¬ 
patched to join the forces of the prince of Barcelona in 
I10S, supp<isodly a mercenary Cainite seek ing employ¬ 
ment. 1 ancred performed credibly, showing great zeal 
and a taste for bloodshed as he had been told to do. It 
rook almost a ilecade, but eventually Tancred had the 
opportunity to join the Lions. Ever since, he has been 
manipulating them into being as dangerous to their 
own cause as to al-Andalus. Thus it was at Tancred's 
urging that rhe Lions' chieftain Felipe began attacking 
Christian Cninites whose faith was supposedly lacking. 
In doing so, Tancred has ensured rhat rhe Lions have 
destroyed a number of powerful opponents of Islam as 
well as brought Final Death to many of his masters 
enemies, not all of them Christians. Since the battle of 
Las Navas de Tolosn, he has yet to be contacted by 
Ibrahim but is gathering all his resources m preparation 
for his role m the final battles against the infidel. 

Tariq ibn Ziyad, 

Would-Be Conqueror 

11th generation, childe of Yehuda ibn Nagrella 

Nature: Fanatic 

Demeanor: Fanatic 

Embrace: 1102 

Apparent Age: nud-40s 

Contrary to the stories he tells of himself, Tariq is 
nor the Tariq ibn Ziyad who first conquered in the 
name of Musa and Islam. However, by adopting that 
name and waving rhat banner, Tariq hopes to re-ignite 
a conquering fervor among his clanmates and 
C' religionists, and once again sweep north rmd en«tr 
(’urrently dwelling in Granada, Tariq moves from 
Taii.i to I aifa, gathering adherents-and raising support 
tor another war of conquest. His elders view him suspi- 
ciously, more worried about clinging to rheir eroding 
positions of power than risking everything on another 
assault. This has done nothing to dim Tariq's persecu¬ 
tion complex On occasion he rides north to raid where 
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he can, and he has a particular fondness for interrupting 
t he vigils of young Christian Lasomhra at El Cid’s tomb. 

Tariq has a band of seven other Lasomhra, .ill much 
younger than he is bur equally hot-headed. They hick 
him in any fight or argument. Whirhcr he goes, they 
follow, the results are usually bloody. 

Tercio Bravo, 

Last Remembrance of EeCid 

7th generation, childc of Offa 
Nature: Loner 
IVmeanor! Rogue 

Embrace: 1097 
Apparent Age: mid-30s 

Tercio’s personal history is shrouded in mystery. 
What is known is that he fought for years alongside El 
Cid and had a reputation as the nui*t bloodthirsty anJ 
skilled soldier in rhar band of warriors. Embraced rwu 
years before his warlord died (some say as part of an 
effort to lure tl Cid into the Clan of Shadows), Bravo 
has spent t he intervening decades laboring for the cause 
of the so-called Shadow Reomqubw. Most of his time 
has lx*en spent in the field, working to destabilize rhe 
various Muslim Taifa or ro advance rhe holders of rhe 
assorted Christian kingdoms. 

Having left his post with the prince of Toledo under 
a cloud of disgrace, Bravo is once again a free agent. 
Over the past century, his record has grown increasingly 
erratic, as personal hatreds and long-simmering feuds 
with other Cainites have taken precedence over his 
srraregic judgment. As a result, Bravo has been more 
and more Thoroughly isolated, and his tew confidantes 
nore that he often ramhlcsabout being conspired against 
I lowever, while he is no longer as thoroughly feared on 
rhe hattlefield as he once was, he is still a Cainite of 
significant personal power and charisma. His enemies 
have not yet dared to strike at him directly. 

Yusuf ibn Shamsid, 

The Wandering Poet 

9th generation, childc of Farouk ibn I lukim 

Nature: Gallant 

Demeanor: Child 

Embrace: 974 

Apparent Age: early 50s 

Yusuf has outlived his time and his usefulness, and 
he's well aware of it Formerly a courtier in the court of 
Sevilla, he refused to leave even after his Embrace. 
Instead, he spent decades "dying" and returning to court 
under various guises so that he might ostensibly keep a 
finger on the pulse of the palace while enjoying its 
poetry, music and arts. 

Unfortunately, Yusufs last return ro Sevilla coin¬ 
cided w ith the reign of the poet-kingal-Mu’tamid, who 
was displaced and forced to menial labor by rhe 
Almoravids. Shocked and dismayed, Yusuf fled and has 












sim e flitted across southern IK-ria looking for another 
haven like the giilJen Sevilla he remembers. Of course, 
no place that harbors him ever quite lives up to his 
menu n ie>, and so after a year or a decade, he is off again. 

Yusuf is a ham-handed conspirator and was most 
probably a p<x>t choice for a Lasombra, but he inspires 
a certain affection in those who know him. He is also a 
most accomplished poet and often wins his shelter from 
the sun with an improvised song of his host's praises. 

Currently Yusuf is talking a bit too much for his 
own good, as he is rapidly running out of new places to 
stay mid blames die clan elders for this stare of affairs. 
As of yet, no one takes him seriously, but should he 
continue to speak unwisely, someone may feel it is 
necessary to teach him a lesson. 

MaiK AVIAN 

Qasim ibn Dabir al-Hakim, 

He Who Sees 

Background: Qasmi had always experienced visions. 
Even as a child in a town near Granada, he was able to see 
glimpses of the future and find lost children and cattle. 1 le 
was also blessed with impressive religious insight for one 
so young, and his teachers considered his gifts to be 
righteous. He was still a child, however, and when he 
received a vision of a powerful local imam committing 
adultery, he did not understand what it meant. Knowing 
no better, he told his teachers, who were quick to bring 
accusations against rhe imam. The imam was able to 
confuse and outwit die boy, and escape with his position 
(it not his reputation) intact. I le arranged to have Qat.it n 
abducted some months later; such a precious gift needed 
careful nurturing, after all. 

A Malkaviannamcd Dabir had passed through Qasim’s 
town some years before and noted the child’s gift, but had 
derided against Embracing Kim; he was clearly tortured 
enough without also receiving the gifr of Marid (the 
Arabic name for Malkav). Fatefully, Dabir was returning 
fTom his travels and heard about young Qasim’s fate. Dabir 
felt the bov’s soul call our for the Embrace and he 
responded. Without so much as consulting the boy, Dabir 
came to Qasim and gave him an existence away from his 
captor, powered by the blood of Marid 

Tlie Embrace didn’t drive Qasim mad so much as fire 
hi> visions with an e ven darker power. Whereas his visions 
had once shown ways to help people, now they showed the 
depraved acts of the wicked. Dabir was puzzled by his 
childe’s reaction to the Embrace and traveled with him for 
several years. It did nut cake lung for Qasim's madness in 

manifest itself: When he located a den of sinners, a savage 
warrior spirit took over the normally placid vampire and 
he moved to destroy the unrighteous in a fit of rage. 

Qasim remembers little of these frenzied possessions 
during which he surrenders to the impulses from beyond. 
Dabir theorized that his childe was awakening the spirit of 
Marid and others have called Qasim’s furies the will of 


God Himself. Qasim is not concerned with the specific 
theological source of his visions and rages lie simply 
knows they ate part of his obligations to God and he 
follows them. 

Dabir said farewell to his childe once lx- wasconfideni 
that he could find his own way in the world, and QaMin’s 
dreams have kept him wandering. Several mill rant A sh i rra 
have encountered and made use of Qasim over the de¬ 
cades. Sultan Badr of Granada has employed several 
catspaws to direct the boyish monster into Christian 
lands, where he can seek out and destroy infidels. He has 
done some damage on the Christian frontier, hut not 
always in the manner his patrons had hoped. Indeed, 
neither simply being Christian nor even fighting under 
the Cross qualify as sins in Qasim’s eyes. It is only Chris¬ 
tians who abuse children who suffer his wrath. 

Qasim sometimes feels he should return to Granada. 
I le is well aware that hissuppi >sed allies have been using 
him for their own ends and in his darker moments he 
wishes to extract some vengeance for that. But that is 
not his way. I le refuses to berray his calling for some¬ 
thing so petty as personal satisfaction. Indeed, a strong 

voice is drawing him further und further north, where 

greater understanding of his gift might lie. 

Image: Qasim was Embraced whensull in the transition 
from child to man, and he looks like a wiry, slightly underfed 
Arab boy. He dresses simply, sometimes going vi far as 
wearing nothing but rags in order topass as a harmless beggar. 

Roleplaying Hints: You have been both blessed and 
cursed to hunt the unrighteous and sinful, whether they go 
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in Christian, Muslim or Jewish guise. God must surely 
have a plan for you and you do your best to discover what 
ir is. In between savage furies and dark visions, you try' to 
live .is a good Muslim and atone for your own sins. You 
long for greater insight which might allow' you to Weak 
this cycle of hunt and frenzy. 

Haven: Qasim has been based in the taijaaf Silvesfor 
over a decade. I lc has established a haven in the cellar of 
a di sused church. He is tortured by the whisperings of the 
Christian ghosts whenever he sleeps, but considers this 
the penance he must pay for his dark acts. 

Secrets: Qasim's visions of sin have taught him much 
alxwa tl le depravities suffered by children, especially poor 
children, at die hands of mortal and vamp irk monsters. 

Influence: Qasim has gathered a small band of fob 
lowers, but his true influence comes from rhe elders and 
ancilla who pay attention to him. Sultan Badr sees him as 
i useful tool and keeps her fellow Ashirra from striking at 
him, while Roque, the Malkavian prince of faraway 
Pamplona has other plans for the wayward Madman. 

Destiny: Qasim's destiny lies north, in Pamplona, 
where Roque is ready to heir him make some sense of the 
visions in his tortured mind. 

Clan: Malkavian 
Sire; Dabir 
Nature: Penitent 
Demeanor: Penitent 
Generation: 9th 
Embrace: 1155 
Apparent Age: early teens 
Physical: Strength 4, Dexterity 2, Stamina 3 
Social: Charisma 4, Manipulation 2, Appearance 2 
Mental: Perception 4. Intelligence 2, Wits 4 
Talents: Alertness 2, Athletics 2, Brawl 4. Dodge 4. 
Intimidation 3, Larceny 2, Leadership 3 
Skills: Melee 4, Stealth 3, Survival 3 
Knowledges: Academics 1, l learth Wisdom 3, Linguis¬ 
tics 2, Occult l 

Disciplines: Auspex 2, LXmcnratinn 4, Fortitude 2, 
Obfuscate 3 

Backgrounds: Allies 2. Herd 3 
Virtues: Conscience 4, Self-Control 2, Courage 3 
Road: Heaven 5 
Willpower: 6 


Roque of Pamplona* 

Prince of the Mad 

7th generation, childe of Taurus 
Nature: Autocrat 
Demeanor: Judge 
Embrace: 743 
Apparent Age: mid- 50s 

Perhaps the most influential vampire in Navarre, 
Roque is somewhat isolated from his fellow princes in the 
Christian north, both by geography and blood. A 


Cristina, The Scholar in the Hills 

Background: Cristina had a hard life. In turn, she 
became a hard woman. The eldest daughter of peasant 
farmers in the agricultural districts around Tortosa in 
the south of Catalonia (I 5 miles south of the province 


Malkavian prince is never a common thing, and in a 
peninsula dominated by rhe Lasomhra and the martial 
concerns of the so-called “high clans,” it’sal I the rarer. But 
Roque mlcs his domain with surprising skill and restraint. 
His court is not ostentatious, and his advisors are not 
sycophants. His practice of using Toreador knights as 
emissaries to other princes has gone a long way toward 
smoothing out relations. He has also quietly helped stem 
the influence of the so-called Apostles of the Third Caine, 
a troublesome offshoot of rhe Cainite Heresy. 

Roque’s true influence, however, is rarely recognized. 
Indeed, he is a potent member of the secret Malkavian cult 
known as the onto enigmatis. Dedicated to a twisted form 
of enlightenment through occult mysteries, the order is a 
subtle influence among the elders of Malkav's brood. (For 
rru >reon theurdo, see Libellus Sanguinis 4: Thieves in the 
Night.) Roque, whose madness expresses itself in fastidi¬ 
ous planning and machinations, sees in rhe chaos gripping 
Iberia a nomen of the future for the scions ofQiine. He also 
feels that rhe key to surviving this chaos may well lit- in its 
midst. I le has felt the holy madness of a vampiric prophet 
to the south and has summoned that young visionary — 
a Malkavian named Muhammad. It remains to he seen if 
he will respond. 

Nosferatu 














of Valencia), she and her family cowered in fear when 
the Muslims came. To their surprise, however, their 
new rulers — despite their new religion and strange 
ways — seemed to appreciate the no-nonsense, wnrtc- 
hard-and-play-hard attitude of the peasants. This did 
nor mean that their life became any easier, simply that 
Cristina and her family survived the invasion and 
continued to tdl the seal. Simple Christian peasants, 
they tried as best they could to continue their simple 
lives. In time, she married a sturdy and hardworking 
man and gave birth to sturdy, hardworking children, 
who in turn bore children of their own. Cristina her 
simple life without complaint, without rancor. 

When a withering sickness took hold of her, how¬ 
ever, she lelt something new — bitterness. Lying in her 
sickbed, iree of the daily sit uggle ior survival for the first 
time in her life, she K>oked hack. To her horror, she 
found nothing of value, nothing that made her cease¬ 
less efforts worthwhile. Like the dirt she had sprung 
from, like she had spent her life cultivating and soon 
would be returned to. she simply existed. It was nor 
enough- She cursed the Giid .she had w«.rrshipped all her 
life for condemning her to sue h a futile existence. 

Perhaps Cod was listening, because as she lay 
dying, tin. viw a misshapen figure shuffling mwuid her. 
The creature moved with a sudden hurst of speed, fell 
on her and hungrily drained her blood. It dragged her, 
barely conscious, to the outskirts of the village and 
Embraced her, leaving her delirious and half-mad in a 
clutch of Roman ruins. 

She awoke the next night with a terrible hunger; 
she found a terrified pig and an elahorsrely hound book 
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m the ruins. To her initial horror, she tore the animal’s 
throat out and greedily drained its blood. 

Over tbe next few months, she began to understand 
her new condition and its requirements. She preferred 
not to Iced from mortals hut was not averse to doing so 
should the need arise. She carried the hook which 
she could not read with her, wondering what it- 
significance was. 

Soon enough, she found out. She was pursued by an 
unknown assailant, who fell upon her one night .11 she 
fed. Fighting with a strength horn of desperation and 

herd efermi nation m survive, dv_- flod. The f igure, badly 
wounded, pursued her and she was driven south, into 
Valencia, where she was met by several Nosferatu who 
made the mountains theii home. They explained that 
her sire was an esteemed memlx-r of the Christian 
branch of cheir clan who had retrieved a tome that had 
been stolen; her pursuer was likely a servant of the thief. 

The Mutnsharidin (as Moorish Nosferatu call them¬ 
selves) took her in. She did not need to learn from them 
how to survive a- a vampire, as she had already taught 
herself They did, however, teach her how to read. She 
was enthralled, ami spent many months devouring the 
texts in the Nosferatu libraries. For the first time, 
reading history and philosophy and science, she felt 
that she might be able to discover some connection to 
humanity, some purpose in her existence. Cristina set 
out to add to her clan's library, seek 1 ng out rare texts ami 
ancient tomes. 

Cristina traveled widely and has become n recog¬ 
nised member of her clan on both sides of the religious 
divide, transporting messages and books throughout 
Valencia and Catalonia In recent decades, with the 
situation in Valencia deteriorating, she has begun look¬ 
ing for ways to su e a- many books as she can. She has 
contacted the Murasharidin of Valencia proper, and a 
covert smuggling operation has begun, with the cow ri 
support of the Assamite sorceress Naiirah, who havens 
in Granada. 

Image: Cristina isa gnarled old woman with rough 
hands and feet and a deeply creased face. Most of the 
time, she is the color of dirt, a result of her constant 
travels. She dresses in simple peasant garb 

Roleplaying Hints: At last, you have a life worth 
living. Learning to read has been the single greatest 
experience of your life, even greater rhan dying (which 
just promised to continue your futile struggle for exist¬ 
ence). You would do anything to protect your hooks. In 
(act. you much prefer hooks to most d-iinirp-t nr m.trr ik 
You have no compunction in stealing books, and no 
compunction in killing those who stand in your way. 
You care nothing for the foolish religions of mortals a ml 
believe that Cainites who seek the answers to the 
questi< >ns posed by their new lives in the holy hooks arc 
despite the books' exquisite writing fools. 
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Haven: Cristina has a small chamber in the 
Valentian mountain city of Morelia. There she stores 
a number ot books that she has acquired for herself, but 
most of her acquisitions arc for the city’s lihrary. When 
i ravelins, she relies on the hospitality ofother Nosfcratu 
or the security of old Roman ruins to protect herself. 

Secrets: Cristina knows a great deal about the 
procurements and peccadilloes of most Valcncianos, 
the better to target them and their libraries. 

Influence: Crist ina has little influence in rhe mor¬ 
tal world. Within her community, she has considerable 
status due to bc-r dedication and her simple wisdom. 
I ler recent alliance with the sorceress Nazirahgives her 
some pull in faraway Granada as well 

Destiny; After the fall of Valencia, Cristina retreats 
to Granada, where she becomes a research aid of sorts to 
Nazirah. After the fall of Granada claims her ally, she 
heads to Alexandria. ["Hiring rite Second World War, she 
falls to a band < >t Assamiles who mistakenly blame her for 
the loss of Mcxinsh occult texts. 

Clan: Nosferatu 
Sire: Doinenec 
Nature: Caretaker 
Demeanor; Surv ivui 
Generation: I Oth 
Embrace: 849 

Apparent Age: indeterminate 
Physical: Strength S, Dexterity 3, Stamina 5 
Social: Charisma 3, Manipulation 4, Appearance 0 
Mental: Perception 5, Intelligence 3, Wits 4 
Talents: Alertness 4, Athletics 2, Brawl 4, Dodge 4, 
Larceny 5, Leadership 1, Subterfuge 5 
Skills: Animal Ken 3, Crafts 3, Stealth 5, Survival 5 
Knowledges: Hearth Wisdom 5, Linguistics 3, 

Occult 2 

Disciplines: Animalism 5, Auspex 2, Fortitude 3, 
Obfuscate 5, Potence 3, Presence 1 
Backgrounds: Allies 3, Contacts 3. Resources 1, 
Status 2 

Virtues: Conscience 2. Self-Control 5, Courage 4 
Road: Humanity 6 
Willpower: 9 

I Iam/u) al'Badajozi, The Engineer 

Background: Bom to slaves working in the great 
quarries near Badajoz in 890. Hamad grew up expecting to 
follow in his parents’ footsteps. But as a child he became 
the favorite of one of the caliphate’s builders who came 
inspect the stone. He ended up working as rhe old man’s 
apprentice as well as being his lover. 

I lamad proved to have such a talcnr for mathematics 
and engineering that he had earned his freedom before he 
runted 30. By the time he was 40, he was in charge of the 
restoration of Crirdoba's massive senes of catacomb and 
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sewers. It was at this time that I lamad’s ralenrscame to the 
notice of the Nosfcratu and Cappadocian residents in the 
city, many of whom had suffered from flooding and 
collapses due to rhe poor maintenance of GVdoha'.s 
Roman-era underground stmemres. On seeing rhar the 
young engineer was honest, diligent and talented, that he 
was carrying out the restoration to the best of his abilities 
and not corruptly using second-rate materials and pocket¬ 
ing rlir difference, they used their influence to ensure that 
I lamad’s career became a notable success 

Building is not a safe occupation however, and in 
I lamad’s 44th ycai, 1 ic w.tsinasewei uimiel deepfieneaih 
Cordoba’s old city when it collapsed on top of him. 
Eventually, after evening fell, his workers succeeded in 
digging him out, hut Hamad’s injuries were such that his 
death was merely amattcr of time. Rufina, one oftheelders 
of C6nJoba’s Nosfcraru, decided she could not do with 
Hamad’s skills and gave him the Embrace. 

At first, his new condition shocked and dismayed 
him, hut he evennially came to terms with it, helped by the 
knowledge he garnered from other Cainitos on building 
and architecture and the opportunities available to him in 
the underground world of his new clan 

While he cares little for religions or war* among the 
kine, Hamad has found constant employment in building 
secret and fori ified havensforCainites all over Iberia. The 
profits he has built up through such construction go tohis 
library of Roman and Arabian manuals and plans. anJ 
ensures hitn access to tlx- best materials to he had for his 
work. He cultivates contacts that canhelp him expand his 
collection, and the Folk iwer of Set Sal ah ibn Qaboos has 
proven an especially useful source. Hamad has not entirely 
abandoned the mortal world however, still taking some 
small role in encouraging and supporting massive Ixiilding 
works. I lis abilities have made him a favorite among the 
Toreador. Mane 1 lenriques, the Artisan Sultan ofJaen, 
recently lured him to that city with the ambitious task of 
designing an underground citadel to protect a massive 
collection of art and literature. 

Image: Hamad wasalwaysheavily built,a legacy of his 
childhood in the quarry and years working as a builder. 
After his Embrace, he became gnvssly muscled, his arms 
hanging nearly ro rhe floor and his shoulders so knotted 
that lx- appears hunchbacked. Thus while he is five and a 
halt feet nil, he actually appears much smaller. I I is granite 
gruy skin is devoid of hair and allows him to hide quite 
adcptly in rhe uinnels and catacomhs. 

Roleplaying Hints: You can’t pass by a building vs ith- 
om giving its construction a look over. Any building projecT 
draws you like honey. Apart from that, you don’t really care 
for any of the goings-on around you. Cainiu: or kine. Let 
ot Ixrs sneer t hat you dare work for Christ ians or the Serpent 
Sulah ibn Qaboos You have no interest m discussing 
anything that does not relate to your latest project. 

Haven: Hamad hasa permanent haven built into the 
foundations of Cordoba’s great bridge, though at present 
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he is living in the new citadel he is building in Ja6n. He 
also has other havens hidden around al-Andalus, each 
cunningly concealed and virtually undetectable. 

Secrets: Hamad knows most of the secrets of the 
underground tunnels and catacombs of every city in 
Iberia: where the bodies are buried and havens are 
located, which passages lead to what buildings. As a 
result, he can hide, spy and live unimpeded byCainites 
it he needs to. 

Influence: While Hamad may have access to many 
secrets, he has no use for them and thus little influence 
beyond the debts he has built up by constructing havens 
and defenses for other Cainircs. 

Destiny: The Christian storm that breaks over al- 
Andalus does not greatly disturb I lamad, although he is 
concerned that some of his clients find their havens 
overrun by Christian vampires. This only inspires him to 
seek out new skills, and he becomes intrigued by the new 
i lidding techniques and styles that are being bom in 
northern Europe, hie travels for a while before ending up 
in Paris, where he survives into the Final Nights. 

Clan: Nosfemtu 

Sire: Saleh 

Nature: Loner 

Demeanor: Innovator 

Generation: 8th 

Embrace: 934 

Apparent Age: mid-40s 

Physical: Strength 5, Dexterity 2, Stamina 3 


Benedict Al Musa 

Background: 1 be baptized son ol Muslim slaves 
owned by the Cathedral of Lcdn, Benedict stumbled 
into trouble early. I Ic was first ai rested for theft in 889, 
at the tender age of seven. A severe Hugging and further 
indignities were nor enough to deter him. By the tmu 
he was 14. he had left the bitter world of his parents 
behind to live among the thieves of Leon’spoor quarter 
Smart and cunning, Benedict soon moved from simple 
street theft to running with a gang that specialized in 
raiding tombs, ruins and churches for antiquities, gold 
and relics. As the years progressed, so did Benedict's 
knowledge of his chosen field ot endeavor, especially 
his ability to locate valuable items lor the rest ol the 
gang to steal. By the time he was 30, Benedict had been 
able to give up the tisk of theft himself and instead acted 
as the scout and fence, posing throughout Iberia is ,i 
respectable wool merchant. 

Various French Toreador had been customers of 
Benedict’s gang for years, anJ a number had noted the 
talents of the runaway slave and continued to watch him 
carefully. Finally in 917. while on a trip to Toulouse, 
Benedict was seduced into becoming the ghoul .4 the 
prominent Toreador Portia. She had located certain texts 
in al-Andulus that she required, and Benedict was the 
perfect tool. He remained Portia’s thrall for over n. rnmry, 
becoming a recognized envoy of hers in Iberia and bring¬ 
ing her great prestige among the burgeoning Conns of 
Love. Finally, she gifted him with the Embrace. 

As a blood-addicted ghoul, Benedict had seen the 
terrible beauty of the Toreador. As a neonate, he saw 
the selfish monstrosity. The Artisans of Toulouse had 
appreciated him as a piocuiei of rare treasures, hut they 
disdained him as a clanmate. He had no true apprecia¬ 
tion tor beauty and art, they said he was a mere grave 
robber and temple thief. Sickened by the sneers of his 
former clients, Benedict asked that upon hi-> release, lu¬ 
be allowed to return to Iberia to establish his own 
domain. Portia agreed, so long as he remained her vassal 
and supplier. 


Social: Charisma 1, Manipulation 2, Appearance 0 
Mental: Perception 3, Intelligence 3, Wits 2 
Talents: Alertness 4, Brawl 2, Dodge 3, Subterfuge 1 
Skills: Crafts 5, Stealth 2, Survival 3 
Knowledges: Academies 3, Hearth Wisdom 1, 
Linguistics 3, Science 4. Seneschal 1 
Disciplines: Auspcx 2. Animalism I, Fortitude 3, 
Obfuscate 4. Potence 5 
Backgrounds: Contacts 4, Herd 3, Status 2 
Virtues: Conscience 3, Self-Control 3, Courage 3 
Road: Humanity 5 


Willpower: 6 

Toreador 










Since then, Benedict has returned to what he does 
hest and thrived on the frontier of the Recorujmsw. His 
erstwhile i lanmaies, as much as they look down on him 
tor his inferior breeding, are very happy to huy the items 
he acquires. Alter a tew close calls and a realization that 
most of the interesting items in Europe were safely 
under rhe eye of one ("ainitc or other, Benedict chose 
in i esi i ii i his endeavors u> al-Andalus, where his Thiev¬ 
ery could count on at least passive support from the 
Shadow Recomfuista. Those Ashirra interested in pre¬ 
serving Mouiish treasures are his greatest enemies. 

Image, bill, dark and gangly. Benedict's ihiu build 
is a legacy of childhood starvation. The pockmarks on 
his face mark him even more .is an outsider among the 
Toreador. I’roud to a fault, Benedict refuses to stoop to 
fancy clothing as some less handsome Toreador do to 
cover up physical shortcomings. In defiance of clan 
fashion, he still wears the good hur plain clothing of a 
successful wool merchant- 

Roleplaving Hints: You're a thief and find the 
pretensions t»f noble Cainites amusing and despicable 
at the same time. You love the taste of blood, the power, 
and the fear in the eyes ot those who once lorded over 
you You will not lose whar you have gained even if in 
defending it you meet Final Death. 

Haven: Benedict has havens hidden in various 
warehouses in southern France, northern Italy and 
Iberia, all of whit h are associated with his mercantile 
operations. His main haven is located under a plush 
home in Leon, where he keeps the rare items that catch 
his fancy. 

Secrets: Benedict is privy to few intrigues. Few 
Camites trust him because of his mortal background 
and even fewer still because of his industrious tomb 
robbing. His knowledge of rhe treasure houses of al- 
Andalus and safest ways to get to them is impressive, 
however, and he has made himself very popular with 
some members of rhe Shadow Recorufuista because of it. 
The Lions of Rodrigo have been known to use his 
services on raids south of the frontier. 

Influence: Benedict has built up a very powerful 
position among the thieves and scoundrels of the east¬ 
ern Mediterranean. While more-noble Cainites are 
like their kinc counterparts in looking down on society's 
wretched and rejected, Benedict has found in them a 
powerful and flexible resource with a reach far greater 
than might he expected. 

Destiny: The theft of items of Islamic art and 
learning keep Beuediti busy until the late thirteenth 
century, by which rime he has set himself up as a leading 
Toreador in the new kingdom of Spain. When the 
business of theft becomes too dangerous, Benedict 
turns to his wool trading interests and survives as a great 
patron of the arts With the discovery of the New 
World, a new avenue of art theft is opened for him, but 
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in 1720 Benedict vanishes in the jungles of Peru while 
searching for ancient tombs. 

Clan: Toreador 
Sire: Portia 
Nature: Monster 
Demeanor: Rogue 
Generation: 8th 
Embrace: 107? 

Apparent Age: mid-30s 
Physical: Strength 2, Dexterity 3, Stamina 2 
Social: Charisma 3, Manipulation 3, Appearance 2 
Mental: Perception 4. Intelligence 3, Wits 3 
Talents: Acting 3, Alertness 3, Brawl 2, Dodge 3, 
Larceny 5, Subterfuge 3 
Skills: Melee 2, Rule 2, Stealth 4 
Knowledges: Investigation 4, Law 1, Linguistics 3 
Disciplines: Auspex 3, Celerity 3, Presence 3 
Backgrounds: Allies 3, Contacts 5,1 lerd 4, Re¬ 
sources 4, Retainers 5, Status 1 
Virtues: Conviction 2, Instinct 2, Courage 2 
Road: Devil 3 
Willpower: 4 

Mane I Ienrkxies, Sultan of Iren 

Background: Bom to one of'the first Visigoth lords of 
Valencia in 580, Mane grew up wishing he had been bum 
at the height of the Roman Empire. His father found little 
g<x)d to say about a lad who seemed more interested in 
relics and writing than in horses and swordsmanship. The 










only thing his hither could think to do with Mane was 
pack him oft to the priesthood. While Mane felt little or 
no regard tor God, the arts and learning available in the 
monastery opened a new window in his soul. Mime 
became one of the best-lent >wn painters and calligraphers 
in Iberia, his work decorating books and churches from 
rhe Pyrenees to the Pillars of I lercules. Despite his success, 
Mane was nor a happy priest and was reprimanded on a 
number of occasions for showing tar ti kj much interest in 
the pagan arts of the Romans. The strain on his soul was 
eventually too much, and in rhe loneliness of his monastic 
cell under Valencia's main cathedral he hung himself. 
Before he could die, however, strong arms cut him down. 
He knew pleasure beyond anything he thought could exist 
before a blistering pain sent him to oblivion. 

When Mane awoke, his sire Volaginiua Tatian of 
f Ian Toreador— Prince of Valencia and a keen follower 
of his artistic j<>umey greeted him and offered to show 
him rhe heights of an ;ind beauty. Mane spent the next 
century studying every aspect of an, from sculpture to 
mosaics, under Volaginius’s careful tuition. Unaware of 
wider happenings. Mane was shocked when the Berbers 
assaulted the city. Along with the rest of Volaginius’s 
brood, he fought fanatically to prevent the barbarians 
from destroying what they h:»d left of Rome. At some 
point during the battles with the invading Ashirra, Mane 
was caught in a burning building and would have been 
destroyed had the floor not collapsed and dropped him 
into an old cel lar below. He lay in torpor until 91 Oand was 
amazed when he emerged to discover a society as rich in 
rhe arts and learning as Rome. 



Mane fell in love with Islamic culture. He traveled 
to Cordoba and had no qualms about swearing alle¬ 
giance to rhe Assamite Sultan Hilcl al-Masaari, just so 
long as he could take in the wonderful creations in art, 
music, literature and architecture. Mane never con¬ 
verted to Islam hut became thoroughly enmeshed in 
Islamic culture. Over the centuries Mane floated be¬ 
tween Cordoba, Sevilla and Valencia, sampling the 
artistic communities like a gourmet at a grand banquet. 

The conquest of Toledo in 108S brought his carefree 
lifestyle to an end. In a sudden flash of insight Mane 
realized that, like Visigoth ic Valcnc in Ik-I< >re it. al-Andalu.s 
was doomed and with it all that it had achieved. Mane 
believes that Islam is the new Rome, a cultural oasis in the 
midst i »fh< ml ing Christ i an barbarism .He sees the Shadow 
Recunquistaas the beginning of a new Dark Age and ht pcs 
to salvage something of what has been created, so he has 
claimed domain over the town of Ja£n I le plans to builJ 
a citadel in which he can protect some portion of rhe 
beauty around him. Mane has influenced the local lords to 
heavily fortify rhe dry above while he has created a great 
archive of an below with the help of the Nosferatu 
engineer Hamad al-Badajozi. 

Image: Tall, heavily built, with reddish blonde halt 
uiJ blue eyes, Mane is rhe very picture of a Visigoth 
barbarian. Closer inspection tells a different tale, for lus 
hands show he is not a man of war. He tends to walk 
with a stc x >p from so many years laboring over a copyist's 
desk. Mane dresses simply in the manner of an Islamic 
scholar, always carrying a bag with paper and ink to 
capture a moment of beauty. 

Roleplaying Hints: You are a Mozarab, Arab in 
culture, but supposedly Christian in religion, and you 
see the Recurhfuista in cultural rather than religious 
terms. Only works of beauty can alleviate your fixation 
with the coming battle and even then only for a while. 
Already determined m die rather than see another age 
of ugliness and barbarism, you are a malevolent, relent¬ 
less and fearless foe to the Christians from the north. 

Haven: Mane sleeps in the secret underground he 
is having Hamad al-Badajozi build beneath Jaen. 

Secrets: Mane is aware that others are trying to 
preserve some of the treasures of al-Andalus, bui be 
does not trust their judgment. He hoards such treasures 
for himself alone. 

Influence: Mane has little or no influence beyond )aen. 

Destiny: Mane’s supposedly impregnable haven is 
breached by members of rhe Shadow RecoiufuisUi soon 
after Jaen falls to rhe Chmrmns m I 7 7f\ Hu dies with 

accusations of treachery on his lips. And yet, his col lec¬ 
tion of treasures becomes a symbol i »f great appreciation 
among his erstwhile clanmates. By the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury, he is fondly remembered as a great patron of rhe 
arts among the Spanish Toreador. 

Clan: Toreador 
Sire: Volaginius Tatian 
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V iktor Nagy, The Black Magus 

Background: As a child in Hungary, Vikror was a 
bully. His family was humble and decent, and Viktor was 
packed oft to a local monastery. His quick wits and 
cunning, rather than native genius or intellectual disci' 
pline.saw him taken from the i irderby House Tremere. As 
.i magus, Viktor was reckless and headstrong. I le preferred 
to meet his enemies with direct, overwhelming force, 
destroying them before they had any chance to gather 
their strength. He also relished physical confrontations 
and challenges. But his brash ways made him less than 
popular with his fellow sorcerers, and when the opportu- 
niry arose to study the mystic arts in Cordoba, he jumped 
at the chance to make a new beginning. 

When Viktor was recalled to Ceoris for a special 
ritual, he gladly gave up his mortal life. Indeed, he had 
dealt with some of the unliving things that lurked in 
(. lordoban libraries and knew thai theTremierc needed 
agents capable of moving among them on an equal (or 
nearly equal) footing. 7 hat his masters also believed his 
methods would he visible and credible enough that the 
clan's other agents might enter the peninsula unno 
ticeJ did not bother him in the least. 

Viktor returned to Cordoba and quickly estab¬ 
lished himself in Cainitc society as a brash seeker of 
mystical knowledge, tolerated because he war. undeni¬ 
ably powerful and yet easy enough to manipulate or 
outmaneuver—which is exactly what Viktor wants his 
rivals to think. I le prefers his allies and enemies (friends, 
he believes, are nothing hut a comfortable lie for the 
weak of heart ) to underestimate him. He has made a 
useful dupe of the Cappadocian Jakccm ihn Aliyyah (or 
so he believes) bur he knows others are more leery. 


Nature: Celebrnnr 

Demeanor: Defender 

Generation: 8th 

Embrace: 615 

Apparent Age: mid AOs 

Physical: Strength 3, Dexterity 2, Stamina 2 

Social: Charisma 3, Manipulation 2. Appearance 3 

Mental: Perception 3, Intelligence 3, Wits 3 

Talents: Alertness 3, Brawl 2, Empathy 1, Leadership 2 

Skills: Crafts 5, Etiquette .3, Melee 2. Music 3, Ride 2 

Know I »: Academics 4. Linguistic-* 4, Politics 2 

Disciplines: Auspex 5, Celerity 4, Dominate 2, 
Fortitude 4, Potence 2, Presence 5 
Backgrounds: Allies 3, Herd 4, Influence 4. Re¬ 
source 4. Retainers 5 

Virtues: Conscience 4, Self-Control 3, Courage 4 
Ro.ul: Humanity 6 
Willpower: 7 


I REMERE 
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Image: Viktor is a powerfully built Eastern Euro¬ 
pean, with a thick accent , long black hair and a droopy 
moustache. 1 le typically dresses in black and generally 
looks as if he's about to go hunting or hawking His 
sword never leaves his side, not do the knives he 
conceals on his person. He tends to swagger but is 
careful never to appear too well informed or in com¬ 
mand of a topic. 

Roleplaying Hints: You are surrounded by fools. 
Nothing matters to you except your own power and that 
of your clan — in that order. You enjoy letting others 
underestimate your abilities, although you do some 
t lines tire of the t harade and entertain visions of conquest 
and destruction. You would never admit ii, but the 
strain of your constant deceit and paranoia is beginning 
to tell. 

Haven: Viktor's main haven lies beneath a small 
Christian home on the outskirts of the city, where he 
has made, the inhabitants his thralls. He has a number 
of emergency havens scattered around the city; essen¬ 
tially, he regards himself as living in hostile territory. 

Secrets; Viktor i.i good at pumping others tor infor- 
matton and many of the city's less careful Cainites have let 
slip their plans, havens and alliances when in his presence. 
None of the city's elders have been so careless. 

Influence: Viktor has less influence than lie would 
like to think. Several of the more skilled Ashirra neo¬ 
nates of C6rdoha are weary of him and have kepi their 
allies isolated from his wiles. 









Destiny: Viktor remains in Iberia through the 
Recanquista, forming his own chantry. He remains leery 
of the silent shadows that might hide the Assamite and 
Lasomhra killers who pledged revenge against him for 
any one of his many crimes. Eventually, those shadows 
claim him. 

Clan: Tremere 

Sire: Jervais 

Nature: Tyrant 

Demeanor: Innovator 

Generation: 8th 

Embrace: 1194 

Apparent Age: mid'30s 

Physical: Strength 3, Dexterity 3, Stamina .3 

Social: Charisma 3, Manipulation 4, Appearance 3 

Mental: Perception 5, Intelligence 3, Wits 5 

Talents: Acring 4. Alertness 3, Athletics 2, Brawl 3, 

Dodge 4, Intimidation 4, Subterfuge 4 

Skills: Archery 3, Etiquerte 3. Herbalism 4, Melee 4, 

Ride 3, Stealth 4, Survival 2 

Knowledges: Academics 2, Linguistics 2, Medicine 

2, Occult 3, Politics 4, Science 2, Seneschal 3 

Disciplines: Auspev 2, Thaumanirgy 4 

Backgrounds: Contacts 2, Herd 3, Influence 3, 

Resources 3, Retainers 4 

Virtues: Conviction 5. Self-Control 3, Courage 4 
Road: Devil 7 


Willpower; 6 

Vkntroe 


Sir Nastasio the Galician, 

I he Freelance 

Background: Born in 970 to a minor squire near 
Oviedo in Galicia, Nastasio showed great skill at arms 
from a young age and was sent to train in the service of 
Sancho the Fat of Leon. With the constant fighting 
against the Muslims, Nastasio had ample opportunity 
to show his martial talents and was made a Captain of 
Horse while only 26. But service to the King of Leon did 
not pay well, and Nastasio eventually moved north into 
France to sell his skills to lords with fatter purses. 
Fighting as a freelance, he continued to build a formi¬ 
dable reputation as a warrior and more importantly as 
a leader. His troops were known not to desert him at 
inappropriate moments, and he never threw away rhe 

lives of his men away unnecessarily. 

In 1006, Nastasio accepted an offer from the Baron 
of Aire to assist him with an assault on rhe Bishop of St. 
Sever, who was disputing the baron’s right to herd pigs 
in the forest that lay on rhe bonier between their two 
demesnes. While this appeared to Nastasio no more 
than another perry squabble between minor feudal 
lords, the fight masked a more subtle and ancient feud. 


The Bishop was a pawn of the Lasomhra prince of Dax, 
CloJauuiua, while the Baron of Aire was the unwitting 
dupe of the Venmie prince of Pau, Henri Beaucnire. 
While both Cainites masked their fighting in die guise 
of the ongoing struggle between their two clan> for 
influence in France, the simple fact was ih.it the two 
had hated each other for decades .and were merely 
pursuing yet another minor skirmish in their long- 
running feud. 

Henri had sent a childe to accompany rhe assault 
hut had miscalculated, and his childe discovered tin, 

late that ( !lndaiiniu;> uai staying with her thrall. In the 
battle that ensued when the Lasomhra awoke to dis¬ 
cover thcBishopoverrhniwn, the unthinkable happened 
and Nastasio managed to stake the Cainite elder while 
she drank Henri's unft>tlunate childe dry. Not wanting 
to risk further problems with what lit* thought of as a 
demon, Nastasio had the staked Cainite burnt .is quickly 
as his few surviving troops could light a bonfire. Henri 
was delighted and conspired to have the Galician 
freelance make his way to Pau. Henri worked assidu¬ 
ously to persuade Nastasio to ac i epi the Embrace, eager 
to have such fight ing ski 11s at the service of the Venrrue. 

His Embrace changed Nastasio’soutlook relatively 
little. In many ways, he saw immortality as merely a 
payment by his new clan for his services as a warm it He 
gave solid service in lands as far away as England and the 
Holy Land, his lords never once having cause to regret 
his Embrace or doubt his loyalty. Yet Nastasio remained 
something of a freelant e. Once released, he pledged not 
to fight against his sire (and indeed has served him in 





several battles), but lie otherwise fights tor the highest 
bidder. I It* has never made any great claim of domain, 
preferring the mohiliry of the freelance 

In 1205, the Lasombra Archbishop Monyada of- 
fered him .1 princely fee to lead the fight against rhe 
Muslim Cainites for rhe Shadow Recorufuista. Apart 
Irom Nastasio’s undoubted prowess, his neutrality in 
disputes and intrigues between the Amici Noctis was his 
other great virtue. In rhe years since, Nastasio has 
worked to overthrow Moorish fiefdoms and displace 
Ashirra sultans. The archbishop has implied he would 
Mipput I mu il I ic were to make a claim on die piim e- 
dom ot Ov iedo in reward for his service. Nastasio is well 
aware that this has much to do with Monpida’s dislike 
for Marbuena, the current prince, whom he considers a 
weakling. In order to keep his current pat ron happy, he 
has established a haven in the city, although he spends 
more time on rhe southern frontier. 

Image: Nastasio is the very antithesis of the noble 
Christian knight. Short, dark, and wiry, he looks much 
like .1 Moor, and certain Cainite rumortnongers have 
spread nasty tales about his mother’s virtue. Yet his sue 
hides gn it strength and endurance, and Nastasio has 
often made great use of rhe fact that in rhe plain smock 
and trousers that he prefers to wear, he looks more like 
an Andalusian peasant than a Galician warrior. 

Roleplaying I lints: You are a warrior and a noble' 
man; you make sure that others think the intrigues and 
infighting of the Lasombra are beneath your notice. 
You never make the mistake of thinking of the Muslims 
is anything other than worthy foes. You keep you own 
council and trust only your own sword; you especially 
don't trust Archbishop Monyada, but you allow him 
the illusion of control. 

Haven: While he spends most nights in rhe field, 
sleeping in a steel armorer's chest and guarded by loyal 
ghouls. Nastasio also has a modest haven hidden under 
Madrid's main barracks. This haven was a gift from 
Mon^ada and Nastasio rarely ever uses it. He merely 
appears to in order ro lull his employer into thinking 
him a fool. He has also set up another haven in a small 
fortification outside Oviedo anti has pledged to spend 
several months there, once the Moors are pushed back. 

Secrets: If the Amici Noctis had any idea of how 
unit h km lwledge Nastasio had managed to acquire, he 
would probably not make it through rhe next night. 
Similarly, if his Vcntrue elders realized how much he 
was withholding from them, he’d receive even less 

mercy. In the inula ot so much dangerous knowledge, 

Nastasio keeps his own council and fights the battles he 
was hired to fight, waiting for the next challenge. 

Influence: Nastasio’s role as the pre-eminent gen¬ 
eral in the Shadow Reconijuista is widely known. As a 
result. few Cainites will nor give his words some weight. 
His personal prowess and apparently close relationship 
with Monyada extend this respect to the point that 
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Nastasio is easdy one of the most feared Cainites m the 
peninsula. That he seems to do little with such influ¬ 
ence is considered a sign either of his stupidity or Ins 
cunning, depending on one's point of view. 

Destiny: The Shadow Reconquisia is a great success 
for Nastasio, and his star shines even brighter within his 
own clan. Oviedo is a prize he cannot resist, an impor¬ 
tant domain,but not one so great as 10 make hi man easy 
target. He becomes a player of influence in rhe new 
k i ngdom s of Spain and Port 1 igal. I le surv i ves the A nan h 
Rcvol t to become one of rhe fi rst J 1 isr icars ami ser v es h i s 
clnn as such on and off until he it- eventuully destroyed 

by Jalan-Aajav in the 1930s. 

Clan: Venrnie 
Sire: Henri 
Nature: Autocrat 
Demeanor: Defender 
Generation: 7 th 
Embrace: 1006 
Apparent Age: 36 

Physical: Strength 4. Dexterity 3, Stamina 3 
Social: Charisma 2, Manipulation 3, Appearance 2 
Mental: Perception 4. Intelligence 3. Wits 3 
Talents: Alertness 3, Athletics 2, Brawl 3, Dodge 3, 
Intimidation 2, Leadership 4 
Skills: Archery 1, Etiquette 3, Melee 4, Music 1, 

Ride 4. Survival 3 

Knowledges: Linguistics 3, Politics 2, Seneschal 2 
Disciplines: Animalism I, Dominate 3, Fortitude 4. 
Potence 2, Presence I 

Backgrounds: Allies 5, Influence 3, Retainers 5, 
Status 4 

Virtues: Conscience 2, Self-Control 4, Courage 5 
Road: Chivalry 7 
Willpower: 9 


Others 


Rodrigue he Navarre, 

Sword of St. Fames 

Background: In the days before his eyes were 
opened to rhe demons lurking in the shadows, Rodrigue 
(or hi xlrigo in Spanish) was a minor noble from Navarre. 
Marrying well, he divided his time between Pamplona 
and his wife's holdings in Toulouse. Tilings changed 
when he begun to sense an evil presence lurking just 
beyond his perception. The dualist heresies sweeping 
the land concerned him, bur there was a darker evil our 
there. A few answers came when he uncovered a partial 
translation of a debased text called the Book of the 
S/iining Blood, rhe central text of the Cainite I leresy. 
Some of his wife’s vassals revealed themselves to he 
followers of that damnable faith and in their confes- 
sionshe hoard whispers of demons darker than anymore 



















heretics. Then he followed ihe clues to Venice and 
found vile blood-drinking dungs lurking among the 
forces of the Fourth Crusade. Upon his return to Iberia, 
he founded rhe Sword of St. James and has been 
gathering information on the creatures ever since. 

Image: Rodrigue's frame is only just starring to 
surrender to his advancing years. He wears fine clothes 
and keeps his graying hair immaculately trimmed. 

Roleplaying Hints: You have now spent more than 
a decade facing the darkness and you see it everywhere. 
You know you must strike at it soon if vour life is to have 
meaning. 

Nature: Innovator 
Demeanor: Defender 
Age: early 50s 

Physical: Strength 2, Dexterity 3. Stamina I 
Social: Charisma 4. Manipulation 4, Appearance 2 
Mental: Perception 4, Intelligence 4 Wits 3 
Talents: Alertness 4. Dodge I, iimpathy 3, Leader¬ 
ship 3 

Skills: Etiquette 3, Herbalism 1. Melee 2, Ride 2 
Knowledges: Academics 3, Investigation 4. Law 2, 
Linguistics 3, Occult 3, Politics 2 
Backgrounds: Allies 3, Contacts 3, Influence 3. 
Resources 3 

Virtues: Conscience 3. Self-Control 3, Courage 5 

True Faith: 2 
Willpower: 7 
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There is no place like Iberia anywhere else in the Dark 
Mediev al world. Nowhere else do the tides of faith converge 
in quite the same way, and nowhere else do the deeds and 
beliefs of mortals exert such a pull i >n the Cainitc population. 
As ruiwhere else, clans split along lines having nothing todo 
with blood or the overt politics of the War of Ages, instead, 
the straggle between Muslim ind Chrisrian with all its 
intricacies and twists — affects living and dead alike. Any¬ 
thing i Canute has learned to rely on in his dealings in 
France, Germany or even Outremer — precious little of it 
applies once across the Pyrenees or Gibraltar. Iberia is a place 
unto itself for Cainites, and outsiders would do well to 
renumber that once they crews the cvei-ciiangiug IxmJei*. 

I hat being said. Iberia is also an exciting and challeng¬ 
ing setting for any Storyteller. It provides a truly unique 
combination of intrigues, factional hatreds and political 
maneuvering.s. With the confluence of religions, kingdoms 
and clans, Iberia offers both darling chronicle possibilities 
and a wealth of source material that can overwhelm an 
unready Storyteller. Thisc hapter, then, is a guide to assist you 
in your role .re a Storyteller. 

Basic Questions 

ith Inc k, all of the questions you need answered tostan 
■in h cm, tn clut h iit le are covered in this hook. That doesn't 
mean, however, that it’s all cut an J dried for you. Before you 
plan your chronicle, there are a few things to keep tn mind: 

Iberia Is Big 

Unlike a city-based chronicle, an Iberian game has a 
breadth of geographic set >pe. Tlit peninsula offers a breath¬ 
taking variety of setting options, ranging from the taifas of the 
south ro the water-blasted wreck of Lis Medukus to the 
Pyrenees in the east, and that’s just scratching the surface. 


Believing 

Oik-oI the most consistent problems with historical 
chronicles is not Storytellers whodon’t do tlieir research, 
bur rarher players who are so wedded to a preconceived 
notion of history that when confronted with a more 
factual ati otint, they rebel. “It wasn’t really like that” are 
words no Storyteller likes to hear, particularly not after 
doing endless hours of diligent study in order to produce 
a historically accurate game. 

While there's nothing that says that your chronicle 
has to be absolutely histtirically accurate—y»«i arc adding 
vampires, after all — it must he said that truth is not only 
stranger than fiction, it provides more plot hooks. Further¬ 
more, a historically accurate game hang-, together naturally 
because it all acmalh happened, and lliete.ire fewer scams 
for you to caulk. The further you depart from historicity, 
particularly in a setting as complicated as Ibcna, the more 
things change by a domino effect. 

That King said, not every player will believe all of the 
research you bring to the table, no matter how neat it is. 
While nothing can he done for the player who refuses to 


Furthermore, there are well established trade and pilgrimage 
routes that crisscross the peninsula and allow characters a 
surprising amount of mobility for the day and age. 

What this boils down to is simple Many Dark Ages 
chronicles end up hemmed in geographically, in putt because 
travel is so difficult fbrCainites in thisperind and in part because 
most of the available setting material focuses on individual 
cities. With Ibcna. those restrictions don’t exist, am) in your 
role as a Storyteller you should at least examine all of the 
possibilities before focusing on one for a chronicle setting. 

Furthermore, you should use this geographical diversity 
to your advantage. There are a lot of places for characters ro 
run to, a wealth of types of city for vampires to inhabit. 
Settling on Cadiz (or Lisbon, or Ztuagoza, or any of the other 
cities) before examining all of the other options that Iberia 
presents is shortchanging both yourself and your players. As 
king as the real estate »s there, why not take advantage of it:’ 

There Is No One Setting 

Just as there's no single physical setting lor an Iberian 
chronicle, there's no single social setting. Even the obvious 
divide — Chrisrian or Muslim breaks down further 
under scrutiny. If the chronicle has a Muslim theme, are 
i he characters affiliated with the Utnavyads. the Almohads, 
the Almorav ids or even Tariq's original expedition? What 
about mimuJLidsWhich taifas are the characters affiliated 
with, or are they bound to none? 

The same multiplicity of options exists on the Christian 
side. Arc the characters nanve or foreigners, seeking their 
fortunes in the confusion of (he Keanu juts ta? If native, which 
kingdom arc they affiliated with—Navane,Castile, Aragon? 
Winch city will you use, and what sort of population mix al 
Christians, Muslims and Jews do you want to play with? 
There are literally dozens of divisions to examine. 


THE I lYPE 

allow any historicity Inti> his carefully conceived fantasy i >1 
Iberia, there are steps that can be taken for those who are less 
obstinate. Detailing your researc It and showing your players 
V* hit sources is always a good idea. This not only proves to 
them that you're doing more than pullingdctails out ot thin 
air, it also encourages them to research on their own and 
hopefully come up with more creative character concepts. 
Tracing the myths so your players aren’t as upset when you 
debunk them also helps, as does being up front with how 
closely you’re going tn hew to the real thing. A player who 
bases hts entire concept on a pleasant historical myth is 
going to be very upset if he wakes up to a gritty chronicle in 
which his romantic character is useless. Above nil, commu¬ 
nicate. OtkJsate dial aplayei \vli<»liasstrong feelings about 
historical accuracy — whether or not her own not ions .in¬ 
accurate is willing to do the research to put her money 
where her mouth is, and thus can be convinced and brought 
into the flow of the game by your preparation. When in 
doubt, coopt historical nitpickers. Get them to prep;ire a 
bit of the setting or a bunch of characters for you to use. 
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And what about the Basques, the jews and the traders 
who flock to Iberia in thousands? All of these groups provide 
juniping-off points and backdrops for chronicles. Any one of 
them can serve as the basis for astory ,so itdoesn't make sense 
to make .1 htnad-bnish decision (i.e., 'This game will lx- set 
in Chnstian Spain”) without examining at least the possibiU 
iry of vising them. To draw an Iberian chronicle so generally 
is to limit the players’ choices and to hamstring your own 
Storyfelling by limiting rhe tools you have to work with. 


Tins Is Not Spain 

Iberia is not the Spain modern readers might be 
familiar with. It is a collection of loosely allied Christian 
kingdoms, even more loosely allied Muslim toi/us, pirate 
enclaves, independent holdings and so forth. The people 
do not see an Iberian national identity — they arc 
Aragonese. Castilian, Portuguese or Almoravid. In other 
words, it’s a fool's errand to view historical Iberia through 
a modem sensibility, because the modem political entities 
are distant descendants of the Iberia in this book. 


historical legends that swirl around Iberia and the Recotvjuisi/i. 
and most serve only to obscure precisely those historical 
points that make for rhe best chronicle material. As always 
doing your own research can only benefit your chronicle. 


Leave Your Prejudices at the Door 

Murh of the conflict available for an Ibetiun chronicle 
has its roots in religion. Admittedly, a grear ilea! of the 
expression of that conflict is political, but even so, the 
religious conflict in Iberia is central to almost any story that 
can he told there. That being said, religion is a delicate 
matter for a great many people, including some roleplayers. 
Therefore, it is best to make sure that if you arc* using religit his 
elements in your chronicle, you do so respectfully, and 
discuss the matter with any players who express concern. 

Furthermore. Vampire: The Dark Ages is i game, not 
a soapbox. Using the political smiggles of ancient Iberia to 
inakcapoint about the world today is unfair royi mt i lm »nic lc 
and to your players. Equating the Almohads or the royal 
family of Navarre with modem regime* lowers your story to 
the level of clumsy allegory. Take llvria and its inhabitants 
for what it was. and create your chronicle accordingly. 

The Basics 


With such a broad canvas to work upon, it’s vital th.it you 
lay down the parameters of your game early. While it’s 


LEGENDS OF THE RECONQUISTA 


Forget the Fairy Tales 

There is a cherished notion that Iberia under Muslim rule 
was a golden age of wisdom, learning and tolerance. Tilings 
were hardly so rosy, as incidents such as the forced conversion 
and extortion at Luccna dc monsrrate (see page 138 tor more), 
but the legend is a pleasant and enduring one. Tl icte are other 












important to examine all of the possibilities (as noted at 
length above). it is also important ti i make a choice. Iberia is 
simply too big in too many ways for an unfocused chronu le, 
so decisions on where and when the setting is located — and 
what elements to locus on — need to be made. Tins allow s 
you to zero in your research ami brainstorming on the 
material i hat's pertinent, and gives the players something on 
whit h they can hang more elaborate and detailed character 
conccprs. After ill, just telling your players that the game is 
set “in Iberia” means that you may well end up with one 
character based in Cadiz, another in Madrid, and two others 
scurrying south acn iss the Straits of Gibraltar to rally support 
foranoihci IVilvi invasion. Wliile this may be an admirable 
scenariofor halfway through a chronicle, it leaves something 
ro he desired as a starting point. 

Theretore, if you’re going totcll an Iberian chronicle, it’s 
a good idea to have answers for at least the h,isic questions 
below before you go too much further. Not every question has 
to he answered in infinite detail, but it always helps to at least 
have the broad strokes of your chronicle sketched out before 
you put in too much effort otherw ise. The answers to these 
questions c.m serve as tire framework on which the rest of 
your chronicle hangs. 

When? 

To ensure internal consistency and to do its pm i Lo speed 

the evolution of the Dark Medieval setting, Iberia by Night 
is roughly focused on rhe year 1212. But there’s no reason to 
rest net yourself to drat date and none other. Take a look at 
the lay of rhe land in 1212 and decide it rhe political^culcural 
and military sctupsuit.s y< air chronic le needs. If f lie Recorupusta 
i- too tar advanced for what you decide your chronicle 
requires, move backward in rime If you’re more interested in 
* nnething appri «ch ing a unified Iberia, move your chronicle 
start date toward 1492. It is important, however, to keep a 
i lose eye on the vatnpiric and historical timelines, if for no 
other reason than to ensure that you kick things off'when 
rhere's something interesting going on. 

Where? 

A> previously noted, Ihena covers a lot of territory. 
While it is highly recommended that you at least glance at 
the broader map before nairowing down your setting choice, 
eventually rhe process of winnowing must occur Once you 
decide where you're setting the chronicle, you arc also 
establishing a great many other details. Deciding that you’re 
soiling something in Tarragona means that you're also mak- 
ingdecriions about whatclans will IxunusLeimneni (Lasombri 
and Toreador, most likely, with some Ventme), which will 
be out of rhe picture (Bmjah, and probably Assn mi to and 
Setiie) and so forth. Religious mix, language, surrounding 
countryside all of these flow from rhe initial rWisinn on 
where io set the chronicle. 

lacking a singular legation also allows you as a Story¬ 
teller to get Ji>wn to the details you'll need to run your game 
well. Once you decide on a site, you can dig into die details 
that support your chronicle. Is the city waited (and if so, 
where are the secret ways in) ’ When- are the churches or 
mosques, and are they holy enough to be dangerous to 
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Cainites? What about previous residents - what did thev 
leave behind? How is the town laid out, and where can the 
characters make their havens’ How many Caimre.s can the 
area support? What parts of the city make rhe best feeding 
grounds, and where can characters flee if discovered? Where 
do the roads go, and who’s likely to come marching down 
them? What Joes the city map look like? 

All of these quest n ins cm he answered relatively simply 
once you’ve nailed down the place you should he asking 
about, Obtaining those answers can tlcsh out the bulk of your 
chronicle setting surpnsingly quickly. 

Who? 

In a chronicle, the combination of “where” ami ‘'when” 
often die uu.es the basics of'“who.” For example, if your game 
is set in Toledo, odds are you’re running a Muslim-themed 
chronicle. It’s as simple as thar. But thar doesn’t mean lhat 
the progression is always aurom me or brief. The way in which 
real estate changed hands over the centuries, rhe rides of 
conquerors - all of these provide plenty of material for you 
to work with in populating your chronicle. In addition to 
deciding who populates your setting at present (and thar 
includes both mort als and Cainites), you also have the luxury 
of deciding who lived there previously— and if they're still 
around. Romans, Visigoths, Huns, Berbers — all of these 
groups hosted Cainites who may have remained long after 
their respective peoples faded from the scene How they feel 
about rhe newer vatnpiric arrivals is certainly an important 
aspect of a chronicle; whether their vanished peers left 
anything of interest hehind is another 

Your chronicle'-.present day should, of course, command 
the hulk of your attention. Exploring rhe makeup of the city 
you've chosen as setting is important. Is u predominantly 
Christian or Muslim.’ How -are minorities tolerated? Is there 
a Jewish quarter, and how are its inhabitants treated by the 
rest of the city? What drives the city's economy, and which 


Bloody Constraint 

While tor many people wars are the most inter¬ 
esting aspect of' history to read about, they cm be 
surprisingly dull as settings for roleplaying. After all, 
most of medieval warf are consists of marching, coun¬ 
termarching and lengthy sieges, punctuated only 
occasionally by brief harries that almost inevitably 
take place under the morning sun In other words, 
while it may be fascinating to read about that sort of 
thing, there's relatively little for Cainites to do. 

With that in mind, if you’re interested in using 
armed conflict as the focal point of your chronicle, 
consider setting the game just Ivfore or, more dar¬ 
ingly, just after the actual resolution of lire fighting. 
“Before” lets the characters dive into intrigue and 
potentially affect the outcome. “After" purs them in 
the position of picking up the pieces — oi plotting 
vengeance. The hook 's base date, in the aftermath of 
the Christian victory at LasNavas de Tokea, lets you 
do just that. 
















Cainites have their hands in that? Nor all of these questions 
need to be {or even can be) answered before the game begins, 
but they are important to bear in mind so that you cm answer 
them when the appropriate moment arises. 

Sample Chronicles 

Below are a few basic chronicle ideas that can serve as 
seeds for more elaborate games. Needless to say. this selection 
merely scratches the surface of the available possibilities. 
Any of these can be combined, rom down or thrown out to 
suit your needs. 

• Pilgrimage: The characters arc sent on pilgrimage by 
an eider Cainite along the road to Santiago. I lowever, 
enemies both human and immortal wait along the way, 
determined to end the pilgrimage abruptly. Even worse, the 
coterie’s so-called benefactor is secretly affiliated with the 
Iberian branch of the Cainite 1 leresy (or the Apostles of the 
Third Caine), and has placed a few surprises of his own in the 
path as he attempts to draw them into apt«tasy. 

• The Sleepers Awaken: The characters are older 
vampires who went into torpor during tlve Visigoth occupa¬ 
tion. They wake to find no one who speaks their language, 
strange kingdoms andalong-rurming, intermittent war Worse, 
their domains have been claimed by others, with the sanction 
of clans that lield no sway here when the characters first 
slumbered. What do they do? How do they rec laim their own l 

• On the Borden The coterie is a mixed group of 
Muslim and Christian vampires trying to maintain the 
delicate balance of power along the borders between their 
respective realms. This particular chronicle is heavy on 
intrigue, as each side boasts plotters intent on upsetting the 
fragile peace for their own gain. How long can the characters 
maintain the status quo, and what do they gain if they are the 
ones to shatter it? 

• Against All Comers: The coterie’s city is about to 
change moral hands. With the invaders come new Cainitcs 
intent on redistributing the domains among themselves and 
eliminating any Cainites in their way. Can the characters 
hold out? If so, what happens when they must integrate 
themselves with the new conquerors? 

• l>eft Behind: The characters arc Muslim Cainitcs,and 
they uncover evidence thar that their sires left extremely 
valuable manuscripts behind in territory now controlled by 
Christians — and more importantly, by the Lasombra. The 
characters must enter enemy territory, deal with tire new 
residents and rescue these lost treasures. But there’s the 
chance that they were encouraged to find the clues as to the 
manuscripts' existence, and that certain elders arc taking a 
great interest in what they’re bringing hack with them.... 

• Envoys: As far as the powerful Cainite princes of 
Fran* r are i oncerned. rhe chaos ot the Recnrufuista has a lot 
to recommend it. Among other things, it keeps their Iberian 
rivals occupied. Now that the mortal battles are entering 
their final stage, things are likely to ger more complicated. 
Tire characters are the band of neonates selected to be their 
elders' eyes and ears by sojourning across the mountains to 
barbarous Iberia and reporting on what they find there. Of 
cimrse, that's easier said than done, especially since each has 
also been entrusted with a second, secret agenda. 


The Picarescxje 

Most chronicles work well with a single base loca¬ 
tion. However, it you feel the urge to explore more of 
rhe region with your story line, there are certainly ways 
to accomplish this. A picaresque chronicle, with the 
characters constantly moving from city to city, is one 
method ot doing so. This lets you as Storyteller try out 
a variety ot more permanent settings and show tiff the 
entire peninsula to your advantage. Characters in six: It 
i chronicle can be envoys, couriers, mercenaries or 
even attached to a merchant caravan. Any ot these 
>ei \ e to gel (Iren hci icon lire loud.u k! kcv| ill ivi u d icre, 
as well as offering logical plot reasons tor them to settle 
down in a particular locale if they get tired of wandering 
hither and yon. 

Another approach is the pilgrimage chronicle. 
The road to Santiago is a well established journey of 
faith for mortals, hut there's no reason Cainites <. in’t 
test themselves against it as well. Or perhaps there's a 
vampiric shrine, such as the tomb of El Cid, th.it serves 
as the focusol the pilgi image. Either way. there's plenty 
of incentive to get the characters moving, and plenty of 
ways to throw new and exciting obstacles at them as 
they make their way across the map. 


The Reconquista 
Chronicle 

Tire history of the Recouqursw starts with the Battle of 
Covadonga in 718 and runs clear through the final expulsion 
of the Moors in 1*02, with the actions against the Moriscos 
and their resultant piracy providing a coda to rhe exercise. 
Technically, rhe tenn refers to the process of the Christian 
reconquest ot the Iberian Peninsula, but this is somewhat 
misleading. After all. the Rccunqurita was not a slow, steady 
tide of conquest that flowed from the Pyrenees to Gibraltar, 
advancing a few miles every year for seven and a halt 
centuries. Instead it was a series of wars and truces, with 
constantly shifting alliances and wave upon wave ot inva¬ 
sion. Furthermore, the notion of monolithic Christian and 
Muslim forces struggling titanically against one another is 
also false. The Muslim taifas and (.hnsrian kingdoms were as 
likely to war on one other as on anyone else. Indeed, the 
greatest hero of the Reconqiasta, El Cid, owes the name by 
which he is remembered to the time he spent as a mercenary 
in service to a Muslim ruler; "El Cid" is just a derivation < if the 
Moorish Arabic term el s ayyeed (lord). 

That being said, the ftcconqiuscu can serve as an excellent 
backdrop for a chronicle. Even if one limits the scope of the 
action to the Christ ian advance across al-Andalus, seven .in J 
a half centuries of warfare and intrigue provide a wealth of 
material for a Dark Ages chronicle. Fun hermore, a Reconquism 
chronicle doesn’t have to be located on the frontlines. The 
whole process of reraking rhe peninsula offers all sorts of 
options to an enterprising Storyteller, it thar’s the route you 
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It’s Just a Fantasy... 

Another question is that of how closely you intend 
to hew to history. While the basic conception of Dark 
Ages is to stay us close to authentic history as possible 
(with, of course, a tew additions), there’s nothing that 
says that you can’t veer wildly off the beaten track of 
time in yom game. If you want to have the Recoikfuista 
tailor the Almohud invasii in neverhappen, feel free. It’s 
your game. Just he sure to think our the ct in sequences of 
each change you make and account for those conse¬ 
quences inyinirgimie I laving the RecrjrujuieUt tail is one 

thing; figuring out what comes after and making a game 
setting out of it is quire another. 


choose to take. The sheer scale of the Rectnujuista presents 
you an interesting choice: Is your chronicle grounded in a 
pan iculur tune (for example, the early thirteenth century ),or 
do you expand it to cover die breadth of the Rvcmvjuisca ? 
Both options have their merits. 


Ti ik Long View 


A long-term chronicle allows players to develop their 
diameters from ncunutca to elders. ItaU».slKnvs yuuuisei up 
long-term plot lines, with characters making decisions rh.it 
echo a hundred yean hence. There ire precautions to take 
before eniliatking on a chronicle of this scope, though. After 
all. it's an extremely ambitious task So make sure all ot the 
necessary ingredients are in place. 

First of all, work with the players to make sure t hat they 
develop character concepts that are viable for the duration of 
the chronicle, and that fit with the overall diemc. While a 
sur\ iving Visigoth Cainitc might be an interesting i haunter, 
he has less to offer a Recmujiusui campaign than, say a 
Frankish knight intent on proving himself to his sire. 

Also important is the process of choosing appropriate 
points within die RccuTupmia to serve as bases for game play. 
A single evening in the characters unlives can stretch over 
several sessions of play, so there’s obviously no way that a 
linear progression c.ui produce anything reasonably like an 
advance through the dec udes. Instead, you need to pick and 
choose moments in history that serve as backdrops fora series 
oi sessions, spacing them wiJcly enough apart that the 
characters can develop from one sequence to the next, but 
not so far apart as to lose any sense of continuity. 

On the other hand, spacing the session backdrops too 
closely together defeats the purpose of the broad-spanning 
chronicle. Ideally, the break points should be widely spaced 
and m rough conjunction with important historical events, 
i uiil'ii ii oi otherwise. After all. where's the tun in a Cainite 
waking up to a social and political landscape that's nearly 
identical to the one she left behind, decades earlier’ Make 
sure there's enough change between episodes to justify the 
action. Even it you don't change the human map much, you 
still have the option of changing the Cainite map. Feel tree 
to redraw the domain lines at your whim. After all, what can 
make fur a mote panic-inducing first session than characters 
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waking up and realizing that they’re coming out of torpor in 
i he middle of extremely unfriendly territory? 

Mood 

The iruxK.1 of a Kecorujifeta chronicle is generally a 
straightforward one; hard-fought triumph. The Christian 
ude sweeps slowly down the peninsula, and the remaining 
Muslim states tall into discord and bickering. While there 
may be temporary setbacks (“temporary” for a vampire, of 
course, meaning decades or centuries) as the Almoravidsand 
Almohads sweep north from Africa, in rhe end, the resolu¬ 
tion is inevitable. 

A chronicle paralleling the action of the Recuiufutsta, 
then, should start from humble beginnings — for example, 
with l Ik- characters as freshly Mooded neonates — and build 
to a war of elders even as the last battles of expulsion rage. Bear 
in mind, however, that it’s nor all battles for seven centuries. 
I reaties. negotiations and intrigue are as much a part of the 
Recrinquistii as open warfare. 

Also, remember that the human events»if the Keconquisw 
do not necessarily map precisely to the vampiric ones. After 
all, ii may be your characters’ intrigues that set up the battles 
that take back CtSrdoba or Navarre. The deals struck by Amici 
Nactis may lay the groundwork for the alliances that sunder 
the taifas. Don't feel compelled to throw your characters into 
rhe midst of every important battle. After all, most of those 
lr.it tli-s were fought during the day. Butcenreringyourchromcle 
on the inevitable pressures that led to those conflicts, and 
illowtng the characters’ actn ms to set the stage for triumph or 
defeat allows for a much wider range of actions, and for much 
more character influence on the Rccmvjutstn as a whole. 

Theme 

Recunefuista chronic les lend themselves to a fairly wide 
range of themes. Conquest is the obvious one, hut then* ire 
other possibilities. As the Kecunqimrd displaced a great many 
Islamic vampires, it opened up domains for younger Christian 
Cainites who were clever, lucky and in the right place at the 
right time. Therefore, il makes perfect sense to develop a 
chronicle based around a coterie of young Cainites making 
their mark by finding, seizing and building up their new 
domains in rhe face of relentless and entrenched opposition. 

A third possibility is to use the theme of the new overtak¬ 
ing i Ik- old, as rhe established Muslim culrure is wished away 
by the tide of history. Do the characters try to preserve what 
they see before them ? Or are they the ones leading the charge 
to destroy everything they come across’ Arc they after the 
secrets that fleeing Muslim Cainites might have left behind? 
Conversely, are they original inhabitants of the peninsula — 
Romans, perhaps, or Celts or Visigoths—who were displaced 
by F.iriq and rhe Umayyads. and who are wrathfelly taking 
back their homes’ 

Choosing Sides 

In most cases, a Reonujutsut chronicle is run from the 
Christian side. After .all, they're the ones doing so-called 
reconquering. I lowever, there are two other options. It is 
entirely possible to rein a Reconquisia chronicle from the 
Muslim perspective. While the outcome of the war iscertain. 
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there's nothing that says the characters can’t win their share 
of victories along the way. Perhaps they're interested in 
salvaging valuable relics and knowledge before the barbaric 
Fran/ come ruling in. or they're laying rhe groundwork for 
plans ro come to fruition centuries later. Another possibility 
is .1 Jewish-1bellied chronicle. The Jewish community in 
Iberia was often precariously balanced between both sides in 
the Recunquuio, and there is plenty- of room tor a chronicle 
centered on preserving the juderua as the 1 1 ties ot'battle move 
back ami forth across the peninsula. 

The Short View 

A chronicle focused on a particular moment in time 
during rhe Kecnrufuista has its benefits as well. Notably, ir 
allows for a much faster pace. .After all, events .ire coming to 
a head, a decisive moment is at hand and there’s little time 
for mucking about with plans tor the centuries ahead. A 
short-rerm chronicle also saves on Storyteller effort in bal¬ 
ancing long-term plots and antagonists. 

The key to a time-specific chronicle in Iberia is picking 
your spot in history. There are innumerable moments that 
provide enough tension to serve as an excellent chronicle 
backdrop. While actual daylight harries are not necessarily 
the hesr setting for a Vampire chronicle, picking a confron¬ 
tation of particular interest and setting die chronicle a year 
(>r two before t he ac t mil lighting begins often works wclI.Th is 
gives the characters time ro afreet rhe historical events 
without being overwhelmed by them. 

Choosing Sides 

Another advantage of a time-specific 
chronicle is that there's much less pressure ro land rhe 
chronicle strictly on the conquerors’ side of rhe fence. As the 
Recomfuwta see-sawed between Christian and Muslim victo¬ 
ries, it'> entirely logical toalliiw the players to land on either 
side of the conflict. Furthermore, vampiricgoaLs aren’t always 
parallel to human ones, so it's entirely possible for the 
characters to succeed in their goals even if the human “side" 
they lie iiiom closely affiliated with loses. 

M(x)i) and Theme 

In a short-term chronicle, mood and theme are more 
immediate and less gradual than they are in rhe extended, 
historical chronicle. There is an urgency to the moment Tlie 
conflict is leas elegant and more brutal, and thecharacters are 
tnore likely to have rheir hands dirty than to rely on mortal 
and immortal pawns carefully placed centuries before. As 
such, short-term chronicles rend ro have an edge to them 
that larger scope games sometimes have worn away. 

Story Ideas 

• Against the l aifasi A renewed campaign against the 
Muslim stares is in the offing. The characters are assigned to 
infiltrate the remaining uitfas and sew dissent. They may run 
into some soft Cainite opposition — ancient Muslim vam¬ 
pires who have their own ideas about how rhe buttle should 
run And what if one of the coterie members decides he 
prefers the taija lifestyle, and blows the whistle? 


• Hour of Battle: With a major conflict brewing rhe • 
characters decide to strike out into enemy territory ro climi- 
nate as much of the opposition's Cainite support as possible. 
There’s strong opposition waiting for them, however, and 
suddenly what began asa raiding party bee antes i flight tor life 
across hostile territory. Bur the only open toad leads deeper 
into al-Andalus.... 

• Land Grab: The characters arc Frankish, English and 
Teutonic knights some wesi to make their fortunes m the 
newly opened peninsula. Christian Qainitr lords arc offering 
domains to chose who flock to their banners and suppt >ri i heir 
positions, while rhe tvrritones' previous inhabitants are rc- 
I ac (am mgiveii up. Can thecharacters make the right allies, 
survive the field of battle and navigate the I reachernus shoals 
of pow er politics, and srill remain comrades in arms? 

The Islamic 
Chronicle 

Jusi as there is no single moment that ran be pointed to 
as “the Recomfuista," there's also no single, definitive snap¬ 
shot of al-Andalus. Muslim Spain can mean the empty cities 
freshly conquered by Tariq, the panicked decadence of the 
late Umayvad period, the puritanical fervor of the Berber 
invasions or the squabbling, secularized intrigues of the 
isolated taifas. That being said, there is a definite flavor to a 
Muslim-themed Iberian chronicle, regardless of where and 
when ir is ser. 

In certain ways, die Islamic chronicle is the mirror image 
of the Reconqutsta chronicle. It can be time-specific or drawn 
our through thecenturies. and many of the same dec isions need 
to be made. But certain elements of an Ashirragntne are unique 
and need ro be examined in rheir own particular context. 

Origins 

First, you need to choose which al-Andalus you want to 
play in, and that means alx*ve all the tune period. Tlie default 
date of Iberia by Night is 1212, a tunc of defeat for the 
Muslims, when intrigue runs rampant between the taifas 
sultans. Some try to make the best of a bad situation .ind reach / 
agreement with rhe ascendant Christian north while others \ 
dedicate themselves to continuing the fight. A group of 
ambitious neonates can accomplish a great deal in the midst 
of this transition. But as with a Christian chronicle, you can 
easily set your stories in another time period. Rememlvr too 
tliat deciding on ilie present day of your chronicle is not the I 
s.une thing as deciding which period tlx- characters them 
selves knew in rheir mortal lives, or when the conflicts in the 
game started. It’s entirely possible to sei a story in the last 
nights of the Sevilla taifa, in which i he main vampiric conflu i 
istiei ween eklers who have been lighting since the dependent 
emirate period, while the coterie itself was Embraced during ( 
the Almoravid invasion. This heady mix of different histon- 
cal baggage is one of the beautiesof games involving immortals. 

SCOPE 

Just like a Reconquista chronicle, Moorish stories can 
center on one location or wander tar afield. Indeed, because 
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of the strong Berin-r grounding of the invasions of Iberia, 
there's even the possibility of including North Africa (be¬ 
yond just Ceuta) as part of your game’s scope as well. 
However, it’s up to you whether to focus on a single location 
or spread it out. 

Keeping thcchronicle in one place has the advantage of 
allowing for greater detail and focus. Furthermore, it allows 
v< hi to I. lycr the location's successive Muslim influences, from 
Tank's invasion to the Nasrids, and thus create a much 
deeper and more subtle physical setting. Spreading rhe 
chronicle’s base out, however, provides greater variety of 
both landscapes and Storyteller characters- Tins is particu¬ 
larly true in a land as diverse as Iberia, which, by the very 
nature of its fractured geography and politics, divides neatly 
into regions that t.ui make for excellent chronicle chapters. 
Using this approach allows you to compartmentalize your 
efforts not fleshing out Granada until you’re done with 
Malaga and so forth. 


Jewish Characters 

Players wishing to portray Jewish Cainites have a 
«hk- range of options. Because there is generally at 
least tolerance for Jews on both sides of the religious 
divide (incidents like the forced conversk ms at I men i 
in 11 CO ;trvd 1146 notwithstanding), a Jewish chomc 
ret can fit into either a Muslim or a Christian-based 
chronicle. The close-knit jmleria communities and 
extensive mercantile connections offer excellent 
storytelling hooks for getting characters from city to 
city unseen, anJ while a Jewish military chronicle is 
unlikely, diplom;k y and intrigue chronicleshaveamplc 
historical precedent. 

Storytellers should be aware, however, that in 
many places there is extant legislation against Jews, 
and that it they choose to extend this to their Cainice 
populations as well, it may he a sensitive matter for 
some players. In-play manifesiat ions of th is legislation 
(such as thcdictatoof the Fourth Liiterun Council that 
ill Jews should wear identifying armbands) should be 
handled wirh theclear understanding that thecharac- 
te’r, nor the player, is the one undergoing the indignity, 
and that the historical precedent is not simply a matter 
of Storyteller sadism. 

Using Qabbalah 

The cornerstone of Qabbulistic thought, the Sefer 
ha-Znhar, is composed in Iberia by a Spanish mystic 
named Moses de Lehn. Its first fragments appear in 
1 280, t<x> late to he of use for a canonical Dark Ages 
game, but that leaves open the possibility of characters 
participating in the debates that led to irs rrenrion. 
Much of the debate rhar was introduced in the Iberian 
academies related to the nature and origins of evil, 
which works very well with the notion of hovering 
Canutes getting perhaps a hit too close to those they 
are trying to influence. And rhe codifying of a new 
schiHil of mysticism is surely very interesting to the 
Tremere, at the very least.... 


AI(X)D 

There are any number of moods that suit an Andalusian 
chronicle, many of which complement each other nicely. In 
many ways, rhe chronicle’s mood goes hand in hand with its 
temporal setting — or at least the age that spawned the 
characters But there's no need to limit your game to a single 
fed. Instead, examine the grounding you want and let rhe 
mood flow from that 

For a Wf/h chronicle, using rhe default dare of 1212, there 
are several possihil ities. Sadness and decadence can reinforce 
each other well in this setting. After all, the sun is setting on 
rhe golden age of the city-states. But, if the end is inevitable, 
why not enjoy the last few hours of majesty? These inter¬ 
twined im m xlscan set the stage very well for a chronicle based 
out ofasultan’scourt. Another possibility fora laifa chronicle 
is an atmosphere of suspicion. With the enemy rapidly 
approaching and the various uufas (and their Ashirra courts) 
jockeying for position with one another, there's precious 
little room for mist and a great deal for paranoia. A game 
where every hand is raised against every other, as each 
vampiric sultan attempts to ensure his survival in die face of 
rhe ride of history, leads to much intrigue. Finally, rhe 
approaching doom of the laijas can serve as a springboard for 
great anger. Such chronicles arc action-oriented, as the 
characters seek to bloody the outstretched hand of fare. 
Raiding parties, assaults on Christian Canutes and so forth 
can fonn rhe bedrock of this sort of story. 

T HEME 

There are also numerous themes available to you for an 
Ashirra chronicle inal-Andalus. Interwoven with the narra¬ 
tive themes more traditional to Vampire: The Dark Ages 
are ones of devotion,submission to the will of Allah and piety 
that, by the very definition of a Muslim-oriented chronicle, 
are necessary. If you abandon these and simply cast your al 
Andalus game as standard Vampire: The Dark Ages set 
south of the Tajo, you lose the unique flavor of your story. 
Instead, these themes shi Mild be carefully woven into the very 
f abric of the chronicle. After all, in a Muslim-themed game, 
the characters' shared faith is one of their defining character¬ 
istics. Bring up and play with the themes related to that bond 
at every opportunity. Test the characters' devotion when 
they arc offered a choice of allies; a venal Ashirra or a more- 
noble Christian Cainite. Flaw is their decision made, and 
what consequences come of it? 

Conflict 

At the heart of any chronicle is conflict, and an Ashirra- 
based Iberian chronicle offers more vectors of conflict than 
nicest. W ith al-AndaIu5crumb]ingaround them, the characters 
may find their opposition coming from any of a myriad of 
different directions, or several at once. 

The most ohvkius source nfconflict in a Mcx insh c hit in icle 
is the religious war of the Reconquisto. Chnstian-Muslim 
conflict is an excellent basis tor starting a chronicle, though 
you may wish to refine it Is the conflict genuinely religious? 
Is it raking place only among Cainites, or is another phase of 
rhe mortal war serving as backdrop? Who is lined up on rhe 
other skle, and can an accommodation be reached with 
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The (5 ame and the Metagame 

One of rhe truisms of gaming is that as bird us some 
might try (and not everyone does), there is no way for a 
player to entirely divorce her own knowledge front her 
character's. In a long-term chronicle, this can lead to i 
cert. tin carelessness abou 11 he consequences of charac ter 
actions. After all. if the game’s going to cover 550 more 
years, odds arc that the characters are going to be around 
for at least a significant portion of that time. And with 
that perceived lack of risk to the character comes a 
Jackoningcf tension within the chronicle. 

There arc a couple of ways around thh. Fust i ii all, 
you can kill characters when it's justifiable. After all, 
saying the story will continue doesn't mean that every 
single character in it has to do so as well. If it’s fate that 
eliminates a character, allowing the player to bring in 
a childc or student of the original casualty in rhe next 
set of sessions works well. If the player made a foolish 
mistake (< >r g< it ani niant) and the character suffered tor 
it, then forcing that player to h ive a charavtci a few 
hitches behind everyone else on the power curve can be 
a fitting response. 

Also, treating the i«mnected sessions of your long¬ 
term chronicle nr. n .‘-criee of thort-wrm chronicle# 
ratchets up the intensity that can sometimes get lost. 
Let your players know that even if the ultimate goal is 
centuries down rhe road, there is real and present 
Janget here and now, and that the ultimate goal won't 
matter it they don't make it out of the situation they’re 
currently in. 


rhem.' There certainly is a game to be found in active 
resistance to the southward expansion of the Christian 
kingdoms, but the conflict of the Reemujuista was just as 
brutal in palaces, cltlakrocims and embassies, and a chronicle 
can make use of these elements as well. 

Religious conflict within the Muslim realms is also a 
possible starting point for a chronicle. The Almoravids and 
Almohads were disdainful of the soft, irreverent Umayyads 
they found in al-Andalus; there is a reason, after all, that the 
renowned poet-king al-Mu’tamid was turned out of his 
palace and set to driving lus so-called allies’ donkeys. And 
while the Berber empires may be gone or receding, rhe 
A.shirr.i they bn night with them have certainly in »t vanished 
Having rhe character, fighting to enforce stricter religious 
orthodoxy —or seeking to stave off fanatic ism — in the face 
of rhe advancing Christians can serve as the basis for an 
enticing story . 

5i*rnbar c nnflict herween rhe uiifas makes an excellent 
source of friction within a game. The city-states hardly 
present a unified front to the Christian armies. Some allied 
with Christian kings against neighboring uiifas, others paid 
tribute to avoid invasion, and all were as much concerned 
with the preservation of local power as with the grand sweep 
of history . With tbit being said, a taifa chronicle offers 
multiple possibilities. The players could be agents of a par¬ 
ticular city-state, seeking to destabilize the oilier taifas in the 


region and win their home supremacy. Of course, all of rhe 1 
other taifas have sultans who have precisely the same idea. 
Conversely, the characters could lx- working to end the inter 
city conflict in hopes of organizing a unified front. Such a 
story line could originate with the characters all representing 
a single taifa, or as representatives of several concerned 
sultans (or perhaps, concerned representatives of thtwe who 
would be sultans). 

Conflict within a single taifa is also an excellent possibil¬ 
ity. With the grand political situation so unstable, sultans and 
their advisors ate unstable as well. Perhaps the 1 hatai ter. 
have struck a deal with l he (Christians offering the c ity up for 
power after rhe conquest, which offer* opportunities for 
intrigue, betrayal and secret negotiations that can easily 
backfire. Conversely, perhaps the characters simply feel that 
the current sultan won’t lx- able to hold off the encroaching 
enemies, and that they arc better suited ro the task. A third 
possibility is that the mortal invasion has left the Giinite 
authority in place, and the characters are attempting to pick 
up the pieces post-conquest. Adjusting to the new mortal 
authority - and the arrogant youngC2aimteswho conic with 
it — can be sufficient challenge for many sessions. Finally, 
there’s the possibility of a recapture chronicle, in which the 
city has been taken hut the characters refuse to abandon what 
they consider ro be rightfully theirs. 

Sample Chronicles 

The previous pages have hopefully shown you just how 
broad your options arc for .1 Moorish chronicle. I lerc are tew 
concrete starting points tor a chronicle: 

• The Scourge: The characters are Ashirra comfortably 
ensconced in a uufa that has unfortunately attracted the 
attentions of an older, religiously conservative vampire. In 
his quest to make sure that the taifa hews tc .1 ptx >jvr«irrlw xk»x> . 
he targets those aspects he finds unworthy. Unfortunately, 
th is includes some of the characters’ favorite pan s of the e ity, 
and perhaps the characters as well [A» they resist, flee, 01 
submit? And with a Christian army approaching, do they 
dare attempt an alliance with the scourge —or against him? 


Bi.cxmv Vengeance 

Vengeance is always a strong thematic possibility, 
as the characters are presented with a situation in 
wh tch everything they hold dc ir isbeingst ripped fr »mti 
them. It may be the land of al-Andalus being nithlessly 
absorbed by the Christians, it may be the comforts of 
unliving existence being stripped away by a stem 
Berber Ashirra or it may just he the loss oi innocence 
that comes inevitably with rhe Embrace. A ven- 
geancc-dicmed game tends ro work very well for 
less-experienced players. It presents them with an 
easily identifiable enemy, a well-defined axis of ad¬ 
vancement and a strong mt itivation. Once yi >11 sec that 
the basics are working well, then you can start layering 
on the complexities, but for a first step, a chronicle 
centered around extracting justice and retribution can 
function very well indeed. 
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Arrogant Young Cainites 

Many of the Christian vampires riding in the 
forefront of the Recorujifow arc young, dispossessed and 
ambitious- They view the process of conquest ,is one 
devoted ^displacing the entrenched A-shirra and o|x*n- 
ing up new domains to those clever enough to seize 
them. To a certain extent they arc right, hut their open 
greed antisense of entitlement does not win them many 
friends on either side of the fence. Many of the displaced 
Ashirra have long memories. 


• The N ight Battle: Christian Cainites have infiltrated 
the taifa the characters call home, intent on removing any 
potenn.il A shirr ,1 resistance before the mortal battle begins. 
Now the characters must defend their home- in the streets, 
fighting a deadly running battle. As tlx* pressure mounts, 
however, the characters may be forced to flee — or to seek a 
diplomatic solution. Rut are then? anyCaimtes they can trust ' 

• Across Gibraltar: Slowly but surely, the Christians 
arc pushing Aiidiiliisintotltesea.ThccharactenareAshina 
in hi 1 North Africa, ind they refuse toallow this indignity to 
occur As they travel north into Iberia, it is then mission to 
single-handedly recreate the impact of the Altnohads or 
Almoravids and reverse the rule of conquest, 

• Ancient of Years: With Tanq’s original invasion 
U in e i .line die first Ashirra to set foot in al-Andalus. Their 
presence was recorded, and then suddenly, they vanished. 
Hu- character' are on the trail of this mystery, retracing 
T.iriq’s f< lotsteps. But will they find the vanished ancientsor 
suffer then fate? 


• The Subtle Serpent: Someone is attempting die 
destroy the Sultan's court from within. Is it a Christian 
infiltrator? A Serire? Or perhaps even one of the characters! 
They ate charged with finding out. The penalty for failure is 
the destruction of all they hold dear. The reward for success 
may be death... 


IBERIA BY NIGHT 























































